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PREFACE 


In this Fourth Edition of Planning Your Future the text has 
been completely revised, reorganized, and reset, and much new 
material has been added. The many new work opportunities 
and changes in working conditions have been taken into ac- 
count. The United States Census classification of occupations 
by industries has been followed. Data regarding the number of 
workers in different occupations and groups of occupations are 
those of the 1950 census, and earnings given are those of the 
same year. Attention has been given to the federal legislation 
and employer-union agreements concerning wages, hours, pen- 
sions, and other Social Security matters that were in effect 
in 1952. Up-to-date illustrations have replaced all the old ones. 
A new bibliography has been substituted and a list of visual 
aids has been added. 

Planning Your Future has two distinct purposes, both of 
which are extremely important in American education today: 
(1) to give young students a start in thinking seriously and in- 
telligently about educational and vocational plans for the fu- 
ture, and (2) to develop in these students a wholesome appre- 
ciation of the world’s work—how people make a living—that 
will help them to become good citizens. 

In order to accomplish these purposes, attention is given to 
the advantages of planning instead of drifting; to self-study by 
each student of his interests, aptitudes, personality traits, abili- 
ties, and limitations—his personal assets and liabilities; to the 
reasons why people work; to the nature of the large groups of 
occupations and the differences among them; to the kinds of 
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information one needs about particular occupations when con- 
sidering a vocational choice; to the occupational opportunities 
available in one's own community; to a few basic economic 
facts regarding business and industry that every worker should 
know; and to steps in finding a job and getting off to a good 
start in it. 

This text has something of a laboratory character, inasmuch 
as the student is directed and encouraged to make practical 

x investigations and to collect information from various sources. 
However, the student will have as his laboratory the industries 
and businesses of his own community, his contacts with workers 
and employers, his summer and after-school jobs, the maga- 
zines, newspapers, and books that he reads, the radio programs 
that he hears, and the telecasts and movies that he sees. Thus 
as he progresses, the student will be building up a considerable 
body of his own text material from his reading, from notes 
taken in class, from facts gained through directed investigations, 
and from the results obtained by doing the chapter assignments. 
Throughout the book an effort is made to keep the treatment 
of each topic rather intimately personal as a means of holding 
the interest of the student. 

Each teacher will develop his own method for presenting this 
material most effectively, since any stereotyped plan would in- 
terfere with the spontaneity that is desirable in a course of this 
kind. It is urged that each teacher recognize the value of en- 
couraging students to learn by doing, and that he use for this 
purpose the "Questions to Answer and Things to Do" at the 
ends of the chapters. Some projects may be assigned to individ- 
uals; others, to the entire class. Slower students may complete 
only a few of the questions assigned, but the more able students 
can be expected to complete the entire assignment. The alert 
teacher will find additional valuable projects and questions 
growing out of the class discussions. The full value of this book 
can be realized only if extensive use is made of the "Questions 
to Answer and Things to Do.” Teachers are strongly urged to 
make a special feature of the survey of local occupations which 
is dealt with in Chapter 25. This survey should be planned and 
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carried through with great care. It should be a very interesting 
and valuable experience for members of the class. 

At the end of his study of this book the student should have 
gained a sound attitude toward work and an understanding of 
the need and place of work in his life. He should have learned 
something about his own characteristics, and he should be able 
to see how his strong and weak points might help or hinder 
him in his work. He should have a broad knowledge of all the 
fields of occupations and a more specific knowledge of certain : 
occupations within those fields that interest him most. He 
should have acquired an awareness of the rapid changes taking 
place as new occupations are created and as others disappear, 
and of the adjustments these changes necessitate. He should 
have learned what occupations are available in his own com- 
munity for adults, and what are open to boys and girls for both 
part-time and fulltime work. Finally, he should be prepared 
to make a general plan for his own future and, by having ac- 
quired a sound method of procedure, know how in later years 
to complete intelligently definite plans for his vocation. 

We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to the several pub- 
lishers and authors who have kindly consented to the use of 
quotations from their publications; to Arthur Dondineau, 
Superintendent, and H. L. Harrington, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, of the Detroit Public Schools; and to the teachers of the 
social studies and English departments of the intermediate 
schools of Detroit. We also wish to thank Virginia Allan, Mary 
M. Robinson, and Curtis Hazeltine for valuable assistance in 
the revision of this book. 

THE AUTHORS 
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PART ONE: FINDING YOURSELF 


mmal 


1l. WHY YOU SHOULD PLAN 
YOUR FUTURE 


Why is it important to make plans for your future work? 

Why should you think now about what you are going to do 
when your school days are over? 

What are the sources of information which will help you in 
your planning? 


The importance of making plans. It's fun to imagine what 
you and your friends might become within the next twenty 
years, Perhaps Mary, who did so well in the class play, may 
become a famous actress. Bill, the class president, may become 
mayor of the town, Tom, who runs the school paper, may be- 
come the editor of a large city newspaper. 

Everyone builds air castles once in a while. It's an entertain- 
ing indoor sport. But you will have to come down to earth and 
keep your feet firmly planted on the ground if you want to get 
anywhere in this matter of planning your future and. finding 
the kind of work that suits you. 

Many people who are dissatisfied. with their jobs wish they 
had tried something else when they were younger. Now they 
may not be able to change from the kind of work they are in 
to some other, because it is too late to learn a new kind of work. 
If they had done a little more planning and preparing for jobs 
when they were your age, they would be better satisfied and 
more successful today. 


(1) 


COURTESY UNITED NATIONS 


Any successful activity-from working out world relations to cooking a 
meal—requires planning. Your future, too, needs planning. 


What is the value of planning, anyway? What do we get out 
of planning? What is the difference between a project that is 
planned and one that is not planned? 

Everyone has had some experience in which planning or the 
lack of planning made a difference as to the success or failure 
of an undertaking. Here is a story about two groups in one 
school who were both working toward the same end—but one 
group planned its course and the other did not. 

The auditorium of the Benjamin Franklin School hummed 
with activity one early March afternoon. Here and there about 
the room were groups of interested boys and girls busily en- 
gaged in discussing plans for the play contest which was held 
every year toward the end of May. Each group had the privilege 
of entering a play in the contest. The students appointed their 
own committees, chose the plays, and attended to all the details 
connected with the production. 
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At the end of six weeks à committee of judges was to decide 
which was the best play, and the play selected was to be per- 
formed in public. Every group tried to win this honor, for the 
play contest was one of the great events of the school year. This 
is what happened in two of the groups. 

The first group chose a play which the chairman had read 
but which the others knew nothing about. They decided that 
it was not necessary to find out about costumes and scenery, 
since these were details that could be taken up later. So this 
group gave out the parts, and the meeting was adjourned until 
the actors had learned their lines. 

The other group appointed a committee to examine several 
plays. This committee gave complete reports to the entire group 
about two plays that they had selected out of all those read. 
One play was exciting and full of action, but it had many 
players and many scenes. The parts were long and difficult. 
It would require fancy costumes that would be hard to find. 
The other play had one scene and only a few players. The parts 
were easy to learn. The characters could wear everyday modern 
costumes. This play, too, had action and suspense. The group 
chose it because they thought it could be put on successfully. 

Then this group appointed other committees. One com- 
mittee was to select and train the players. Another was respon- 
sible for the stage scenery, the lighting arrangements, and the 
stage curtain. A third committee had charge of checking on 
costumes. The members of the group also made detailed sug- 
gestions which would help to make the play a success and 
referred them to the various committees for careful consider- 
ation. Each of the committees met many times to plan their 
work and to decide what should be done, how it should be 
done, and who was to do it. 

Meanwhile, the first group was having difficulties. They could 
not find scenery that was suitable for their play. They could 
not obtain proper costumes. The parts had been assigned so 
hastily that some of the players did not fit their roles. By the 
time this was discovered, it was too late to make changes. So 
they had to limp along in the best way they could. 
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On the day for the final judging of the plays the first group 
was not ready, so there were many weaknesses in the play its 
members presented. The second group was ready because its 
members had organized committees and planned what to do. 
Of course the second group won the contest. ° 

There are many other ways by which the good results of 
careful planning can be made plain. For example, this story 
about two men who were building homes shows what a dif- 
ference good planning can make. 

Mr. Adams and Mr. Brady decided to build homes in a 
certain city. In selecting a location and in deciding upon the 
number and arrangement of the rooms, Mr. Adams considered 
the needs of his family very carefully. He thought about close- 
ness to a good school and to bus lines. He took into account 
the types of the other houses in the neighborhood and the 
kinds of families living in them. He employed an architect to 
help him carry out the family tastes, interests, and wishes for 
the outside and the inside of the house. The architect spent 
several weeks in making very complete plans, taking into ac- 
count many other things, such as the slope of the lot, the placing 
of the house so as to obtain a beautiful view from the living- 
room windows, and the style of architecture. These plans were 
checked many times with Mr. and Mrs. Adams before they 
were finally approved. Then Mr. Adams selected a good con- 
tractor to build the house as planned by the architect. 

Mr. Brady, on the other hand, casually selected a lot and 
bought it one afternoon while he was driving around the city. 
A few days later he saw a house that he liked in another part 
of the city and decided to have it copied without much thought 
as to his family's needs. Then he hired the first contractor he 
came across to build the house for him. 

Which of the two families do you think found their new 
home more satisfactory? 

Thinking about what you are going to do. Giving a play 
or building a house are much less important than finding your 
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Thinking about yourself— 
your interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities—is the first 
step in planning for an 
occupation. 


HAROLD M. LAMBERT FROM FREDERIC LEWIS 


future work. Nevertheless, many students do little, if any, real 
planning for their future while they are in school. They seem 
to think that what they will do when their schooling is ended 
does not call for thinking, planning, and preparation. They 
seem to feel that somehow everything will work out so as to 
bring them success. This is a simple, easy way to dispose of an 
important matter, but the results usually are unsatisfactory and 
often very unfortunate. 

Are you thinking about what you are going to do when your 
schooling is ended? Have you made any plans for your future? 
You may say, “Yes.” But to find out for sure how much thinking 
or planning you have done, ask yourself these questions: 


1. What do I know about myself, my interests, and my abilities? 
9. Do I know what courses I should take in school? 
3. Do I know how long I shall remain in school? 
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4. Do I know what I might do when I leave school? 

5. Do I know whether I am better suited for one kind of work 
than for another? 

6. How much do I know about the kind of work I think I 
want to do? : 

.7, Do I know what jobs are to be found in my community? 

. 8.:How much do I know about working laws and working 

conditions today? 

9. Do I know how to go about getting a job? 


It is the purpose of this book to help you answer such ques- 
tions as these so that you will have a better opportunity to 
select the right work for yourself. 

You will first study yourself—getting a fund of information 
about the real you, your interests, aptitudes, and abilities. In 
studying yourself, you will become aware of such things as 
what subjects you like best in school, of what value your hobbies 
are to you, what you might do with your leisure time, how 
your health compares with the health of others, what you have 
that is needed in some kinds of work and what you lack that 
is needed in others, whether you like to work with things or 
with people. These are just a few of the many facts you should 
learn about yourself. You may be surprised to discover how 
many interests and abilities you have. You may also be surprised 
to discover that you are not at all suited for some kind of work 
which you think you would like to do. You may find that some 
of your interests and abilities are stronger than others. It will 
help you to know this as you make your choice of what you 
will do. 

You will then study about kinds of work—why there are so 
many different kinds, what some of the most important kinds 
of work are, what the various types of work have in common, 
as well as how they differ, and what one needs to know about 
an occupation before he decides to enter it. You will learn 
what workers in some of these occupations do, how they help 
us, and how dependent we are upon them. You will consider 
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Getting as much information as you can about kinds of work, or about 
what people in different occupations do, is the next step in planning for 
an occupation. 


what qualities one needs for success in different occupations, 
what income one may expect from them, and what opportu- 
nities for advancement they offer. 

After you have done all this you may still not know exactly 
what you want to do, but you will be heading in a direction, 
and you will have a better idea of what you might and might 
not be able to do. Finding your place is a slow process. You may 
change your mind from time to time as to what you want to do. 
As you learn more about yourself and more about the kinds 
of work there are and what they require, you may change your 
ideas. As you grow in experience, you will match facts about 
yourself with facts about jobs until you know more definitely 
which way you want to go. You may find that you have talents 
and interests which would make it possible for you to succeed 
in a number of different occupations. When you finally find 
a field of occupations which is suited to your interests and 
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courtesy Business Week 


Putting together what you have learned about yourself and about occupa- 
tions will give you some idea of the occupational field for which you are 
best suited. 


abilities, you will have accomplished something well worth 
your effort. The important thing is to begin your planning now. 

Sources of information. There is a large amount of accurate, 
valuable information about occupations available from various 
sources. Here are some of the sources you may use: 

Books and pamphlets. There are many thousands of books 
and pamphlets about occupations and careers. Some are about 
fields of work; others, about one kind of job. Some of them 
give facts about kinds of work; others are in the form of stories 
or biographies. At the end of each chapter in this book is a list 
of some of these books and pamphlets. The Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles, published by the United States Department 
of Labor, will be of value to you because it describes the many 
thousands of jobs there are. The reports of the United States 
Census Bureau will give you information as to the number of 
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workers in different occupations in the various areas of the 
country. Other departments of government, as, for example, 
the Department of Commerce, provide many pamphlets con- 
taining information you will want to have. Other sources for 
pamphlet material are listed in the back of the book on pages 
501 and 502. 

Your own library of occupational information. You and other 
members of your class can clip articles and pictures from news- 
papers and magazines as you locate information about different 
kinds of jobs or people in some line of work. If you file them 
in folders according to subject, you will have up-to-the-minute 
information on what is happening in the world of work. This 
will be of service not only to you and your classmates but to 
the entire school. You will discover that this library will repay 
your effort many times over in providing material when you 
want it. 

Radio, television, and movies. On the radio, on television, 
and in the movies, you frequently find good information about 
occupations. Many educational films that can be used in the 
classroom are available to give students definite information 
on occupations Or careers. Perhaps your school has some of 
these, or your teacher may know how to obtain them. For a list 
of visual aids that can be used with this book, turn to pages 503 
to 510. 

Relatives, friends, and other workers. You can gain many 
facts by talking to your parents, other relatives, and any older 
people who are now working. You can find out and observe 
what goes on around you in the community in which you live. 
You can also learn a lot about occupations by watching people 
at their jobs. 

Your notebook. You will obtain such a vast amount of in- 
formation from all of these sources that it will be advisable 
for you to have a notebook in order to arrange the information 
so that it will be most useful to you and so that you do not 
forget any of it. The use of a notebook will help you to sift 
out the facts which you wish to keep and which you may wish 
to refer to as you plan. 
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QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


l. If you were to take a trip next summer within a distance of 
five hundred miles and be gone a month, what are some of the 
things you would have to find out about before you left? How is 
planning for a trip the same as planning for your future work? 

2. Tell the class about something you did which was a failure 
because you did not plan carefully. (For example, a picnic at which 
you forgot the salt or matches or did not bring enough food.) 

3. Select from the following the reason which seems to you the 
most important one for planning your future: (a) in order to make 
a lot of money; (b) in order to live a happy, useful life; (c) in order 
to please your parents; (d) in order to have an easy job. 

4. Make a list of all of the questions you can think of that you 
would like to have answered in this course. 

5. Organize two committees from members of your class—one to 
bring in magazine articles and the other to bring in newspaper 
articles on occupations. Do this throughout the term. 

6. The following poem is a good one to memorize: 


BE THE Best+ 


If you can’t be the pine on the top of the hill, 
Be a scrub in the valley—but be 

The best little scrub by the side of the rill; 
Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 


If you can’t be a bush, be a bit of the grass, 
And some highway happier make. ` 

If you can’t be a "muskie," then just be a bass, 
But the liveliest bass in the lake. 


We can't all be captains, some have to be crew, 
"There's something for all of us here; 

"There's work to be done, and we've all got to do 
Our part in the way that's sincere. 


If you can't be a highway, then just be a trail; 
If you can't be the sun, be a star; 

It isn't by size that you win or you fail; 
Be the best of whatever you are. 


1 Reprinted by permission of the author, Douglas Malloch. 
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2. SEEING YOURSELF 


Why is it important to get a true picture of yourself? 

What should you avoid in obtaining this picture? 

What should you know about your personality? 

How can examining your interests help you to see yourself? 
How can examining your aptitudes help you to see yourself? 
What tests are there to help you see yourself? 


The importance of getting a true picture of yourself. Of 
course you have had the amusing experience at a circus or an 
amusement park of looking into a freak mirror and suddenly 
seeing yourself as an extremely tall, thin person or as an enor- 
mously fat, short one. But you knew that your unnatural re- 
flection was caused by a mirror designed to distort images. 

The same might be true of the picture you have in your mind 
of yourself—except that you cannot tell so easily when this 
picture is a distorted one. It is only human for us to see our- 
selves as we should like to be. Often the picture is exaggerated 
because of the undue importance put upon one small talent 
that we may possess. For example, a girl who has been praised 
by her teacher for her ability to write compositions may come 
to think that she has such unusual talent that she will become 
a famous author some day. In reality, she may have few of the 
qualifications for success in such work. 

Sometimes the image of oneself is distorted in the opposite 
way. That is, anyone who lacks confidence in himself and is 
unduly sensitive to every word of criticism is likely to under- 
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estimate his own abilities. Having either kind of wrong picture 
of yourself is unfortunate. You cannot build a successful life 
unless you have a-true picture of your characteristics, your 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities, your strengths and weaknesses. 
Although it may take time for you to develop a true picture 
of yourself, you must try to do so in order to find the kind of 
work which you can do well and happily. 

What to avoid. It would be very simple and easy if you could 
find out from someone in a few minutes just what your abilities 
and limitations are. Some people try to find out about them- 
selves in this way. 'They are unwilling to take the time or make 
the effort required to obtain a true picture of themselves. So 
they consult persons who advertise as specialists in matters of 
this kind. Many young people, and some older ones too, spend 
money and waste valuable time on self-styled "experts" who 
are only quacks and frauds. Really there is no quick and easy 
method of obtaining a true picture of yourself. It is a slow 
and tedious process. And it is well for you to know what some 
of these wrong methods are so that you can avoid them. 

One false method is known as phrenology. People who call 
themselves phrenologists claim to be able to tell what a person 
is like and what kind of work he should do by the shape of 
his head. They say that definite mental characteristics are gov- 
erned by certain parts of the brain and that certain lumps 
on the head and the shape of the head indicate the presence 
or absence of particular mental abilities. It has been proved 
in physiology that there is no truth in the claims of phrenolo- 
gists. The shape of the head does not determine the qualities 
of the mind. 

Another false method is known as physiognomy. Physiog- 
nomists claim that your features, the color of your hair, eyes, 
or skin, and other physical characteristics determine your per- 
sonal qualities and aptitudes. Employment managers and others 
who meet people all day long have learned that this method 
is unsound. They have learned that they cannot tell from the 
way people look what they are like or whether they will do 
well in certain jobs. Employers know that a large chin does 
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not necessarily go with a determined, strong-willed character 
nor a small mouth with a miserly nature. 

Some people profess to see your future in your palm; others 
try to tell your future by cards, by numbers, or from tea leaves. 
Then there are others who claim they can tell solely by your 
handwriting what kind of person you are. All such claims have 
been proved false. 

People who call themselves "character analysts" or who pose 
as "psychologists" make extravagant promises to help you to 
know yourself and, through this knowledge, to win success. 
‘True psychology may, by standardized tests and other scientific 
means, help you to learn about yourself. But some people call 
themselves "psychologists" when they are not qualified and 
often not even sincere in trying to help you. They manage to 
collect large fees for worthless information and advice. 

How can you tell which methods are sound and which are 
false? Sincere counselors of young people are concerned about 
the extent to which false methods are advertised, especially in 
larger cities. They try to work against false methods by giving 
out information. In one city a group of honest counselors 
planned a card that listed items to be checked before going to 
a guidance agency. They suggest that anyone going to a new 
agency ask himself these questions: 


1. When was the agency established? 

2. How long has the agency been in the same location? 

3. What kind of training and experience have the advisers had? 

4. Do they follow up their clients to check the result of their 

service? 

- Do they give several personal interviews? 

6. Do they cooperate with other agencies or do they play a 
“lone hand"? 

7. Does their advertising literature claim possible but improb- 
able results? 

8. Do they sell their clients a product as a result of their guid- 
ance? 

9. Are the charges excessive? 
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COURTESY THE EDISON INSTITUTE 


Working withothers in school activitiés hélps you in learning how to get 
along with people—a necessary factor in any occupation. 


You should investigate very carefully if asked to sign a con- 
tract. Ask the Better Business Bureau to give you information 
concerning the agency in question. 

What you should know about your personality. Since the 
easy methods of self-styled experts are not for you, let us begin 
your real study of yourself by considering your personality. 
What do we mean by personality? The word is used constantly. 
People say: “David has a fine personality.” “What an attractive 
personality Margaret has!” or “You can’t get anywhere without 
a good personality.” Not everyone agrees as to just what per- 
sonality means, because personality is made up of many dif- 
ferent qualities, and no single definition seems to fit. A possible 
definition is that personality is the way you appear to other 
people—that is, whether or not you are liked, trusted, and 
admired. When you say you want to have a good personality, 
you mean that you want other people to like you. 

Here are some of the qualities which people include when 
they try to describe a good personality: a pleasing appearance, 
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good manners, honesty, cheerfulness, good temper, agreeable 
speaking voice, and the ability to get along with other people. 
Employers stress the ability to get along with people as one of 
the most important qualities required. Of course, not all of the 
personality traits which are necessary in one óccupation may 
be needed in another. A salesman, whose success depends on 
getting along with people, talking easily, meeting criticism 
without losing his temper, and so on, would not need all these 
same qualities if he were employed as a bookkeeper in a large 
office where he worked at his desk all day and with figures, 
instead of with people. Also, the personality traits needed by 
a successful nurse would differ from those needed by a success- 
ful worker in a chemistry laboratory. 

Find out what there is in your personality that needs to be 
corrected, and then go about trying to do what is necessary 
to correct it. Learning of your weaknesses is of no value unless 
you try to get rid of them. Of course, you should not become 
so conscious of checking on yourself that you make yourself 
and other people uncomfortable. 

Examining your interests. Besides trying to understand your 
personality, you will want to know about your interests. You 
may say: "My main interest at present is decorating the gym 
for the school dance. For the past three months I have been 
interested in photography—ever since my father gave me a 
camera for my birthday. Before that, I spent most of my free 
time learning to dance." It is true that these likes and enthusi- 
asms may be classed as interests, but it is also true that people 
may have passing interests which are very keen for a time but 
which last only a few weeks before something new becomes 
more interesting. When we talk of interests here we mean your 
attitudes toward things and people, toward subjects you take 
in school, toward jobs you have had, and toward many other 
items that show your likes and dislikes. 

If you are going to enjoy your future work, you must be 
interested in it. Mary likes to cook. She bakes a cake or makes 
an omelet with great ease. She reads recipes in magazines and 
newspapers and likes to plan menus for a week and to do the 
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courtesy Business Week 


Do you know what your real interests are? Your interests are limited by 
your experience. Therefore, to find out what your real interests are, keep 
trying new activities. 


buying. She would prefer a week of getting the meals to a week 
of making a dress. Her sister Ruth would rather make a dress 
and trim a new hat. It would be unfortunate if, in later years, 
Mary found herself working as a dressmaker and Ruth became 
manager of a cafeteria. 

Many people drift into jobs and go on working at them 
without any real liking for or interest in the work. They may 
do their work passably well, but they cannot do so well and 

* they cannot be so happy in it as someone who has a real interest 
in the kind of work involved. A job in which you are not 

; interested can be drudgery. A job that you like can be a real 
satisfaction. 

As you grow older, you find that your interests develop and 
grow. The slight and seemingly passing interest in photography 
which arose when you were given a camera may have continued 
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and developed to the extent that you are considering pho- 
tography as a way to earn your living. 

You should not take it for granted that your present interests 
are the only ones you will ever have. You will constantly find 
new interests. A boy who was invited by his friend to visit a 
night-school class in jewelry design did not know until he tried 
working with the tools that he had an interest in this craft. 
You, too, may recall something that you learned to like only 
after you had attempted to work at it. An adequate trial, some 
experience, and an understanding of the work may be needed 
before you can know whether you do or do not have an interest 
in it. 

Your interests are limited by your experiences. Therefore, 
you should try to vary your activities and do new things in 
order to discover what your real interests are. 

If you try a new activity and find that you are not very good 
at it right at the start, don't think that this means that you 
will never be able to do it well and that you cannot have a real 
interest in it. You may need to take a little time to learn some- 
thing about it and to try to develop some ability in it before 
you can judge how well you like working at it. For instance, 
if you should try to play a trumpet and, in your very first 
attempt, find it difficult and play poorly, you should not be 
discouraged or believe that you can never become interested 
in it. If you continue trying, you might find that it becomes 
easier and develops into a real interest. 

Examining your aptitudes. Although examining your inter- 
ests is important in order to see yourself as you are, you should 
keep in mind that having an interest in something does not 
necessarily mean being able to do it successfully. Jim Burton 
was deeply interested in becoming a baseball pitcher on one 
of the big-league teams. But he was not even good enough to 
become the pitcher on his school team. He lacked the required 
aptitude and therefore could not develop the skills needed to 
become a good pitcher. Fred Benson wanted very much to 
become an electrical engineer like his Uncle Henry, but he 
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showed little aptitude for either mathematics or science— 
subjects which it is necessary to know in engineering. 

Everyone has some aptitude along one or more lines. Each 
of you finds it easier to learn to do some things than others. 
A few people do have high aptitudes in many fields—the famous 
Italian artist Leonardo Da Vinci, for instance, was also noted 
as a great architect, engineer, and poet. Some people, on the 
other hand, rate very high in one aptitude and very low in 
others. Many have average aptitudes along several lines. 

Perhaps you are wondering about the difference between 
aptitudes and abilities. People often say, "Susan is a born 
singer" or “John is a ‘shark’ in mathematics." What they really 
mean is that Susan possesses certain qualities that make it easy 
for her to excel in singing, and that John has certain other 
qualities that make it easy for him to do well in mathematics. 
In other words, Susan has an aptitude for singing and John 
has an aptitude for mathematics. What Susan and John can 
actually do along the line of their aptitudes at the present time 
is known as their ability in that line. One's ability in any field 
is, then, a combination of his aptitude for that field and his 
education and experience in it. Thus, your ability in a school 
subject or in any other work should grow more rapidly if you 
have an aptitude in that field, provided you do not say to your- 
self, “This is easy for me. I can afford to neglect it for other 
things." Aptitudes grow into abilities of real value only when 
advantage is taken of them through education and training. 

If you are to see yourself as you are in making plans for your 
future, it is quite necessary that you find out about your apti- 
tudes and the abilities you have built upon them. 'There are 
many kinds of aptitudes, but we shall limit ourselves here to 
the consideration of only five—academic, mechanical, business, 
musical, and artistic. 

Academic. If you find it easy to do well in English, mathe- 
matics, social studies, and language—in short, if you work read- 
ily with ideas—you may be said to have academic aptitude. Some 
people think that aptitude of this type is the most important 
factor in future success. Although it is necessary for success in 
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some occupations—especially those that require a college edu- 
cation—other kinds of aptitudes are just as valuable in other 
occupations. What is important is that you find out approxi- 
mately how much academic aptitude you have, for you cannot 
plan your future wisely without taking this into account. 

Mechanical. No doubt you have noticed how boys, and girls 
too, differ in their ability to do things with their hands. This 
is especially noticeable in the school shops. One boy, who takes 
to the handling of tools and machines quickly, is soon making 
things that require considerable skill. Another is slow, inac- 
curate, untidy in his work; no matter how hard he tries, he 
just doesn't get on in shopwork. We say of the first boy, “He 
has marked mechanical aptitude” and of the other, “He has 
little mechanical aptitude.” By the end of the term the first boy 
has made a good start in acquiring mechanical ability while 
the second probably has dropped shopwork. 

Business. Aptitudes for business differ according to the kind 
of business activity. For example, aptitude for typing differs 
from that for bookkeeping or salesmanship, and aptitude for 
the work of a secretary differs from that for the work of an 
adyertising manager. And individuals differ in the degree to 
which they possess aptitudes for the various business occupa- 
tions. You: cannot know yourself as you should in planning 
your future without investigating your business aptitudes and 
the degree to which you might build up any of these into 
business abilities. 

Musical and artistic. Of course people differ in musical and 
artistic aptitudes quite as much as in the groups of aptitudes 
already considered. For some, it is easy to learn to sing or to 
play a musical instrument; for others, it is extremely difficult. 
Some people, even at an early age, seem to do better than 
others can in drawing and painting. But the degree of ability 
achieved in music and art by even the most gifted depends on 
education and effort as well as on aptitude. 

The kinds of tests. Standardized tests have been developed 
to measure personality traits, interests, aptitudes, and abilities. 
These tests measure the degree to which one possesses the 
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Taking standardized tests will give you some indication of your interests, 
aptitudes, and abilities, but test results should not be thought of as the 
final or only answer to your choice of a vocation. 


quality that is being measured. Standardized tests have been 
taken by thousands of people. The answers that you give on 
these tests can be compared not only with those given by your 
classmates but also with those given by people all over the 
country. It is possible to judge whether you rate high, average, 
or low in relation to large groups of people. However, although 
tests of this type can:give you some. indications, you. should 
Not expect too much of them. Many other factors must be taken 
into account, as well, in the planning of your future. 

Traits that can be tested. There are tests of personality 
traits that should be considered when you are choosing an 
occupation. For example, one of them indicates whether a 
person is better suited to work with people, as a teacher or a 
salesperson does, or to work by himself, as a bookkeeper or 
an inventor does. Some occupations call for a good degree of 
social ability—that is, the ability to deal with people. Those 
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of labor leader, social worker, and salesperson are a few of the 
occupations that require social ability. In considering such 
occupations, you need to find out how you stand in social qual- 
ities and, perhaps, what you should do to improve your ability 
in this respect., 

Tests called "interest inventories" are made for the purpose 
of finding out how your likes and dislikes compare with those 
of successful workers in a considerable number of occupations. 
For example, if the tests show that your interests—that is, your 
likes and dislikes—are very different from those of a successful 
doctor, it would probably be unwise for you to study medicine. 
By comparing your interests with the interests of successful 
people in other fields, you may help yourself to find out which 
occupations you might consider seriously. 

There are many tests for many aptitudes. For example, stand- 
ardized general intelligence tests, which no doubt you have 
taken in school, measure all-round academic aptitude. Other 
tests measure aptitude for certain academic subjects or fields, 
such as history or algebra. These tests deal with ideas rather 
than with actions. 

There are tests for the purpose of determining one's general 
mechanical aptitude. There are also tests for discovering what 
one can do in certain mechanical occupations, such as those 
of the machinist, plumber, printer, or carpenter. These are 
called trade tests. 

There are tests in the business field for clerical aptitude, to 
aid one in deciding whether to prepare for clerical work. 

There are tests for aptitudes in music and art that are de- 
signed to help one in deciding whether to prepare for work 
in either of these fields. And, of course, there are tests to measure 
one's progress as he advances toward a specific goal in either 
field. 

In addition to finding out how your personality traits, inter- 
ests, and aptitudes fit in with the requirements of an occupation, 
it is important to know whether or not you are physically 
qualified for the job. In certain occupations, short people are 
handicapped; in others, physical strength or physical endurance 
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may be necessary. For example, one who has a weak heart 
should not try to become a professional dancer. It is therefore 
often necessary to find out how well you are physically equipped 
to meet the demands of a particular occupation and what, if 
anything, can be done to correct or strengthen yopr weak points. 

The use of tests. Many employment offices now use tests as 
an aid in finding out what kind of job an applicant can fill. 
The State Employment Service of the Department of Labor, 
for example, has developed aptitude tests to help predict a 
person's ability to learn any one of a number of fields of work. 
These tests are used to test one's probable ability in 20 types 
of work, such as engineering, general clerical work, equipment 
repairing, inspecting, or machine testing. 

Other points to consider. 'There are several things to keep 
in mind when you take tests for the purpose of finding out 
about yourself. First, the tests should be given by a counselor 
or some other person who is qualified in testing. Second, they 
must be given correctly and under the proper conditions. Also, 
the results must be explained clearly to you so that they may 
be helpful. 

A high or a low result does not in itself mean that you will 
be a success or a failure in the field in which you are tested, 
because success depends on other qualities as well. For example, 
a boy might show marked ability as a writer, but without deter- 
mination and willingness to keep on trying in the face of dis- 
couragement, he could not succeed. Another boy with less abii- 
ity but with determination and courage might reach his goal. 
Test results are just one item to be considered. You must not 
think of them as the final or only answer for finding your 
vocation. There are many other factors, so that test results can 
be misleading if they are considered as the only measure of 
your probable success in a vocational field. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Watch the newspapers and magazines for advertisements which 
seem to you to be advertising fake methods of finding out about 
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yourself. Bring any you find to discuss with the class. Put them 
in your notebook with your comments. 

2. Copy the following list of personality traits. Put one check 
after those traits in which you believe you are weakest and two 
checks after those in which you believe you are strongest. 


Neatness Getting along with people 
Posture Dependability 
Self-confidence Self-control 

Friendliness Courtesy 


Ability to express oneself 


What can you do to improve the traits you have checked once? 

3. Observe the appearance, the actions, and the conversation of 
someone for ten minutes. Write in your notebook the personality 
traits you think he has shown. 

4. Indicate which in each of the following you would rather do, 
and give the reasons why: (a) work alone or with people; (b) work 
out of doors or indoors; (c) do routine work or work that has 
variety; (d) work mostly with your hands or with your brain; (e) 
plan things to do or carry out the plans of others; (f) do work 
requiring little physical activity or a great deal of physical activity. 

5. Rate yourself superior, average, or low according to your judg- 
ment of yourself on the following abilities: (a) academic ability; 
(b) ability to work with things; (c) physical strength; (d) ability to 
work with people; (e) ability in music or art; (f) clerical ability. 

6. Discuss the following questions and give examples to explain 

` your answers: (a) What is the difference between aptitude and abil- 
ity? (b) Could a person make a high rating on an aptitude test and 
a low one on a general intelligence test? 
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8. OTHER WAYS OF FINDING OUT 
ABOUT YOURSELF 


How does watching and talking with workers help you to see 
yourself? 

What will part-time jobs contribute? 

Will membership in a club be an aid? 

Should you consider the opinions of others? 

How will reading about successful people help you? 


Watching and talking with workers. You have been watching 
people at work ever since you can remember, but it is quite 
likely that up to now you have had no particular purpose in 
doing so. From now on, as you observe workers, think of your- 
self in relation to the job—whether your personality, your likes 
and dislikes, and your aptitudes and abilities are such that you 
think you would like this work and could learn to do it well. 

It may seem to you that you have little opportunity to see 
workers, but if you take notice, you will discover that you are 
observing numerous workers every day. Today, for instance, 
you may have seen the postman on his round or a postal clerk 
at work in the post office. You probably watched the milkman, 
a truck driver, a bus driver, a garage mechanic, and workers 
on a new building. And you may have gone to the dentist, to 
the barber or a beauty operator, or to the dressmaker or the 
tailor. When you go shopping, you see other workers. You have 
opportunities even in your own house, where a plumber, a 
painter, a carpenter, a nurse, or someone else may be hired 
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Watching people at work and talking with people you know about their 


occupations are good ways of learning about occupations and of finding 
out what the requirements are for different kinds of work. 


to do work. If you have a chance to talk with some of these 
people about their work, you will learn more than you can by 
merely watching them. In many jobs, what you see is only one 
part of what the worker is required to do. For example, if you 
go into a bank and see a teller at his window cashing checks 
or making change, you may not realize all the clerical work 
that he must do before and after banking hours. You must not 
jump to conclusions as to the work involved in a particular job, 
as was the case with the seven-year-old boy who told his mother 
he wanted to be a minister when he grew up because you only 
had to work on Sundays and it took six men to carry the money. 

Of course you cannot usually judge the real nature of a job 
by talking with one worker. If it happened to be a bad day, 
when everything went wrong for him, you might easily get 
the impression that his job is undesirable. If you talked with 
someone who had no real interest in his job and therefore 
found it nothing but a hard daily grind, it would be natural 
for you to decide that this was the last job you wanted. On the 
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other hand, you might discuss a job with a person who was 
too enthusiastic and who made too little of the real difficulties 
to be met. One should talk to as many people as possible about 
a certain kind of work, instead of asking the opinion of only 
one person. : 

Working part time. If you have a part-time job and are asked 
why you are working, you might give one of several reasons. 
Some of you might say you are working to buy your school : 
supplies and clothes. Some of you may be working because you 
like to work or want to have more spending money. 

These are all good reasons, but there is another very im- 
portant reason for working part time. That is to find out about 
yourself in an actual job experience. 


Part-time Placements in One City for a Five-month Period 


Number 
Occupation of people 

Apprentice, mattress maker........ 2 
Assembler, greeting cards. ......... 3 
Baby sitter... eere 61 
Bus boy.........- 1 
Gashier e ae 3 
Delivery boy........ eren 1 
Furnace tender. .... e eee eres 2 
Hospital worker... 2) 
Mother's helper............ 33 
Nursemaid i 
Office clerk 5 
INO HP UOUU DOCK TO SH cinta 12 
Salesclerk ..,.:.25:95: 7-522 36 
Service-station attendant. . m 
Snow shoveler........... 8 
Stock boy: . ste esee on ae ea 13 
Use teeters e eres aem etenim sereno 2 
Y EN up IU DOCERE 1 
Yard worker 4 
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Any part-time job that you have after school hours or during vacations 


will give you actual job experience and help you to find out more about 
yourself. 
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By actual experience in different kinds of jobs you learn 
what you can do and what you cannot do well. You develop 
self-confidence and self-reliance as you find yourself in situations 
where you have to decide what action to take without the help 
of parents or teachers or other adults. 

So that you can see how many people arc engaged in different 
kinds of part-time work, figures are given on page 29 for part- 
time placements in one city over a period of five months. 
Notice that baby sitters, mother's helpers, and salesclerks are 
the largest groups. 

It is better if you can find a part-time job which interests 
you and which gives you an opportunity to explore yourself 
as well as the job, but even if this is not possible, any experience 
you may have working with adults on a real job will be helpful. 
A group of young people were asked to make a list of what 
they thought they had gained from their working experience. 
These are the items which the group listed most often: 


Learned to get along with all kinds of people 

Improved in manners 

Learned to give careful attention to appearance 

Learned the importance of being on time and having good 
attendance 

Learned to follow directions better 

Learned to handle money 

Gained in self-confidence 

Discovered what kinds of work were enjoyed 
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Some of the items listed above are related to improvement 
in personality; others, to ability and interest; and still others, 
to general working requirements. But they are all valuable to 
the student who is studying himself. Schoolwork has new mean- 
ing when you come back to it from a job, for you will have 
found new needs for knowing English, mathematics, typing, and 
other school subjects. Then, too, when you are looking for 2 
new job, you will find that employers are more ready to conside: 
the person who has had previous work experience. 
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Perhaps it is difficult to find part-time jobs that pay. In this 
case, there are other ways to gain work experience besides 
having a paid job. For example, you can gain work experience 
in your own school. Here are some of the jobs held by the 
students in one school building: v 


Helping at the snack bar in the cafeteria 

Keeping cafeteria records 

Assisting the school librarian 

Operating the movie projector 

Helping in the kindergarten > 

Operating office machines, such as the Mimeograph and Ditto 
Typing cards and filing in the school office 

Assisting the school nurse 
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Opportunities such as these to practice good work habits also 
add to your knowledge about other jobs with similar require- 
ments. 

In your own community you can find things to do which will 
not pay in money but will pay in experience. They will pay 
also in giving you the satisfaction of knowing that you are con- 
tributing toward improving the place where you live. 

Here is a list of activities found in most communities. If they 
are not found in your community, perhaps you and your friends 
can start them, or you may discover other work of a similar 
kind which you can do. 


1. Directing clubs for younger boys and girls 

2. Making surveys on housing and recreation under the direc- 
tion of a community leader 

3. Working for the Junior Red Cross 

4. Teaching classes or helping with recreation for church or- 
ganizations 

5. Helping parents or a recreation leader at a playground for 
small children 

6. Providing entertainment for a children’s ward in a hospital 

7. Working on community canning and preserving projects 
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Whether your jobs are part-time jobs with pay or jobs for 
your school or community, they help you to learn good work 
habits and skills and give you the opportunity to find out more 
about yourself. For example, Bill held these jobs successfully: 
He directed the clean-up squad for the schoolyard; he helped 
a city recreation teacher at a playground for small boys; and he 
clerked at a soda fountain. From these jobs Bill learned that 
he had leadership ability and that he liked to work with people 
but that he was not interested in store work or working with 
food. 

Dorothy had worked in the school office, held a job selling 
in a department store during the Christmas season, and worked 
for a dressmaker in her neighborhood. She discovered that she 
liked to sell, especially to sell clothing; that she enjoyed working 
with the dressmaker, who taught her something about fitting 
and working in the dressmaking trade; and that she liked cleri- 
cal work, which might be an asset if she ever succeeded in 
having a small dress shop of her own. 

You cannot expect to know exactly what you are fitted for 
even after having had some work experience. However, you 
will have formed some ideas about it so that, when you study 
the various occupational fields and know more about what jobs 
there are, your experience at work will help you in making 
your choice. 

Belonging to clubs. Membership in clubs will widen your 
experiences in meeting and working with people and in taking 
part in activities. If you prefer the radio club or the aviators' 
club to the nature club or the dramatic club, you have some 
facts to add to those you are collecting about yourself. Perhaps 
you like a club which gives you the opportunity to be of service 
to others, such as the hospital helpers' club. It may be that you 
want to make some money, so you join the ceramics club, in 
which the members make things to sell. You may join the 
library club because you like to work with books but lack 
self-confidence when it comes to talking with people. 

Many benefits may come to you from belonging to clubs. You 
may discover, for example, whether you prefer to work with 
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Group activities—such as a traffic club—give you a good opportunity to 
find out about your interests and aptitudes and to learn what you really 
like or can do well. 


things or with people. You may be surprised to find that you 
have qualities of leadership, if you are given a chance to be a 
club officer. If you are shy, you may grow in confidence as you 
work more with other people. You will also find some basis 
for testing your abilities as you compare your skill in some 
craft with that of others in your club. Your club experiences 
can be another means of trying out your interests and aptitudes 
and in developing yourself. 

Asking the opinion of others. You may have friends or rela- 
tives who can be depended upon to give you their frank and 
honest opinion as to your strong and weak points. These persons 
know things about you which you have not discovered, and 
therefore they can usually help you to gain a clearer picture 
and a better understanding of your characteristics and abilities. 
By comparing you with dozens of other people they know, they 
can often give you a fair estimate of your standing. The outlook 
and the opinion of such people are similar to those of a future 
employer, and are therefore particularly valuable to you. How- 
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ever, if you are to make the best use of the opinions of others, 
you must be able to tell the difference between honest, unprej- 
udiced opinions and flattery or criticism based on personal 
feeling. 

Reading about successful people. Another way in which you 
can find out about yourself in relation to different fields of work 
is to read biographies and magazine articles about people who 
have been successful in the field of work in which you are 
interested. As you read, you can compare the training of these 
men and women with your training, their qualities of person- 
ality with your qualities, and their aptitudes and abilities with 
those you think you have. You will find that these people had 
obstacles to hurdle, just as you have, and that they met with 
many discouragements. You will find that very often even great 
people were not at first recognized as having any unusual abil- 
ities, and that only by keeping their aims in mind and not 
giving up did they finally reach their goals. 

Remember that biographies are usually written about out- 
standing persons. A very small number among all the adults 
in our country are famous enough to be the subject of biog- 
raphies or of magazine articles. Of course your abilities at the 
present time do not compare with theirs. Nevertheless, the 
stories of the careers of famous people will inspire you to imitate 
their methods and to avoid their mistakes, at the same time 
giving you a better understanding of your own qualities in the 
light of theirs. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


l. Tell the class about watching someone at work. Include a 
description of the work and the reasons why you would or would 
not like it. 

2. List all jobs of any kind that you have had after school or 
during vacations and under each one give the following informa- 
tion: (a) the main duties you performed; (b) whether you liked 
to do them; and (c) whether you think you did them well. 

3. List the strengths and weaknesses in yourself that the job 
experiences listed in No. 2 helped you to see. 
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4. List the clubs in your school and those you know of in your 
community. Then, opposite the name of each club write the dif- 
ferent kinds of occupations that you think belonging to the club 
would help prepare you for. Here is an example: 


Club Occupations * 
Camera club Newspaper photographer 
Commercial photographer 
Magazine article writer 
Scientific researcher 


Check those clubs to which you belong or have belonged. 

5. Ask two people who know you well to list your strong points. 

6. Read a biography of someone in a field of work in which you 
are interested and make a report that includes the following in- 
formation about that person: (a) education; (b) experiences that 
helped him discover himself, his interests, and his abilities; (c) 
experiences in early jobs; (d) special training for his work; (e) the 
abilities and the personality factors that helped him to become 
successful; (f) comparison of his characteristics and abilities with 
those you think you have. 

7. Clip newspaper items telling about prominent people in vari- 
ous fields of work. What information about interests, aptitudes, 
abilities, training, and experience is given? Appoint a committee 
to make a bulletin-board display of the articles. 
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4. HOW SCHOOL HELPS YOU 


How do school subjects help? 

Why should careful consideration be given to your high school 
program? 

How can your counselor or adviser help you? 

In what other ways can school help you? 

How important is a high school diploma? 

Are employers interested in your school record? 


How school subjects help. It is reported to have been the 
custom in China years ago for school boys to walk slowly and 
sedately. They did not go in for sports as our American boys 
do because they were afraid that exercise might shake out some 
of the important facts which they had stored in their brains 
so carefully. A Chinese boy's education in those days consisted 
largely of memorizing a great mass of facts. From time to time 
he was given long examinations in which he was required to 
write page after page of the books he had memorized. When 
he had completed all these examinations successfully, he was 
considered to have obtained an education. 

It is true that in our schools of today we learn many facts 
which become helpful tools. But we believe that education 
means more than the learning of facts. We know, indeed, that 
many other things must be included in our education if we are 
to become useful and successful citizens. An outstanding part 
that your school plays in your education is in making it possible 
for you to discover, test, and develop your interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities in various ways. For example, you may find out 
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by means of your studies in school whether you have much or 
little aptitude for and ability in mathematics, science, languages, 
art, and mechanical work. If you find writing compositions the 
most distasteful of your duties no matter how hard you try, 
you have somé reason to think that your interest does not lie 
in the field of writing. On the other hand, if you look forward 
to your hour in the shop as the most pleasant time of your day, 
you have a basis for thinking that you may find work of that 
nature to your liking. However, be careful not to confuse your 
liking of the subject with your enjoyment of friends in the class 
or with your liking for the teacher. 

Much general preparation is given in school for your future 
work, whatever it may be. Everyone needs general education, 
not only because it broadens viewpoints and opens up new 
possibilities of greater interests to come, but because it is an 
excellent starting place from which to explore. 

Some of the subjects you take may be called "exploratory," 
or "tryout," courses, because they give you a chance to try your- 
self out. In some junior high schools much time is given to 
these tryout courses, and the work is so planned that you may 
try yourself out in several subjects. In the senior high school, 
also, you have many opportunities to try out your interests and 
aptitudes through school subjects and activities at the same 
time that you are adding to your general education and obtain- 
ing some preparation for an occupation. 

No doubt you think of what you learn in school in terms 
of the various school subjects. So let us start with them and 
see how they may be of use in your planning, keeping in mind 
that you are exploring or trying out your interests and aptitudes 
as well as progressing in your education. 

English. English is necessary to you in almost any job—espe- 
cially if you really mean to make progres. Employers often 
judge a new worker by his enunciation and use of English. They 
have reason to think that anyone who is careless in these respects 
probably doesn't care about improving himself and that he is 
willing to stay where he is, not only in his speech, but in his 
job. Of course, the employer whose business depends in part 
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Knowing correct English 
is necessary to you in al- 
most any job, but a thor- 
ough knowledge of the 
English language is essen- 
tial for any work involv- 
ing the use of words. 


on the impression received by the public wants a worker who 
has good speech habits to answer the telephone or to meet 
customers. In some jobs a great deal is accomplished in meetings 
and discussions at which methods and other matters are planned. 
For this type of work an employer will prefer someone who 
can express himself clearly and forcefully, because this is almost 
essential for able leadership. 

It has been said that 90 per cent of our communication with 
one another is through speech. Therefore you can see the need 
for expressing yourself well. Whenever you recite in class, give 
an oral composition, or make a speech in the auditorium, you 
are gaining in this skill. You are learning to express yourself 
in a clear, brief, and direct way. When you can do this, you will 
have a valuable tool which will be of service to you whether 
you are giving a direction on your job, selling in a store, or 
making a public speech. A few of the occupations that require 
a special ability in speech are those of actor, teacher, minister, 
radio and television announcer, hostess, lawyer, salesman. 
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Writing skill is important, too, even though we do less writing 
than talking. It is a valuable asset to be able to write a straight- 
forward statement in clear and easily read English. Punctuation, 
spelling, and handwriting are the first things an employer sees 
when he receives a letter of application. Besides being needed 
to give the proper impression of you, skill in writing will help 
you in any undertaking in which written communication is 
necessary. An author, reporter, printer, secretary, proofreader, 
editor, or script writer is completely dependent on his ability 
to use the tool of written English. 

Foreign language. If you enjoy working with words in Eng- 
lish, you may also have ability in foreign languages. The same 
kind of capacity is needed for both. French, German, Spanish, 
and other foreign languages are useful, and in many cases 
necessary, for workers who travel for firms which buy or sell 
products in other countries; for workers on steamship lines or 
on international air lines; for those who work in the foreign 
departments of large newspapers, banks, and business offices; 
for teachers of languages; for scientists; and for people in gov- 
ernment work and United Nations workers. 

If a foreign language is spoken in your home, you. should 
realize that you have an asset that other people in your classes 
may not have. You should not overlook the opportunity to 
develop this further by studying the language in school. The 
ease in speaking another language which you may have gained 
or can gain at home may give you a special advantage for finding 
a good job for which a foreign language is a requirement. 

Mathematics and science. We owe our modern inventions 
and scientific discoveries in large part to the knowledge and 
use of mathematics and science. 

The carpenter, painter, tool maker, dressmaker, salesman, 
and scores of other workers you could name use simple mathe- 
matics every day. Special kinds are used by specialized workers. 
Mathematics and sciences as taught in the later years, of high 
school and in college are used by highly trained people to make 
inventions and scientific discoveries, as well as in the routine 
work of many occupations. 
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You have studied mathematics ever since you started in 
school, and you may have had some work in general science 
which has given you an over-all view of the field of science. 
If you like general science, you can explore your interest further 
by taking such subjects as biology, chemistry, physics, as well 
as other specialized courses which may be given in your high 
school. 

There are occupations which depend on mathematics or sci- 
ence or both as their chief tools. Some of those requiring special 
ability in mathematics are the occupations of tool maker, drafts- 
man, architect, airplane inspector, cashier, and of mechanical, 
electrical, chemical, or radio engineer. Workers in the field of 
science who are familiar to you are the radio technician, the 
physician, the nurse, the dentist, the electrician, the dry cleaner. 
You could-add many more to this list. 

Social studies. History, geography, civics, and economics are 
subjects which tell the story of human relations. It has been 
said that man has given so much time to scientific invention 
and discovery that these have progressed far ahead of his study 
of people and how to help them fit into the changing conditions 
which have come about because of inventions and discoveries. 

If you are interested in people and their problems, social 
studies will help to give you the background for deciding 
whether you would like to work in occupations connected with 
this field. The social worker, the labor leader, the employment 
interviewer, the politician, the sociologist, and the archaeologist 
are a few of those who need the background of the social studies. 
As people become aware of the necessity for more progress in 
solving social problems, more people will be needed to work 
in this field. Not only are social studies important for those 
who might be considering these occupations, but also they 
are necessary for everyone in order to be a good citizen. 

Physical education and health. Courses in physical education 
are enjoyed because in them you can take part in many kinds 
of sports. This usually seems like good recreation, but besides 
the good time you have in the gymnasium and on the play 
field, the teamwork you practice is one way of learning coopera- 
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COURTESY THE EDISON INSTITUTE 


Physical education and group sports contribute to your health and give 
you a chance to learn cooperation and good sportsmanship—qualities that 
are useful in whatever occupation you choose. 


tion and good sportsmanship. 'The boy or the girl who knows 
how to work and play with others has discovered something 
which will always be an asset on a job. 

Health courses teach the rules of health as they concern your 
body and your mind. In these courses you find out how to 
protect your health and to practice the habits of healthful living. 
You learn to know what good health standards are and to realize 
that if you expect to do a good job later, good health may mean 
the difference between getting satisfaction from your work and 
being unable to compete with others who have better health 
and vitality than you have. Your courses in hygiene, physiology, 
nutrition, and safety education, as well as your activities in the 
gymnasium, give you this information. 

If you have a special interest in these subjects, you may find 
a future occupation related to them. Some of these occupations 
are athletic coach, sports announcer, sports writer, swimming- 
pool attendant, teacher, umpire, public health nurse, dietitian, 
professional golfer, and professional baseball, football, and bas- 
ketball player. 
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COURTESY DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


AII the courses you take in high school are related to some occupational 
field, but some give you actual experience that provides an opportunity 
for finding out what field your interests and aptitudes point toward. 


Other school subjects. With the exception of foreign lan- 
guage, we have been discussing school subjects commonly 
known as "general" or "foundation" subjects. English, mathe- 
matics, social studies, science, and health are common to most 
school programs. However, all the other subjects give you 
further opportunities to determine your particular interests 
and aptitudes that point toward occupations related to the sub- 
jects. For example, the commercial studies try out interests and 
aptitudes that point toward the occupations of accountant, 
auditor, bookkeeper, collector, office clerk, office-machine op- 
erator, paymaster, stenographer, stock clerk, typist. Similarly, 
home economics, industrial arts, mechanical drawing, music, 
and art each may reveal interests and aptitudes that point 
toward a considerable number of occupations related to each 
of these subjects. 

Planning your high school program. It is necessary for you 
to keep in mind your plans for your high school education and 
the use you intend to make of it. Some of the questions to be 
considered are whether you expect to graduate, whether you 
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are going to college, and what kind of work you would like 
to do. 

You will have to make up your mind whether your high 
school studies are to be the basic training for your job or 
whether you will go on to take more specialized training after 
high school. 

The courses of study in high schools offer you the experience 
of trying out certain fields of work. Most high schools offer at 
least four courses: the commercial, the college preparatory, the 
technical or industrial, and the general. In some large cities 
there are special high schools for each course of study, such 
as commercial and technical high schools. In other cities, and 
especially in smaller towns, all the courses are given in one 
high school. 

If, after studying yourself, you find that your interests lie 
in the mechanical field, you may wish to test yourself further 
by taking the technical course. Or you may choose the com- 
mercial course because of your interest in an occupation in 
business. 

In addition to the required subjects, in every course you may 
include some other subjects, known as “electives.” These are 
subjects that you yourself may choose, or elect. Electives give 
you an opportunity to develop yourself in ways which are best 
for you as an individual. 'The same careful consideration should 
be given to your electives as to your choice of a course. Your 
choice of elective subjects should be determined by their rela- 
tion to your plan as a whole. If you were planning to be a 
saleswoman in a dress shop after leaving high school, it would 
be well for you not only to choose the commercial course but 
also to study clothing and art. If you were planning on four 
years in college, it might be well to elect typing as an aid in 
writing college themes and other papers. 

Sometimes a cooperative plan can be followed in the later 
years of high school. This plan offers work experience along 
the line of one's studies in school. Usually the student works 
half time and is in school half time. The plan is used in such 
fields as sales work, office work, and the mechanical trades. A 
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Your counselor or teacher will help you to plan your course of study. 


student should consult his school counselor if interested in 
starting work on a cooperative plan. 

How your counselor or adviser can help you. One of your 
school's main responsibilities is helping you to make a plan 
for your future. Many schools have counselors—people who 
have been chosen because of their training and interest in this 
work. These counselors give a large part of their time to helping 
students solve their educational and vocational problems. 

Your counselor can aid you with your high school plans. He 
can help you to decide whether you should choose the com- 
mercial or the college-preparatory course and to decide what 
electives to take. He can tell you about the cooperative plan. 
He can give you information about specialized training and 
part-time jobs and tell you where to get a working permit or 
a Social Security number. In advising you, your counselor con- 
siders the results of any standardized tests you may have taken, 
as well as your school marks and any other facts which appear 
on your school record. He will not try to make up your mind 
for you. Instead, he will bring together all the information 
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that you have and that the school has in your records and then 
point out to you what possibilities and choices seem to be 
open to you. 

It will be helpful if you have a course in occupational in- 
formation, for then your time with the counselor can be spent 
more profitably in discussing your individual problems. 

Other ways school can help you. There are countless other 
values which come from school life besides those you get from 
your school subjects. In working with teachers and classmates, 
you learn to cooperate. You learn to respect the rights of others. 
You realize how important it is to obey regulations. You learn 
good sportsmanship and fair play and how to get along with 
all kinds of people. You learn how to work hard and how to 
get a job done by a definite time, keeping at it until it is 
finished, even though you are tired and have lost interest. 

Somewhere in your schoolwork you will discuss good manners 
and the many little things that can be done to make your con- 
tacts on the job easier and more pleasant. Good manners are 
said to be the oil which keeps our relationships with others 
running smoothly. Learning how to make friends and how to 
be a friend will be a valuable asset in your future work, so 
make the most of your many contacts in school to practice 
friendliness. 

What you do in school, the interest you have in your courses, 
and your sense of responsibility for doing well what is assigned 
to you help to determine how good a worker you will be 
later on. The attitudes you have acquired will influence an 
employer in deciding whether you would be a valuable person 
to have in his business. All the habits which you are acquiring 
from day to day will go with you through life and affect your 
Success. 

The importance of the high school diploma. Some students 
consider leaving school before graduation. Perhaps it is because 
money is needed at home, or because friends who are working 
have more money to spend, or because school has become tire- 
some and the working world seems exciting. 
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1f you do not finish high school, you are limiting yourself in your choice 
of occupations for the rest of your life. 


Of course, students with these ideas do not realize the im- 
portance given by employers to the high school diploma and 
the training for which it stands. Your counselor can tell you 
that many former students who did not graduate come back 
to ask for advice and help in securing further training. Their 
experience at work has shown them that they are handicapped 
by lack of education. They have rarely found good jobs, partly 
because they were young and partly because they were not 
trained. Sometimes the jobs they secured paid well at first, but 
soon it was clear that these jobs held no future and that the 
wages would never be much more than they were at the begin- 
ning. These boys and girls learned, the hard way, that workers 
progress very slowly if they have not finished high school. 

Young people who leave school before graduating almost 
always say, "If I don't like my job, I can always come back to 
high school." But most of those who are away from school a 
term or two find it too difficult to take up their studies where 
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they left off. The school routine seems very exacting. Their 
former classmates are ahead of them, and, of course, they feel 
older than the others in their classes. If they have been fortunate 
enough to have had jobs, they may have become accustomed 
to having more spending money than they can have while going 
to school. So, very few students who leave school ever return, 
and those who do are not likely to remain. 
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In hiring new workers, many employers give preference to | 
high school graduates. Suppose that two persons, one a high 
school graduate and the other possessing only a ninth-grade 
education, apply for a position in a store. If neither one has 
had any store training or experience, which is*more likely to 
be chosen? The fact that a person has had the determination 
and stability to remain in school is in itself a recommendation. 
Add to this the high school graduate's general background and 
additional training, and you will understand why he will almost 
certainly be chosen. Because there are more high school grad- 
uates today than there were a few years ago, the person without 
a diploma today has to compete with increasingly greater num- 
bers of those who have graduated. 

When the subject of the value of high school training was 
discussed in her occupations class, Rachel Brown wrote to one 
of the leading businessmen in her city. She asked him for his 
opinion and received the following reply: 


Dear Miss Brown: 

I am very much interested in your letter of November 27, telling 
about the discussion being carried on in your occupations class 
and asking for my ideas regarding the value of a high school edu- 
cation for "success in the world." 

By success in the world I suppose that you mean success in 
business, or material success; I shall, therefore, confine myself to 
talking about this. But I do want to say that everyone should have 
a high school education even if it had nothing to do with success 
in business. The contributions that a high school education makes 
to your cultural interests and enjoyments are invaluable. It would 
be worth while if it only served to make you a better citizen. 

In business a person needs the ability to think hard and well, 
and education helps to train and develop a person's mind. We 
who are actively engaged in business notice a big difference in 
the "thinking," or reasoning, ability of those who have had a 
high school education and those who have not. 

The knowledge a person acquires in high school is also an essen- 
tial part of equipment for business. Some subjects, like English 
and mathematics, contribute more useful knowledge than others; 
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but all, to some degree, furnish knowledge that can be used in 
business. 

Another point to be considered is that educational standards are 
being continually raised. The number of men and women in busi- 
ness who have gone to college or who have at least completed 
high school is constantly increasing. This places those of lower 
attainment at a disadvantage. 

In employing men and women for our bank, we do not consider 
a high school diploma absolutely necessary, although preference 
is given to those who have received it. We are very careful, however, 
to find out why our applicant did not complete high school and 
whether or not he has endeavored to remedy his deficiency by 
attending night school. If our applicant is not interested in edu- 
cation, we find it difficult to interest ourselves in him. 

These are just a few of the reasons why I consider a high school 
education valuable. I am glad that you wrote to me and that I 
have had the opportunity to give these reasons to you. 


Very truly yours, 


A. D. Jamieson 
Vice-President 


A diploma from high school is not a guarantee of a successful 
life. It is, however, evidence that you have better tools with 
which to work, and it opens up to you larger possibilities. Of 
course, whether or not you profit from what you learn at school 
still depends upon your ability, your ambition, your industri- 
ousness, your persistence, and your attitude toward life. 

'The employer's interest in your school record. What you 
are doing in school today may not seem of very much conse- 
quence to you. However, your life in school is a chance to 
secure one of the best recommendations you could possibly 
be given when you look for your future job. Usually, as soon 
as you apply for a position, the employer will be interested in 
finding out what you did in school. For, after all, your school 
record, which measures what you were like in school, is also a 
measure of what you are apt to be like on a job. So the morn- 
ing's mail in the school office contains many inquiries about 
the records of former students. The questions come from large 
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department stores, industrial plants, civil service offices, from 
the Army and the Navy—from employers of every kind. 

Do employers really care about your marks? Thé placement 
office of a city school system asked this question of a large 
group of employers in various types of work. Nine out of ten 
replied that they were interested. They said that, of two in- 
experienced persons applying for the same job, they would 
take the one who had the better school record. These employers 
realized, as do employers in every community, that a school 
record shows numerous things besides marks received in courses. 
They want to employ people who have good work habits and 
who will stay with a job until it is finished. They want to know 
whether a person is industrious and thorough in his work. They 
want to know how long a person went to school and whether 
he was regular and prompt in attendance. They want to know 
about his character and personality—whether he is dependable, 
cooperative, courteous, and able to take criticism. 

Some employers want to know whether a person is a good 
leader and whether he took an enthusiastic part in school 
activities, such as projects and drives, clubs, and sports. They 
believe that this shows something about his general attitude 
toward his school. If a person is interested, loyal, and coopera- 
tive in school, he is likely to have the same good qualities on 
the job. 

Your school record is a picture of you while you are in school. 
Perhaps you will improve as you grow older, but people do not 
change rapidly. How you develop in school is a good indication 
of how you will develop when you have a job. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Copy the following chart in your notebook. Using your school 
marks to help you decide how to grade yourself, place on each 
line a small circle in the column headed by the word which best 
describes your ability and interest in each subject. After you have 
graded yourself on the subjects you have taken, connect the circles 
with a line. This will give you one indication of how school helps 
you see yourself. 
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My Subject Rating Chart 


E D [6] B A 
Very Poor Poor Fair Good Excellent 
AE, cvs osanna m UE EE 
Business education. ....... 
English. s oss oi a 


Foreign language. ........ 
Health education......... 
Home economics......... 
Mathematics... se ties 


2. Do you think your school marks really show what you can do? 
Why? 

3. What studies have you liked best? Do you know of some occu- 
pations in which a knowledge of these subjects would be useful? 

4. Have you a special interest in some one subject? Why? 

5. Which course in your school includes most of the subjects 
you like? Could any of your favorite subjects which are not included 
in this course be taken as electives? 

6. Is there a cooperative plan in your high school that would 
give you work experience in a field in which you think you have 
ability and in which you are interested? 

7. Make a plan, or check through your present plan, for your 
high school work. Take into consideration any plans you have for 
training and education after high school, what you know about your 
own abilities and interests, and the occupations in which you think 
you are interested. Write down any difficulties and questions; then 
ask your counselor or your teacher to help you with them and to 
check your plan. 

8. Obtain a sample of the permanent record blank of your school 
from the principal or a counselor, Analyze it carefully to see what 
information concerning your school experiences is thought impor- 
tant enough to record. Measure yourself according to what you think 
your record is at the present. Would it be a good recommendation 
for you if you were trying to get a job? 
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5. USING YOUR LEISURE TIME 


Why do we have so much leisure time today? 
How can leisure time be of help to you? 

What is an avocation? 

What are some of the different kinds of hobbies? 
How can hobbies work for you? 


Why we have more leisure time. What would you do with 
your time if you were suddenly told that you had a whole day 
for leisure? Would you have something definite that you 
wanted to do, or would you just sit around? 

The students of the Mason School had this to decide one 
Tuesday morning when school was dismissed at ten o'clock 
because a large water main had broken. As they came out of 
the building and went down the street, excited groups of friends 
discussed plans for this day of unexpected leisure. 

"I'm going to work on my car," said Henry Stephens. "I've 
worked three nights on it and I just found out last night what 
was wrong. If I can get it fixed up today, we can ride over to 
Fremont to see the ball game Saturday." 

“Pll have time to work on my yacht for the model boat 
races!" exclaimed Ned Finley. 

"I'm going home to work on my room," Mary Blair chimed 
in. "The walls and furniture are painted now, but I still have 
the draperies to make. What are you going to do, Betty?" 

“Oh, I don't know,” replied Betty. “Mother isn't home, and 
I haven't anything to do. I'll sit around and listen to the radio, 
I guess. Or I may go to a movie.” 
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More people have more leisure time today than ever before in history. 
What do you do with yours? 


Peter and Jimmy anda few others had no plans either. They 
stood around awhile and finally started a softball game on a 
vacant lot. 

"These young people had only part of one day to plan for. 
The amount of leisure time we all have to spend is continually 
increasing, so using it to best advantage is one of the most 
important problems of our life. 

A hundred years ago people worked from sunrise to sunset 
or later. No one except the very wealthy had any leisure, and 
those few were spoken of as "the leisure class" and set apart 
from people who had to work for a living. When most people 
worked 14 hours a day, the problem of how to spend leisure 
time was not so great as 1t is now. 

Work days of 8, and even 7 or 6, hours have now become 
usual. Not only has the work day been shortened, but the work 
week has been reduced to 5 or 514 days, and the week end 
lengthened, Timesaving inventions and improved methods of 
producing things are largely responsible for the decreased work 
hours of the present and may cause a still further reduction 
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The figures given in the picture at the top show the amount of leisure 
time enjoyed by a worker today. The chart below it shows that work 
hours are lessening steadily, and that it is estimated that by 1960 they will 
be still less. As work hours lessen, leisure-time hours increase. 


in the future. Perhaps in years to come we shall have a 4-day 
work week. Then we shall be even more concerned with how 
to spend our leisure time. 

Then, too, people used to work as many years as they were 
physically able, but now they retire from their jobs at an earlier 
age. At the same time, in the United States the length of life 
is increasing. Add these two facts, and you will see that in our 
era people can expect to have many more years of leisure in 
later life and that the person who has developed leisure-time 
interests will find in them much of his enjoyment of living. 

It is astonishing how much leisure is available to everyone, 
including you. Perhaps you think that because you have to go 
to school and study and help at home you have no time for 
anything else. If for a week you were to keep a record showing 
how you spend your time, you might be surprised to discover 
the many minutes and hours that are free. 

How leisure time can be of help to you. Some people know 
they should do something with their free time but are at a loss 
to know what; others think leisure means rest periods, during 
which they should do nothing. 

You can probably remember days during vacation when there 
seemed to be nothing to do and yet you went to bed at night 
as tired as you ever had been from a day's work. Unless a person 
is really exhausted, rest is found in a change of activity rather 
than in complete idleness. The people who come back to their 
regular work rested and refreshed are those who make the most 
of their leisure time and who know how to spend it so as to 
derive real enjoyment. 

There are all kinds of ways in which leisure time can be 
helpful to you—in giving you interests, valuable friendships, a 
chance to discover and to develop your aptitudes; in contribut- 
Ing to your poise, self-confidence, and broadened outlook. Some 
people spend much time in service to the community. Others 
use their time to gain more knowledge or skill for use on their 
jobs or as preparation for a better job. An increasing number 
of people earn their living by work which in itself is uninterest- 
ing or monotonous to them, and these people, who find no way 
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Your leisure-time activities will help you to discover your real interests. 


to express themselves in their jobs, sometimes find leisure-time 
activities that supply this need. There are many ways in which 
one can just relax—by reading something "light," by enjoying 
a movie, radio, or television show, by visiting with friends. 
"These relaxations are refreshing, but if they take up all your 
leisure time, you are not making the most of it. 

Vary your leisure-time activities. Then you will be developing 
yourself into a well-rounded person. If you like to do nothing 
but read, you are losing an opportunity to make friends and 
to learn how to get along with people, and you are probably 
not getting enough fresh air and exercise for your full physical 
development. On the other hand, if you spend too much time 
in outdoor activities, you may be at a loss when you have to 
stay indoors. So it is wise to learn both active and quiet ways 
of spending your leisure. You should be able to play a game 
of baseball or tennis as well as to sit in the grandstand; you 
should enjoy taking part in a play as much as watching a 
performance. 

One girl told her counselor that since she knew she was not 
beautiful, she had decided to make her personality as interesting 
as possible. She was learning to dance well, to play the piano, 
to excel in several sports, and at the same time she was keeping 
informed about books, movies, and current events, in order 
that she would have something to give whatever group of people 
she might be with. As a result of these efforts, she was an in- 
teresting person to be with, and she could. enjoy every occasion. 

Usually, leisure activities are most refreshing when they are 
Very different from one's work activity. A bookkeeper, for 
example, might enjoy bowling because it offers him an oppor- 
tunity for physical exertion and contact with people which his 
work lacks. A saleswoman, who is surrounded by people all day 
and who is physically active in her work, might find more 
relaxation in reading. 

1 You can use your leisure time to help you explore your 

Interests and abilities. This is another way, along with the many 

Ways you have already discussed, of finding out about yourself. 

You have talked about how school courses, as well as clubs and 
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other extracurricular activities, can help you to recognize the 
direction in which your interests and abilities may take you. 
But when it comes to finding out what really interests you most, 
how you choose to spend your time will be a good guide. This 
is true also of discovering your aptitudes. So your activities 
when you are not in school—the ways you use your free time— 
are worth your careful consideration. 

Often you choose some leisure-time activity because you dis- 
cover that you can do it well, or you continue an activity be- 
cause you have developed skill in doing it. Perhaps you spend 
some of your leisure working on old radios, making Christmas 
cards, or collecting something that interests you. You do these 
things because you want to do them and take pleasure in seeing 
how well you can do them. You get satisfaction from spending 
your leisure time in this way, and you say, "It is my hobby." 

What an avocation is. A hobby is often spoken of as an 
"avocation," to distinguish it from a "vocation." You know that 
à vocation means an occupation at which one earns his living. 
The word avocation really means “away from vocation"—work 
one does for the pleasure and satisfaction of doing it and not 
as a means of earning a living. 

An avocation may be quite different from one's daily work, 
or it may be related to it. A doctor in a small community spends 
his leisure time learning about allergies. He reads books on 
allergies, goes to the city to attend lectures on allergies, and 
Spends evenings talking to other doctors about allergies. Al- 
though this subject is close to his everyday work, it is of so 
much interest to him that he enjoys studying it. Another doctor 
finds relaxation in his avocation of water-color painting because, 
he says, it is so totally different from his profession. So an 
avocation, or hobby, may be like your regular work or entirely 
unrelated to it. 

What is an avocation for one person may be a vocation for 
Someone else. A carpenter may like to go fishing on week ends, 
While a fisherman may be spending his leisure time in the 
basement workshop using a carpenter’s tools to make things 
Out of wood. A piano teacher may enjoy making her own dresses 
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in her free time, while the girl who works in the alteration 
department of a dress shop may play the piano in the evening. 

Some of the different kinds of hobbies. If you have ever gone 
to a hobby show, you have seen displays of dozens of different 
kinds of hobbies. At one recent show the displays were divided 
into seven groups, according to the type of hobby on display. 

Under "Art and Photography" were grouped all kinds of 
sketches, mechanical drawings, oil and water-color paintings, 
designs, modeling and pottery work, and photography. 

Under “Handicrafts” were grouped model boats and air- 
planes, electrical apparatus, metalwork, leathercraft, wood carv- 
ings, birdhouses, radios, puppets, furniture, and toys. 

The “Household Arts” section included exhibits of prepared 
foods, handmade clothing, knitted articles, embroidered and 
woven articles, dressed dolls, rugs, quilts, lamp shades, and other 
items showing special abilities in household arts. 

In the “Pets” section, cats, dogs, guinea pigs, turtles, and fish 
were on display. 

Crowds gathered in the room given over to the “Talent and 
Entertainment” group to see the continuous show, which in- 
cluded tap and ballet dancing, acting, singing, and instrument 
playing. 

Besides all these, there was a gymnasium and a pool, where 
exhibitions of sports were in process. 

Also on display were large collections of minerals, plants, 
autographs, scrapbooks, stamps, badges, curios, and many other 
things. Some of these “collections” were really accumulations. 
If you are interested in collecting as a hobby, you should realize 
that accumulating is not the same as collecting. A gathering 
together of a quantity of any one type of article without any 
plan or purpose has no real value. To be able to say truly 
that you have a collection, you must have selected each article 
carefully and for a reason. 

It would seem from the displays at the hobby show..that 
almost anything you make, collect, or do outside your vocation 
could be considered a hobby. If you can make the following 
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A hobby is something that interests you and that you enjoy doing. It 
may also prove helpful to you later in an occupation. 


courtesy Life 


statements about an activity, you can be sure that the activity 
is a real hobby rather than just a passing fad or fancy: 


1. I do not grow tired of it. 

2. It coaxes me on to greater effort. 

3. I like to talk about it. 

4. I began it without thought of making money. 

5. It is something which belongs particularly to me and which 
I develop in the directions that please me most. 

6. It gives me freedom and relaxation. 


How hobbies can work for you. Hobbies can give you the 
many benefits that other leisure-time activities can give, and 
in addition they may have other values. 

Your hobby may be a source of income while you are still 
in school and an extra source of income when you are on the 
job. A boy who was given a small set of magician's tricks when 
he was ten years old has since added to his collection until now, 
as a high school student, he is being paid $10 a performance 
for his act by clubs in his city. Perhaps you know students who 
are using their hobbies to earn money. A girl started designing 
and making aprons in her clothing class at school. She enjoyed 
it so much that she made them as gifts for her relatives and 
friends. Now that she is married, she has her home and children 
to care for, but in her leisure hours she makes aprons to be 
sold by a specialty shop, and with the money she buys the new 
hat or dress or purse that she couldn’t have otherwise. 

Sometimes an avocation turns into a vocation. It is possible 
to become so expert at an avocation and to enjoy it so much 
that it changes place with a vocation. Or situations may arise 
which prevent a person’s working at his vocation, and his avoca- 
tion provides the means of earning his living. 

A sea captain who liked to draw and paint during his leisure 
hours aboard ship is now known professionally for his beautiful 
paintings of ships and of the sea. A stenographer who liked to 
plan parties was engaged by a large hotel to act as hostess and 
arrange the entertainment of the guests. A veteran who was a 
salesman before the war could no longer follow his former occu- 
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pation because of an injury. His favorite hobby had been mak- 
ing flies for trout fishing. Now he is earning a good income 
by tying flies for stores specializing in fishermen's supplies. A 
well-known band leader began his musical career as a member 
of his family orchestra, which played for neighborhood dances. 
When he was a boy, his hobby earned him his spending money. 
Today, his hobby has become his lifework. 

There is the girl who learned to weave "for fun" and now 
has a studio where she teaches weaving; the former teacher, 
now a cripple, who has developed her interest in making 
ceramic pins for gifts into a way of earning her living; the boy 
who always had a half dozen pets and now has a pet shop; the 
machinist who gardened on week ends and now is a farmer. 
All around you these examples point out the ways that hobbies 
can help you to discover your interests and abilities and be of 
real value to you. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. To find out how you are spending your leisure time, make a 
chart similar to the one below and keep a record of your time for 
a week. Of course the activities of different days will vary. 


My Use of Leisure 


Day 8 a.m. to 12 noon 12 noon to 6 P.M. 6 p.m. to 10 P.M. 
(four hours) (six hours) (four hours) 
Monday | Breakfast: 14 hr. | Lunch: 1$ hr. Dinner: 1 hr. 
School: 314 hr. School: 314 hr. Television: 14 hr. 
Tennis: 1 hr. Study: 2 hr. 
Help at home: 1 hr. | Reading: 1$ hr. 
£0 | lo on rrr ores 


2 Study your chart. In what ways could your leisure time have 
been used to better advantage? What part of this time was spent 
9n a hobby? 
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3. Make a survey of the hobbies of your teachers. Ask a teacher 
to talk to your group about his hobby. 

4. Talk to someone whom you consider successful. Find out 
whether he used any of his leisure time to help him in his vocation. 

5. List the hobbies you have had in the past and those you have 
now. After each, indicate what occupations you think your interest 
in the hobby might lead to. 

6. If you know of someone who turned his avocation into a 
vocation, tell the class about it. 

7. Make a survey of such institutions in your community as 
libraries, museums, parks, etc., available for your use during leisure 
time. What opportunities for hobbies do they furnish? Perhaps the 
results of your class survey can be supplied to the other students 
in your school to help plan a “stay-at-home” vacation next summer. 
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6. YOU AND YOUR WORK 


What three steps enter into choosing your work? 

What are some of the motives that may influence your choice? 
Are there other factors to be considered? 

What are the next steps in planning? 


The three steps in choosing your work. All your discussion 
so far has been on the ways in which you may learn about your 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities—from tests, the opinions of 
others, school subjects, and work experience, as well as from 
clubs, hobbies, and other leisure-time activities. Your interests 
and aptitudes are of the greatest importance in choosing an 
occupation in which you can be successful and happy. But there 
are other motives, of which you should be aware, that influence 
you in selecting an occupation. 

Margaret sat working at the living-room table. It was covered 
With sheets of notebook paper containing lists of words. Many 
of the words had been crossed out, and Margaret was continu- 
ing to write words in and to cross words out. When Margaret's 
father came in, he exclaimed: “What’s going on here? What 
kind of homework is this?" 

"I'm trying to take an inventory of myself,” replied Margaret. 
"I'm writing down all the things I like to do and those I think 
I can do best and what I think my strong and weak points are." 

"Why are you doing all this?" asked her father. 

“This is the way we are going about trying to match ourselves 
to occupations," said Margaret. "First we tried to find out about 
ourselves. The second step will be finding out about different 
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occupations. After that we will be ready for the third step— 
choosing our work by matching ourselves to jobs. The trouble 
is, I must learn more about myself before I find out about jobs." 

You are at the same stage as Margaret. You, too, need to 
know more about the things that affect you personally in choos- 
ing your work before you learn about occupations. 

Motives that may influence your choice. Other motives than 
strong interests and aptitudes have influenced many people's 
choices of occupations. By “motive” we mean whatever makes 
you decide to do something. Your motive may be regard for 
parents’ wishes, admiration for some friend or relative, a de- 
sire to give service, a desire to make money, or some chance 
circumstance. 

Parents’ wishes. Are you thinking of an occupation because 
your parents want you to choose it? Sometimes parents, because 
they want a son ora daughter to have greater Opportunity than 
they themselves had, plan to prepare the son or the daughter 
for a profession or a business or for some other position of im- 
portance in the community, without regard for the interests, 
aptitudes, limitations, or wishes of the young person involved. 
The parents’ desire that their children shall have the best posi- 
tions possible is a worthy and understandable one. But if the 
boy or the girl is not suited for the work the parents have in 
mind, their efforts may bring disappointment to themselves 
and unhappiness to the young person concerned. 

On the other hand, a parent who is well established in a 
trade, a profession, or a business may often be able to help the 
new worker to a good start. A plumber, an electrician, a builder, 
or some other skilled worker may secure an apprenticeship for 
his son and later find a place for him in his own business. A 
young lawyer who starts in his father's office may avoid the 
waiting for clients and the Struggle to get a start that many 
young lawyers experience. Frequently, a parent who has his 
own business gives a son or a daughter a position and plans to 
turn the management or ownership over to the younger mem- 
ber of the family later on. In Such a case, the boy or the girl 
has the additional advantage of being familiar with many of 
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Your parents can often help you in planning for an occupation, but it is 
best for you yourself to make the final decision based on what you find 
out about yourself. 


the aspects of that particular business or occupation, having 
heard them discussed all his life. 

Very often, too, families want the young generation to fol- 
low an occupational pattern established by several previous 
generations. In one family, for instance, a store founded by a 
great-grandfather had remained under family management dur- 
Ing each succeeding generation. At present, a member of that 
family is having a difficult time convincing his parents that he 
Should break away from this tradition because he wants to be 
a farmer. 

Admiration for others. Are you thinking of an occupation be- 
cause someone you admire is successful in it and you would 
like to imitate him? Many mistakes have been made in this 
Way. Before you make a decision, you should be sure that this 
element does not enter into it. A brother, a sister, or a close 
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If your motive is a desire 
to give service, you may 
want to be a teacher or a 
nurse. These jobs may not 
result in your earning a 
lot of money, but they are 
very satisfying to people 
who want to be helpful to 
others. 
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Don't let the kind of clothing you will wear determine your choice of an 
occupation. You may be happier and make more money in a trade than 
n an office job. 


friend may do well in a certain kind of job, but people are 
often very different from one another even when they are close 
friends or belong to the same family. You may not be successful 
at all in this particular work, but almost certainly there is 
Something else that you will be able to do well. 

Desire to give service. Are you thinking of an occupation be- 
cause it offers an opportunity to serve others? Social workers, 
Community workers, church workers, nurses, teachers, and the 
like are aware before they start on their jobs that they have 
chosen Occupations at which they will never earn large sums of 
money but which will give them the satisfaction of helping 
others. Unless you have a strong desire to be of service to others, 
You should consider the matter carefully before choosing any 
of these Occupations. 

i High pay. Are you thinking of an occupation because you are 
interested in making a lot of money? Of course, everyone needs 
to plan to make enough money to live comfortably, but even 
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The figures given here are for the 
year 1940, but the proportions today 
are probably about the same. 


though a job pays well, you 
may not be able to do the 
work or find happiness and 
satisfaction in it. 

Attraction of white-collar 
jobs. Are you thinking of an 
occupation because it is a 
white-collar job and there- 
fore seems more respectable 
than other occupations? 
"There is a mistaken idea that 
any jobs at which people do 
not wear "working clothes" 
are superior. At a time when 
only 15 per cent of all work- 
ers had white-collar jobs, sur- 
veys showed that 60 per cent 
of the students in high schools 
wanted this type of work. 

If you are looking forward 
to a so-called white-collar job, 
examine your motive care- 
fully. Be certain that the 
work is the kind you really 
want to do and for which you 
are suited. The idea that one 
kind of work is more honor- 
able than another is out- 
dated. The skills of the man 


with a trade may take longer to learn than the skills of the office 
worker. You can win the respect of your neighbors in either 
kind of job. Also, trade workers, such as the electrician, the 
plumber, and the baker, often have better opportunities to set 
up businesses of their own. Don't let the kind of clothing you 
will wear determine your choice of occupation. 

Social position. Are you thinking of an occupation because it 
has prestige or social position or offers an opportunity for meet- 
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ing important people? This is, of course, not a sensible basis 
on which to choose an occupation unless you have the necessary 
qualifications for the job. 

Other factors to be considered. There are still other con- 
ditions which you must think of as you plan. How much money, 
if any, is available for your training? Is it enough to pay for 
the kind of training necessary for the job you have in mind? 
Or must you plan for the job that will permit you to support 
yourself as soon as possible? Your financial situation will nat- 
urally affect your long-range and short-range planning. How- 
ever, it is not always necessary to give up the idea of entering 
an occupation because the money is not at hand to finance a 
long training period. There are countless examples of people 
who have earned their living and continued their training at 
the same time. 

Occasionally the location of an occupation is a factor leading 
to a choice. The young worker usually has to consider the 
kinds of jobs that exist in the locality in which he lives. If in 
his community there is a great variety of jobs, he will be able 
to choose from many more than he would in a locality that 
specializes in a certain kind of work. If you lived on the coast 
of Maine and wished to remain there, you might earn your 
living as a fisherman; but if you wanted to become an orange 
grower, you would have to move to another climate. 

Sometimes people looking for adventure want to work in 
surroundings very different from those they know. The boy 
who lives in the city may think he would like the wide-open 
Spaces, and the country boy may think life in the city would 
be more interesting. A girl studying nursing may believe she 
Would like to work in a hospital in India, although in the 
hospital at home she could follow the same routine under better 
living and working conditions. If an occupation can be carried 
on only in certain localities and if you are especially fitted for 
it and trained in it, then, of course, you must live in such a 
locality. In general, a great variety of jobs is found in many 
Sections of the country. So unless it is really necessary to move, 
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there are advantages in working in a locality with which you 
are familiar. 

In periods of low employment, when jobs are hard to get, 
you may find that you have to take the job which is available 
rather than the one you would choose. This does not mean 
giving up hope for the job of your choice. It can be the aim 
toward which you work. You will find that many of the things 
you learn on the job that is not your choice will be helpful to 
you in securing the one you really want. 

Next steps in planning. After considering all the information 
you have about yourself—your interests, your aptitudes, your 
abilities, your motives, and other factors influencing your choice 
—you will find that you need, besides, a great deal of informa- 
tion about the requirements and opportunities of different 
occupations. 

Broadening your knowledge about jobs. A boy who had spent 
all his life in a mill town could list only three or four jobs 
which he knew anything about. He did not want to operate 
a punch press in the mill because he knew someone who had 
been injured at the job. He did not want to work in the mill 
office because he did not like office work. He thought he might 
like to be a truck driver because his next-door neighbor drove 
a mill truck. Not many young people of today would have as 
limited an outlook as this. Without any particular effort, you 
could no doubt list at least a hundred jobs about which you 
know something. But since there are thousands of different jobs 
in the world, if you are going to match yourself well with your 
job, you will have to broaden your knowledge about occupa- 
tions and what they require of workers. Your knowledge, too, 
should be so organized that you can be sure you have all the 
information you need. 

You may think that this is an impossible task, but grouping 
occupations into large fields or “families” will help to simplify 
your task. You will want to learn something about all the broad 
fields of work before you begin to narrow your choice. Then, 
it will not be a matter necessarily of choosing just one occupa- 
tion but of matching yourself to the larger fields and making 
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If you think you want to be a model or an actress, be sure you have the 
personal qualifications and that you know what work and training are 
involved in these occupations. 


a temporary choice. As time goes on and you develop your 
interests and abilities, this temporary choice may become more 
definite. In Parts Two and Three of this book, the world of 
work and various groups of occupations are discussed. 
Building on your strong points. You will find, as you narrow 
the fields of your choice and learn the requirements in them, 
that you will not have all the abilities required for any job. 
No one can match his abilities perfectly with a job's require- 
ments. Even a famous musician has weaknesses that some other 
musician does not have; but the other musician is weak in 
another respect. The important thing is to consider your 
strengths and whether they are sufficient for a start on the job. 
When it comes to making a final choice, you should be very 
realistic about your strong and weak points. Mary Michaels is 
an example of a girl who took every factor into consideration. 
Mary knew that she was friendly and could make people feel 
comfortable—she liked being with people. She also liked keep- 
ing records and keeping things in order. Because she was inter- 
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ested in people, she knew most of the families in her com- 
munity. 

On the other side, Mary listed her weaknesses as follows: 
Although she was healthy, she was not physically strong. Her 
eyesight was fair, but she had been advised not to enter an 
occupation where close work was required. She had to remain 
in the small community where she lived because her mother 
was an invalid and there were smaller brothers and sisters and 
a home to be supervised. 

When Mary finished high school, she became the receptionist 
in the office of the town's only doctor. Her friendly personality, 
her knowledge of the community, and her ability to keep 
records and make out bills made her a valuable helper. These 
tasks did not require great physical exertion nor did they strain 
her eyes, and she had the advantage of having a pleasant job 
near home. 

Everyone has both strong and weak points. However, it is well 
to remember that weak points can very often be strengthened. 
For example, if you think you do not like working with people, 
don’t be sure of it until you have made it your business to 
learn more about people and about how to be friendly. Or 
perhaps you say you are too careless ever to do clerical work 
well. Again, steady effort to be neater and to organize your 
work better will produce results. You will be able to handle 
a job successfully if at the start you have certain necessary strong 
points and then add to these by means of your training and 
experience. 

It is well also to realize that very few of the thousands of 
existing jobs require extremely specialized ability. Most of us 
could do well in a number of jobs—even if they are not alike. 
For it has been proved that one person can handle jobs calling 
for different sets of requirements. This is where your avocation 
may come in. If you are attracted to several types of work, you 
may choose one for a vocation and one or two of the others for 
avocations. 

Making a decision. From our discussion it is evident that 
choosing a vocation is a long-time process. You learn to know 
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yourself—your interests and abilities, your strengths and weak- 
nesses. You consider the many motives and other factors which 
go into making an occupational choice. You learn all you can 
about various occupations, constantly weighing yourself in 
terms of their demands. Your ideas may change as your interests 
and abilities change. You gradually will come to a decision. If 
you are wise, you will put off the decision as long as your delay 
is not interfering with special training you may need. For all 
this painstaking effort and thought you will be repaid with 
real satisfaction in the vocation on which you decide. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


l. Ask ten people to tell you the reason or reasons why they 
chose their occupations. Tabulate their answers. Which reason was 
given the greatest number of times? Which the least? 

2. When the high school counselor's Question Box was opened, 
the following questions were found. How would you answer them? 
Give the reasons for your answers. 

a. My father wants me to be a builder, and I want to be a farmer. 

What should I do about it? 

b. When I get ready to work, I want to get a job in Hawaii. 
How should I go about planning to do this? 

c. I like music, and people say I am pretty good at it. I would 
like help in finding out whether I have enough ability to 
specialize in it. 

d. My best pal, Jim, is working in a bank. I like to tinker with 
my car and my radio, but Jim says that sort of thing leads 
to a dirty job and that I should get a job like his. Is he right? 

€. I think I might like social work because I like to work with 
people and to try to help them. Is there any kind of vacation 
job I might get that would help me to decide? 

3. Take an inventory of yourself by answering, under the heading 
“Analyzing Myself” on a page in your notebook, the following 
questions. Write your answers as statements. 

a. What outstanding interests do I have? 

b. What are my outstanding aptitudes? 

c. How have I rated on the standardized aptitude and achieve- 

ment tests I have taken? 
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d. What are the outstanding characteristics of my personality, 
including my strengths and weaknesses? 

e. Am I healthy and physically strong? 

f. What physical handicaps do I have, if any? 

g. Which jobs that I have held have I liked particularly well, 
and which have I disliked? 

h. What clubs have I enjoyed, and why? 

i. Which school subjects have I liked best, and which have I 
liked least? 

j. What is my favorite hobby? 

k. What other leisure-time activities have I liked especially? 

l. How long shall I probably be able to continue my schooling? 

m. What other factors besides interest and aptitude do I consider 
important in choosing my vocation? 

n. What field of occupations do I think I might choose? What 
is my preference, if any, as to a specific job in that field? 
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PART TWO: YOUR INTRODUCTION TO 
THE WORLD OF WORK 


7. WHY PEOPLE WORK 


Why is it necessary that people work? 

Do people work because they want to secure more than the 
necessities of life? 

Do people work in order to improve work methods and tools? 

What are other reasons why people work? 

How is each worker dependent on the work of others? 


Why work is necessary. What would you do if you found 
yourself stranded alone on an uninhabited island with no 
prospects of rescue for many months? You could get along very 
well without an automobile or a radio, but you could not sur- 
vive very long without food. So you would search for wild fruits, 
nuts, edible plants, and birds' eggs. You would look for birds 
and animals that might be eaten and then plan ways to kill 
them. No doubt you would try to catch fish from the inland 
streams or from the sea. You would have to prepare and cook 
the food unless you were willing to eat it raw. All these activities 
are work. For work has been defined as effort of body or mind 
or both, directed toward some end, or purpose—in this case, 
the purpose of satisfying hunger. 

In like manner you would be obliged to work in order to 
provide clothing, perhaps from animal skins, for protection 


- of your- body. Also, much work would be required. to build 


even a small hut.as shelter against storms and protection from 
wild beasts at night. 
[21 


COURTESY GENERAL MILLS 


People work first of all to satisfy the ever-present need for food, clothing, 
and shelter. 


From the very beginning of the human race, man has had 
to work in order to satisfy these ever-present needs—food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. As time went on, instead of depending entirely 
on nature to produce his food, man began to raise grains, vege- 
tables, and animals. He also gradually developed new materials 
for more suitable clothing and replaced the crude dwellings 
of primitive days with more comfortable homes. These changes 
brought about changes in the kinds of work required, but work 
continued to be just as necessary as before. Even though people 
may do thousands of different kinds of work, they are all work- 
ing for one reason—to obtain food, clothing, and shelter. How- 
ever, in the olden days people worked to produce their own 
necessities, whereas today they usually do not produce the things 
they themselves will use but, instead, work for money with 
which to buy these necessities. 

Working to secure more than necessities. Another reason why 
people work is to satisfy their desires for pleasures, comforts, 
and luxuries. It has been shown that about one-fourth of the 
money earned by people in the United States is spent to satisfy 
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People work for the comforts, pleasures, and luxuries of life, in addition 
to the necessities. 


these desires, and the other three-fourths is used for their basic 
needs—food, clothing, and shelter. 

In early times, supplying his basic needs kept man so busy 
that he had little time for anything else. But human wants 
slowly increased during many passing centuries. In more recent 
times, our wants have increased rapidly and have become much 
more varied: automobiles, radios, television sets, motion pic- 
tures, sports events, vacations, travel, hobbies, art, music, books, 
newspapers, magazines, electric appliances, variety in food and 
in clothing, heating and air-conditioning systems, medical care. 
'The list is unending. 

Working to improve work methods and tools. Still another 
reason why people work is to make work easier and to improve 
production methods. For hundreds of years men have been 
working to obtain tools and machines that ease burdens and 
improve results. In the beginning, man secured game for food 
as you would have had to do on your lonely island—by throwing 
stones or sticks at birds and wild animals or by catching them 
with bare hands. This was slow and tiresome work, with un- 
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certain results. So, in time, man made and used such tools as 
stone hammers, long-handled wooden spears with sharp stones 
attached, and wooden bows and wooden arrows with pointed 
stone heads. 

The first crude farming was done by scratching the earth 
with hand tools made from wood and stone. Later, better tools 
were made by replacing the stone with metal. Then, in order 
to speed up and to make easier his work of farming, man 
harnessed the ox and the horse to supply power for some of 
his tools. Thus, he no longer had to depend entirely on the 
power of his own muscles. And as he used his tools and this 
new power, he learned better methods of farming. 

Within the past one hundred years there has been an enor- 
mous increase in the use of laborsaving tools and machines on 
the farm. Gasoline and electricity have supplied the increased 
power necessary to operate the new machines. New methods 
of growing have resulted in larger, healthier crops. Every pro- 
gressive farmer today is more than willing to work hard in 
order to obtain power-driven machines and knowledge of im- 
proved methods because of what these contribute to the speed, 
ease, and productivity of his work. 

In factories, as on farms, the desire to obtain better tools 
and machines has been, and is today, especially strong. The 
same is true of the desire to obtain greater use of power in 
operating machines, whether this power comes from steam, gas- 
oline, electricity, or the power-packed atom. These two aims, 
along with that of improving manufacturing processes, are re- 
sponsible for a vast amount of improvement of man's lot in 
industry. Today's factories are the results of man's efforts 
through the years to satisfy his needs and his wants by the use 
of tools, power, and new industrial methods. 

This idea of working now toward better work in the future 
also applies to your work in school. If you are a wise student, 
you are working hard and faithfully this year so that next year's 
work may be easier and more successful. Schoolwork well done 
often indicates that the rest of life will be well done too. 
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Other reasons why people work. Some other reasons why 
people work, besides those given above, are the following: 

1. For personal pride and satisfaction. For example, a school 
janitor takes pride and finds real satisfaction in keeping the 
school building clean and neat and comfortably heated for the 
pupils and teachers. A farmer enjoys and takes pride in helping 
his crops to grow and in trying to produce better grain or 
vegetables or farm animals than he did the year before. 

2. To gain advancement in an occupation. A carpenter who 
hopes to become a foreman works and studies far beyond what 
would be necessary if he were content to remain a carpenter. 
Even if his ambition were just to be a good carpenter, he would 
find that more than average work is necessary. 

3. To gain recognition from others. A person is happier when 
he knows that those around him respect and appreciate him. 
Some people win this recognition without any effort because 
of their consistently good work or pleasing personalities. Others 
attempt to attract favorable attention to themselves by making 
special efforts to do more and better work. Perhaps your own 
work in the classroom or on a school athletic team has been 
improved by this desire for approval. 

4. To satisfy a desire for excellence. Perhaps you know some 
fellow students who work many extra hours for this reason. 
Such people are never satisfied to do just enough to "get by." 
Recognition usually comes to them, and it gives them pleasure, 
but they work to excel in what they are doing rather than to 
win recognition. Many great artists, musicians, scientists, and 
teachers have been spurred on in their work by this desire to 
be the best, or among the best, in their fields. 

5. To be of service to others. Certainly, everyone must earn 
money to supply his needs and wants, but the main reason for 
the work of some people is a desire to relieve suffering and 
distress and to help other people live healthier, happier, and 
better lives. Some years ago a young doctor discovered a new, 
improved test for a deadly disease. He could have become rich 
from this discovery had he chosen to do so. Instead, he presented 
the new test to the world and would take no money for it. 
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Many people work for 
the pride and satisfaction 
of a job well done. 


COURTESY VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION 


Religious work, social work, medicine, nursing, and teaching 
afford many illustrations of work for the service of others. And 
many people in other occupations also do work beyond what 
is expected of them because of this same motive. 

6. Because work is an important factor in restoring health. 
The importance of keeping sick people happy and contented 
by giving them some work to do has been discovered by nurses 
and doctors. They have found that, when a person is ill and 
has to give up his regular work, he begins to think too much 
about his troubles. So patients who must stay in the hospital 
for a long time are usually given some kind of work to keep 
their hands and minds employed. With worries forgotten while 
they work, patients recover more rapidly. Helping sick people 
in this way is called "occupational therapy." It has gained fame 
especially because of its wide use in the treatment of wounded 
veterans of World Wars I and II. 

7. Because of love for the family and desire to help its mem- 
bers. A mother's unselfish devotion to her children causes her 
to spend many long hours in work for their health, comfort, 
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These men enjoy doing the kind of work they are engaged in because 
they derive satisfaction from contributing to new developments and dis- 
coveries. 


and happiness. Behind the father’s work, too, is the desire to 
provide for his wife and children. Both father and mother work, 
and often use money really needed for themselves, in order to 
give their children a better education than they themselves 
were able to obtain. The children must also work in various 
ways—for one another and for their parents—if the family life 
is to be a real success. 

8. Because working is enjoyable. Many men and women find 
more pleasure in work itself than in the things they can buy 
with the money their work brings them. “I rhyme for fun,” 
said Robert Burns, the poet. Thomas A. Edison, the noted 
inventor, and Charles Evans Hughes, the late Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, kept on working long after 
all future needs and wants of their lives had been provided for. 
These men preferred to work, and there are many people in 
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INTERDEPENDENCE OF WORKERS 


THE FARMER 
SELLS HIS 

PRODUCT TO 
THE GROCER 


THE GROCER SELLS THE FARMER AND THE 

FOOD TO THE AUTO- GROCER BUY THE CARS 

MOBILE WORKER THE AUTOMOBILE WORKER 
MAKES 


Chart by Graphics Institute, N. Y. C. 


In our complicated civilization, each of us de 


pends on the work of many others, and we all are affected by the way 
workers do their work. As life becomes still 


more complicated, the dependence of workers on one another increases. 


your own community who, for the same reason, have no wish 
to retire. 

Depending on the work of others. In your simple life on 
that uninhabited island, you would be obliged to do all the 
work required to keep yourself alive and to satisfy a few wants. 
In our complicated civilization, however, each of us depends 
on the work of others. The policeman protects the grocery store 
while the grocer sleeps. The grocer, in turn, obtains food from 
all parts of the world for the policeman. Through taxes on his 
store, the grocer helps to pay the policeman. The policeman, 
out of his salary, pays for the food he gets from the grocery store. 

For other goods and services the policeman depends on’ the 
clothing merchant, hardware merchant, druggist; the gas, elec- 
tric, and telephone worker; the carpenter, plumber, and brick- 
layer; and so on through a long list. Again, each of these workers 
is dependent on the others and on the farmer, miner, factory 

' worker, railroad worker, bus driver, truck driver. When one 
of these workers, or groups of workers, in a community stops 
work, many people in the community are affected. For instance, 
if the only grocer in a small town were to close his store un- 
expectedly for a week, serious difficulties would arise. 

Moreover, work poorly done by one group, or even by a 
single worker in the group, may have serious consequences. 
A mistake by a careless or an incompetent doctor in deciding 
what is wrong with a patient may result in a widespread epi- 
demic in the community. 

As life becomes still more complicated in years to come, this 
dependence of workers on each other will doubtless increase. 
Therefore, you will want to give your best to your job, as you 
hope the many other workers upon whom you depend will 
also do. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Make a list of 20 articles that you regularly use, such as a 
radio, soap, coal. Put a check mark after those that are really needs. 

2. Write in your notebook the names of three persons in your 
community who work for some reason other than the necessity of 
earning a living. What are their reasons? 
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3. Ask five people what satisfactions they gain from their work 
besides pay. 

4. Make a list of the occupations of 15 persons whom you know. 
Check the occupations which are carried on to satisfy people's 
wants rather than needs. 

5. Make a list of the different workers, such as the postman and 
the milkman, upon whom you depended yesterday. Do you or does 
any member of your family do work that helps any of these people? 
If so, explain in a few words how the work helps them. 

6. Bring to class as many newspaper and magazine articles as 
you can find showing how we are dependent upon the work of 
others. 

7. Think of 10 different types of workers, such as policemen, who 
are employed by your city. Have a member of the class write on 
the blackboard all the occupations named. 

8. Tell the class a story you have read recently that centers around 
a job held by the hero. Did his work fulfill a basic need of others? 
Was he working for reasons other than earning money? Did his 
job depend upon those of other workers? How? 
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8. HOW WORK CHANGES 


How has work changed since the early days of our nation? 
Why are there so many different occupations today? 
How has the place of women in the work world changed? 
What effect do these changes have on your planning? 


Changes in work since the early days. As you learned in 
Chapter 7, the work that people do has changed a great deal 
through the passing centuries. Some of the more important of 
these changes that have come about within our own country 
deserve more careful consideration. 

When the Pilgrims and other early immigrants were building 
up their settlements along the Atlantic Coast, shoes were made 
by hand, each by a single worker. Now, in a modern shoe 
factory, many machines and more than a hundred people are 
employed in the making of each shoe. But these hundred 
workers make a far greater number of shoes in one day than 
could be made in one day by a hundred old-time shoemakers. 

The making of cloth has also undergone much change. Until 
1750, cotton and wool for cloth were always carded, or combed 
Out, by hand. Then the fine, hairlike fibers were spun into 
yarn or thread—one thread at a time—on an old-fashioned spin- 
ning wheel. The spinner's foot furnished the power, by means 
of a treadle, to keep the wheel turning. After the spinning was 
completed, the cloth was woven on a hand loom, often by the 
same person who did the spinning. To spin and weave enough 
cloth for a garment was a slow and tiresome process. 
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COURTESY SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 


Great changes in our work 
life have been brought 
about by the invention of 
machinery, which has re- 
sulted in the specialization 
of jobs. In early days, one 
shoemaker made an entire 
shoe by hand in a shop 
like that shown above. To- 
day, a semiskilled worker 
at a machine makes only 
one small part of a shoe. 


In colonial times carding, spinning, and weaving were done 
in the home, as had been the custom throughout the world for 
three thousand years. But in 1764 a machine known as the , 
spinning jenny was invented in England. At first the spinning 
jenny could spin only eight threads at one time, but soon it 
was improved so that it could spin eighty threads at once and 
do it faster than one thread could be spun on the old spinning 
wheel. A little later, in 1787, a machine loom was invented that 
could weave a large quantity of cloth in one day. Other inven- 
tions to improve and speed up the process of making cloth 
followed. A machine was invented for carding the tangled 
fibers of cotton and wool to prepare them for spinning. Another 
machine was invented for printing designs, or patterns, on cloth. 
A new method for dyeing cloth was discovered. Gradually the 
new machines and methods were introduced in America. 

While these inventions and discoveries were coming into use, 
an American inventor, Eli Whitney, was working on his famous 
cotton gin. This machine made it possible for one man to 
separate the seeds from the cotton fibers, thus making the 
cotton ready for the carding process, at the rate of 300 pounds 
per day. This work had been done by hand at the daily rate 
of one pound of cotton per worker. As soon as the cotton gin 
came into use, an ample supply of cotton became available for 
manufacture on the new machines. 

Along with these developments came the need for far more 
power to operate the machines than human muscles could 
supply. Power from falling water was used for a time, which 
accounts for the river-bank locations of many of the cotton 
and woolen mills of New England. The introduction of steam 
power just before 1800 made possible a great growth of the 
textile, or cloth-making, industry. About a century later, elec- 
tricity began to take the place of steam. With so much available 
power and the steady improvement in machinery and methods, 
the large textile mills, or factories, of today came into being. 
The worker’s average production of cloth per day in a modern 
mill is many times greater than that of the hand weaver of 
colonial days. 
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MACHINE POWER The Secret of Productivity 


MEN + ANIMALS + MACHINES = GOODS 
PER HOUR 


COURTESY TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND: U.S.A.: Measure of a Nation, MACMILLAN, 1949 
In 1850, men and animals supplied most of the energy for our work. By 
1960, 96 per cent of the energy we use will be supplied by machine power, 
but we will be producing six times as much per man-hour of work as we 
did in 1850. 


New and better ways of doing all kinds of work have been 
discovered. Steam is now used in transporting goods and people 
on both land and water. Coal, petroleum, and natural gas are 
new sources of power. The invention of the internal combustion 
engine has made automobile and airplane travel available. The 
discovery of electricity—and its applications in industry, in the 
home, and in the sending of messages by telegraph, telephone, 
radio, and television—has greatly affected our ways of living 
and working. T'he development of new uses for steel, aluminum, 
magnesium, copper, zinc, and their alloys has given us many 
new tools and implements. The work of caring for the sick has 
changed, too, and new methods of determining the nature of 
illness and new remedies for various diseases are continuing 
to change the work of caring for the sick. We can only imagine 
what effect the discovery and use of atomic energy will have 
upon industry and medicine. 

Discoveries and inventions, machines and power—these are 
the things which change the kinds of work that people do. The 
great change in all kinds of work that began with the develop- 
ment of machines and power in the 1700s is known as the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Why there are so many different occupations today. When 
the factory system of making goods began to take the place of 
hand methods, it was not long before manufacturers realized 
that, in producing large quantities of the same article, it was 
more profitable to divide the steps in production among many 
workers than to have each worker make an entire article. They 
found that by this system of dividing the work more goods could 
be produced. Besides, for easier jobs it took less time to train 
the workers. A man could be taught to sew one seam on a shoe 
more quickly than he could be taught to make the entire shoe. 
This new method of making articles was gradually put into 
practice because of its many advantages. It is the method 
generally followed today and is known as "specialization" in 
industry. 

The effect of specialization on the number of occupations 
is shown clearly in the United States Census—reports made by 
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The assembly-line method created many new and specialized kinds of work. 


the Government every ten years that list, among other things, 
the kinds of work people do, as well as the number of people 
in each kind of work. Each ten-year census report has shown 
many more occupations than the previous report. The United 
States Department of Labor published in 1939 a Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, in which 17,452 jobs were described. 
When the 1949 edition of the Dictionary was published, this 
list had grown to 22,028. (For a list of the more common occu- 
pations, see pages 493 to 497.) 

The growth of new industries, as well as specialization in 
old ones, is responsible for the ever-increasing number of occu- 
pations. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles Supplement, 
published in 1946, gives a list of occupations in aircraft manu- 
facture and operation that covers more than six pages of four 
columns each. The still newer developments—television, elec- 
tronics, atomic energy, and the like—are creating new occupa- 
tions almost every day. 

Henry Ford's introduction of the assembly line in his fac- 
tories was largely responsible for developing specialization to 
its present degree. On the automobile assembly line cars move 
along a conveyor, and each man has one job to do, such as 
putting on the left rear tire or tightening bolts which fasten 
the engine into the body of the automobile. Each task is easily 
learned and rapidly performed. The assemblyline method is 
used in the making of products that, like automobiles, have 
many parts. 

How the place of women in the work world has changed. 
When your great-grandmother was a girl, her home was lighted 
by tallow candles or kerosene lamps. Perhaps one of her daily 
tasks was to clean and fill these lamps. Water was brought in 
pails from a well outside the house. Your great-grandmother 
probably helped to make clothing for herself and for the rest 
of the family; she may have spun the yarn and woven the cloth. 
The family's baking and washing were also done in the home. 
Even the soap was sometimes made there. In those days women 
were kept so busy with the work of the home that the saying 
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COURTESY SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


A hundred years ago, women made most of the things needed by the family 
in the home. 


COURTESY NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 


In another fifty years, business and industry began to have some kinds of 
work for women. 


COURTESY BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 


With the increased use of machinery, many new kinds of work for women 
were made available. 
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arose: "Man works from sun to sun; woman's work is never 
done." 

Today the situation is quite different. Inventions and fac- 
tories have lightened women's work within the home. The 
constant efforts of mother and daughters are no longer necessary 
to keep the home going. A moderate-sized house can usually 
be cared for by one person. If the family is small, there is often 
extra time that is not needed for the tasks of homemaking. So 
the older daughters, and sometimes the mother, work outside 
the home. As sewing, baking, and laundry work was turned 
over to factories, many women were drawn by this work into 
the factories. When hotels, restaurants, and canning factories 
multiplied, women continued their age-old tasks in these places 
of employment. 

There are other factors which have brought more women 
into the working world outside the home. An enormous expan- 
sion in business and such inventions as the power sewing ma- 
chine, the typewriter, and the telephone opened up new types 
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of work for which women are particularly well suited. For 
years, three-fourths of all the workers in the clothing industries, 
nearly all the telephone operators, and about half the clerical 
workers have been women. Women seem better fitted than men 
to be nurses or tearoom managers or to do certain kinds of fine 
manufacturing, such as working on fabricated plastics and sci- 
entific instruments. 

Then, too, the high cost of living has made it necessary for 
some women to work in order to help pay expenses of the home. 
The majority of the women who work today have to depend 
on themselves for their own support. Some of them are the en- 
tire support of their families. And a very large number of 
women are helping in the support of others—a mother, a father, 
or an orphaned niece or nephew. (See chart on page 98.) 

World War I and World War II also had important effects 
upon the place of women in business and industry. As men 
left their jobs to join the armed forces of their country, women 
took their places on farms, in factories, and in offices. Thus, 
many women had an opportunity to work in positions which 
had been thought unsuited to women. We find that during 
World War II women worked in all but 100 of 1,500 important 
industrial occupations. Many of these occupations were in fields 
which, until recently, had been open to men only. 

After the war, some of these positions were taken again by 
men, but large numbers of women continued the work they 
had taken over. Some continued because they enjoyed their 
work; others, because wage earning was a necessity. Women 
had proved that they were capable of doing many more kinds 
of work than they had attempted before. Thus, they showed 
how important a place women can hold in the working world. 

In 1950, when there were about 57 million women in the 
United States, about 1814 million women were in the labor 
force. As shown by the table on page 101, there was more than 
one woman worker to every three men. The table also shows 
how the percentage of women wage earners has increased 
steadily since 1900. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF WOMEN WORKERS, 1950 
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The 18% million 
women who work 
outside their 
homes are em- 
ployed in almost 
every occupation. 
However, as you 
can see by this 
chart, the greater 
number are found 
in four large 
groups. Can you 
give some reasons 
for this distribu- 
tion? 


Percentage of Gainfully Employed Workers 
1900 to 1950 * 


* U.S. Department of Labor. 


Women are still discriminated against, in spite of the fact 
that they now work in practically every occupation. Many 
employers still will not employ a woman for some kinds of work 
if a man is available; women are often the first to be laid off 
when work is scarce; married women sometimes are not hired; 
and there are many jobs for which women doing the same work 
receive lower wages than men. However, discrimination is 
lessening. In some states laws have been passed requiring that 
women receive equal pay for equal work. 

In recent years women have come more and more into posi- 
tions of leadership and public responsibility in various fields 
of work. In our schools many women have become principals, 
and some have become superintendents of public school systems 
and presidents of colleges. These offices formerly were held by 
men, even though more women than men were teaching. 
Women have also become heads of nurses' training schools 
and superintendents of hospitals. Many of the leaders in the 
important and rapidly growing field of social work are women. 
In the area of home economics, which is practically limited 
to women workers, women have achieved a great number of 
responsible positions. Dietitians, for example, have an- impor- 
tant place in hospitals, hotels, and other institutions. Growing 
numbers of women are gaining positions as heads of large 
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The larger proportion of women workers in 1945 was a result of the influx 
of women into industry during the years of World War II. But women 
did not drop out of the labor force after the war in as great numbers as 
was expected, and each year since 1945 the proportion of women to men 
who are in wage-earning work has been increasing. 


businesses, There are numerous women doctors and lawyers; 
a few women lawyers have become outstanding judges. Women 
have won places for themselves in state legislatures and in the 
United States Congress, Women’s opportunities for leadership 
and community responsibility are greater today than at any 
time in the past. 

The effect of these changes on your planning, What do these 
changes in work and this increase in the number of occupations 
mean for you? How, especially, should they affect your plans 
as you look ahead to the time when you will take your place 
in the world of work? 

There are four important ways in which you and your plans 
are affected by these changes: 

First, finding the way into a suitable occupation is a more 
complicated and difficult task for you than it ever has been for 
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CHANGES IN TYPES OF WORK 


young people in the past. It is something like going through a 
strange forest. If the forest is a small one, With only a moderate 
growth of trees and brush, finding the way through is simpler 
and easier than if the forest is large and has a dense growth 
of trees and brush. When Benjamin Franklin was a boy, his 
father took him in Boston from one master workman's small 
shop to another and asked him to observe what was going on. 
This was his way of helping Benjamin choose an occupation. 
With thousands of occupations from which to choose today, 
the task is far less simple than in Franklin's day. It is even more 
complicated and difficult than it was when your parents were 
in school. 

Second, you should find it more possible now than at any 
time in the past to choose an occupation which is well suited 
to your interests, aptitudes, and abilities. Boys and girls in the 
days of Franklin had far less chance than you have of finding 
such an occupation; most of them drifted into one of the few 
kinds of work which were available. If this work was along the 
line of their abilities, they were very fortunate. If not, they 
usually found it necessary to make the best of the situation 
and to do without the success and satisfaction that work should 
bring. You are more fortunate. Somewhere among the thou- 
sands of occupations, you should be able to find work that is 
especially well suited to you—if you are willing to make the 
necessary effort. 

Third, you need more information about large fields of occu- 
pations. No doubt you know in a general way that the profes- 
sions differ from the skilled trades. But you probably do not 
know much about how they differ in the nature of the work, 
the requirements for entrance, or the opportunities they offer. 
A wide range of information about different fields of occupa- 
tions is important if you are to make wise plans for your future 
work. F 

The farsighted person does not narrow himself down to 
planning too soon or too definitely for one occupation. You 
should realize that many kinds of work call for similar qualities, 
abilities, and skills. You should be ready to make readjustments 
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COURTESY CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


New occupations are constantly being created as new things are discovered 
and as conditions and needs change. For example, jobs in radar did not 
€ven exist until recent years. 


in your occupational plans as changes take place in the occupa- 
tional world. If your training and planning is broad enough, 
you will be able to adapt yourself to new conditions. 

Fourth, you will need to keep yourself informed regarding 
new occupations that arise from time to time in the ever- 
changing pattern of the work world; and, also, you will need 
to be aware of the lessening importance of certain occupations. 
You may find unusual occupational opportunities in some in- 
dustry that is just now starting or even in one that today exists 
only in the mind of some inventor. 

Television, radar, atomic energy, and jet propulsion are ex- 
amples of present-day realities that would have seemed impos- 
sible a few years ago. The photoelectric cell is now used in 
Many manufacturing operations to count, weigh, measure, and 
inspect. This simple device reduces the number of persons re- 
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AMERICA BECOMES A COUNTRY OF CITY DWELLERS 
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America started as a nation of farm or rural people. As cities became in- 
dustrialized, people moved away from the country. In 1940, three-fifths of 
our population lived in towns or cities. In 1950, 65 per cent of the people 
were town or city dwellers. How would such a change affect occupations? 


quired for these operations, at the same time that it creates 
new jobs in its manufacture, installation, and servicing. 

Chemists have already succeeded in making synthetic cream, 
butter, and cheese from petroleum products. Suppose that sci- 
entists invent ways of making all kinds of food in laboratories, 
so that they need not be raised on farms and ranches. What 
would happen to farmers if all food were made in this way? 
What would happen to the grocery business if, when we wanted 
vegetables, fruits, or meats, we called a laboratory to place our 
order? And what new occupations would spring up in the pro- 
duction and distribution of food? These may seem to you like 
very imaginative ideas. But many ideas that seem like dreams 
today may be realities tomorrow. If you are wise in planning 
for your future occupation, you will keep your eyes and ears 
open for changes that might develop new occupations and cause 
old ones to disappear. 
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QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Read about the Industrial Revolution in a history book and 
give a report’ on what it was, what caused it, and what some of 
the results were. 

2. Ask members of the class whose parents or brothers and sisters 
work in offices or factories to tell the class about the way in which 
the work is divided so that each job is specialized. 

3. Make a list of 10 e that have been developed during 
the last 100 years. : 

4. Choose several members of your class to dramatize the follow- 
ing incident: Members of an explorer's expedition to the North 
Pole are trying to describe to a group of Eskimos a modern inven- 
tion, such as the elevator, the automobile, or the telephone. 

5. Name some kinds of work formerly done by women in the 
home which are now being performed by men and women in fac- 
tories or commercial establishments of some sort. 

6. Interview a homemaker who holds an outside job. Find out 
how she plans her time so that she can do both jobs. 

7. From newspapers and magazines, clip articles on women who 
do work of a sort that is not usually done by women. Bring the 
articles to class and, after reading them to the class, put them in 
your notebook. 

8. Make a list of living women who are well known for their 
work. 

9. How can you account for the change in twenty years in the 
number of workers in each occupation listed below? 


We 1920 1940 


orkers 
Aviators.......... 1,312 6,299 
Bakers. ie cman 97,940 144,296 
Blacksmiths....... 195,255 87,166 
Carpenters. ...... 887,379 766,213 
Dressmakers... ... 235,855 165,031 
Chauffeurs... .... 285,045 1,339,888 
Upholsterers...... 29,605 42,585 


a eee eee 
Find the corresponding figures for 1950 and compare them with 
those of 1940. 
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10. Choose one of the following inventions and find out in what 
ways it affected occupations: (a) mechanical cotton picker; (b) air 
conditioner; (c) plastics; (d) photoelectric cell; (e) television; (f) 
gasoline produced from coal; (g) automobile trailer; (h) prefabri- 
cated house; (i) dial telephone. 

11, During the next week, clip from the newspapers and bring 
to class articles referring to the following: (a) new inventions and 
discoveries; (b) new methods in marketing goods; (c) new improve- 
ments in transportation and communication. Discuss in class the 
effect of these items on occupations and workers. 


BOOKS TO READ 


Abraham, Willard: Get the Job. Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago, 1946, Chaps. 4 and 9. 

Capen, Louise I.: Being a Citizen. American Book Company, New 
York, 1947, Chap. 14, pp. 378-380, and Chap. 15, pp. 407-413. 

Hamrin, S. A.: 4-Square Planning for Your Career. Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, 1948, Chap. 11. 

Kitson, Harry D.: I Find My Vocation. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1953, Chaps. XIX and XXI. 

Smith, Augustus H.: Economics for Our Times. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1953, Chap. IV. 


OTHER READING 


Our World of Work, Seymour L. Wolfbein and Harold Goldstein, 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1951. 

Women's Jobs—Advance and Growth (Bulletin No. 232), Women's 
Bureau, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Washington 25, D.C., 1949. 

Women's Occupations through Seven Decades (Bulletin No. 218), 
Women's Bureau, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Washington 25, D.C., 
1947. 

Women Workers—Handbook of Facts (Bulletin No. 242), Women's 
Bureau, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Washington 25, D.C., 1952. 
Your Job Future after High School, Women's Bureau, U.S. Dept. 

of Labor, Washington 25, D.C., 1950. 
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9. HOW TO FIND OUT ABOUT 
OCCUPATIONS 


How may the thousands of occupations be grouped for study? 

What different groupings are now used for various purposes? 

What kinds of occupations are found in each of the United 
States Census groups of workers by industry? 

Why should you find out about many occupations? 

What information should you look for in studying an occu- 
pation? 4 


How occupations may be grouped. The class in occupational 
information at the Benjamin Franklin High School was trying 
to make a good plan for studying the many different kinds of 
work. Several students had volunteered to investigate separately 
and report their plans to the class. Margaret Jamieson was the 
first to report. hi 

“I thought perhaps we could just divide work into two 
classes—handwork and brainwork. Then we could divide our 
class into two parts according to which kind of work interests 
each one.” 

“I don’t believe we can use Margaret’s plan,” objected Jack 
Henry, “because many occupations which we think of as calling 
for brainwork require handwork too. For example, we think 
of a doctor as a brain worker, but I was mighty glad our doctor 
was skillful in using his hands the day he took out my tonsils. 
Any doctor who performs operations has to be very good at 
handwork.” 
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WHAT AMERICANS DID IN 1950 
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"Yes," agreed Rosemary Dunn, "or take the work of a dress- 
maker. She works with her hands, but she has to plan her work 
and decide how to cut material to the best advantage and how 
to make things fit. She certainly has to use her brain." 

"Why not" said John Peterson, "divide occupations into 
two classes or groups—one requiring work with people and the 
other work with things? For example, a teacher works with 
people, while a school janitor works with things." 

"But," objected Jack Henry again, "many occupations re- 
quire work both with people and with things." 

Others suggested that occupations might be classified accord- 
ing to the degree of skill required; according to the amount 
of intelligence and education necessary; and according to the 
conditions under which the work must be done—indoors and 
outdoors, for example. 

None of these proposals was received with favor by the class. 

Then Mary James asked, "Isn't there some classification or 
grouping of occupations already in use that would be better 
than any of those suggested?” 

Different groupings now used. Three different ways of classi- 
fying occupations which are being used at the present time were 
Suggested as the class continued its discussion. 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles classification. “I read 
in the public library about another way of doing it,” volun- 
teered William McLean. “The librarian gave me the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles developed by the Federal Government 
for the use of public employment offices in taking applications 
from those looking for work. There were more than 22,000 
Separate jobs described in the book, and they were arranged 
under seven headings. I'll read you the headings." William read 
to the class the following list: 


Professional and managerial occupations 
Clerical and sales occupations 

Service occupations 

Agriculture, fishery, and forestry 

Skilled occupations 


SUR Dog ros 
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6. Semiskilled occupations 
7. Unskilled occupations 


"I understand the first four groups, but what is meant by 
‘skilled,’ 'semiskilled, and *unskilled'?" asked Margaret. 

William continued: “The unskilled worker is one who needs 
little or no training for his job. He does simple and routine 
work. Messenger service and the work of the longshoreman are 
examples of jobs in this class. 

“The semiskilled worker requires several weeks or months 
of training. Many kinds of factory work, such as that of the 
machine hand, come under this class. 

“The skilled worker may take several years to learn his work. 
These workers are sometimes called ‘craftsmen.’ The cabinet- 
maker, the tool and die maker, the baker, and the electrician 
are examples of skilled workers.” 

“Has anyone found another way?” asked Donald Jackson. 

United States Census classification of workers by occupations. 
“Yes,” said Hilda Morgan, “our school librarian showed me 
the United States Census, which classifies workers in two dif- 
ferent ways—by occupation and by industry. The Census classi- 
fication by occupations is not the same as that of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, although both are groupings by occupa- 
tion.” And Hilda read the following list of the Census groups 
by occupations: 


1. Professional, technical, and kindred workers 
2. Farmers and farm managers 
3. Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 
4. Clerical and kindred workers 
5. Sales workers 
6. Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
7. Operatives and kindred workers 
8. Private household workers 
9. Service workers, except private household 
10, Farm laborers, except unpaid, and foremen 
1l. Farm laborers, unpaid family workers 
12. Laborers, except farm and mine 
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J. 1. CASE CO. 


I. Agriculture, forestry, and fishing is the first grouping in the Census 
classification by industries. (See page 116 and Chapters 10 and 11.) 


pees 


COURTESY BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
2. Mining is the group name used in this classification for workers em- 


Ployed in extracting minerals and oils from the earth. (See page 116 
and Chapter 12.) 


Classification of occupations by industries. Then Hilda went 
on to explain about the Census classification of occupations by 
industries. ^The librarian told me," she said, "that the group- 
ing by occupations is useful to employment agencies and coun- 
selors who want to give information about certain jobs quickly 
and easily. But she said that the grouping by industries might 
be more useful to us in obtaining a clear picture of the many 
different kinds of work by which people make a living." 

Hilda next presented to the class the list that follows: : 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 

Mining 

. Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, communication, and other public utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Business and repair services 

Personal services 

Amusement, recreation, and related services 
11. Professional and related services 

12. Government: federal, state, and local 


8» 9o zY Chien Ha CO Borde 


ES 
e 


After considering all three of these groupings used by govern- 
ment agencies, the class decided in favor of the classification 
by industries from the United States Census. 

Kinds of work in each of the Census groupings by industries. 
It was agreed that members of the class should learn first about 
the general nature of each of the twelve groups and then, later, 
study more fully each group and one of its typical occupations. 


*In the 1950 Census reports, the wording of the names of some of these 
groups was changed, as follows: Group 1—Agriculture, forestry, and fish- 
eries; Group 10—Entertainment, recreation, and related services; Group 
12—Public administration’ (governmental functions). However, since these 
changes in no way affect the fields of occupations, the terms used in the 
classification given in this book have not been changed. 
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COURTESY JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP. 
3. Construction is the third group of occupations in the Census classifica- 
tion by industries. (See page 116 and Chapter 13.) 


COURTESY CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA 


4, Manufacturing i is the group of workers engaged in occupations for mak- 
ing finished products out of raw materials. (See page 116 and Chapter 14.) 


They soon gathered the following general information about 
the various groups: 

l. Agriculture, forestry, and fishing occupations are the oldest 
and most essential of the occupations. Nearly all of the world's 
food, clothing, and shelter depend on the workers in this group. 

2. Mining occupations are those in which workers are em- 
ployed in extracting minerals and oils from the earth. 

3. Construction occupations are those in which workers are 
employed in constructing buildings, bridges, viaducts, highways, 
and streets; in laying pipe lines and railroads: in digging tun- 
nels; and in harbor construction. Workers occupied in wreck- 
ing, repairing, and remodeling buildings are also included in 
this group. 

4. Manufacturing occupations are those in which workers 
take the raw materials obtained from farm or forest or mine 
and change them into articles for use. 

5. Transportation, communication, and other public utilities 
occupations are concerned with moving or carrying goods and 
people from one place to another, and with sending messages 
by telephone, telegraph, radio, and television. Moving water, 
8as, and petroleum products by means of pipe lines and moving 
electric current by means of wire or cable are included also. 

6. Wholesale and retail trade occupations are those which 
deal with the buying and selling of goods. 

7. Finance, insurance, and real estate occupations have to do 
with loaning and saving money, with paying for unexpected 
losses, and with buying, selling, and renting land and buildings. 

8. Business and repair service occupations are concerned with 
helping other companies in their business, as through advertis- 
ing their products or auditing their books, with repairing and 
servicing cars, repairing radios and other equipment, and with 
helping business organizations and individuals in similar ways. 

9. Personal service occupations are concerned with the per- 
sonal needs of individuals. Barbers, hairdressers, maids, chefs, 
hotel keepers, etc., are workers in this group of occupations. 

10. Amusement, recreation, and related services occupations 
have to do with helping people to enjoy their leisure time. 
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COURTESY AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 


5. Transportation and communication is the fifth group of occupations in . 
the Census classification by industries. (See page 116 and Chapter 15.) 


COURTESY J. C. PENNEY CO. 


6. Wholesale and retail trade is the group including occupations connected 
with the buying and selling of goods. (See page 116 and Chapter 16.) 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
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COURTESY FRESNO SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


7. Finance, insurance, and real estate is the seventh group of occupations 
in the Census classification by industries. (See page 116 and Chapter 17.) 


courtesy American Vocational Journal 


8. Business services and repair services includes the occupations connected 


COURTESY THE CONRAD HILTON 
9. Personal services is the ninth group of occupations in the Census classifi- 
cation by industries. (See page 116 and Chapter 19.) 


COURTESY NATIONAL BROADCASTING CÓ. 


10. Amusement, recreation, and related services is the group including oc- 
cupations having to do with helping people to enjoy their leisure time. 
(See pages 116 to 120 and Chapter 20.) 


Baseball players, radio, television, and movie actors, and musi- 
cians are a few of the workers in this group. 

11. Professional and related services occupations include 
workers who have gone through long periods of special prepara- 
tion for their work, such as doctors, lawyers, engineers, and 
teachers. 

12. Government occupations are those which are carried on 
by people who are employed by the city, county, state, or federal 
government, such as policemen, state inspectors, soldiers. 

There are two additional groups of occupations in which a 
large number of workers are employed but which are not listed 
as separate groups in the United States Census classification. 
These are clerical service and homemaking. 

Clerical service occupations are concerned primarily with 
making and keeping records of business transactions. They 
include such work as bookkeeping, typewriting, filing, and the 
operation of many kinds of office machines. Clerical workers 
are found in all twelve of the groups just listed. 

Homemaking is an occupation for which the worker receives 
no pay, in the usual sense of that word. The homemaker works 
for the comfort and welfare of her own family. Homemaking, 
though of great importance, is not included in the Census 
classification, because that classification deals only with the 
wage-earning occupations. 

Why you should find out about many occupations. Suppose 
each member of the class were asked to name the five occupa- 
tions he is most familiar with and then to write down what 
he knows about each of the five. We would probably find that: 

Few members of the class would name the same occupations, 
and we should have a list of several times five. 

Each member of the class would know more about one or 
two of the occupations he named than about the others. 

No member of the class would give as complete information 
as we should like to have about any occupation. 

How do you explain the fact that you know something of 
one kind of work, while other people know about other kinds? 
The answer is simple: Sometimes we become interested in an 
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COURTESY MC KESSON & ROBBINS 


11. Professional services is the eleventh group in the Census classification 
by industries. (See page 120 and Chapter 21.) 


| 


COURTESY US. NAVY 
12. Government occupations is the grouping that includes all people who 
work for city, county, state, or Federal government. (See page 120 and 
Chapter 22.) 


occupation because we are acquainted with people who are 
engaged in it. Or perhaps we happen to observe certain of the 
duties connected with it, are attracted by what we see, and 
decide to inquire further about the occupation. 

For example, a boy may visit a courtroom and watch the 
lawyers. He thinks that he, too, would like to become a lawyer. 
So he visits other courtrooms and perhaps asks his friends about 
the duties of a lawyer. He reads articles in the daily papers about 
lawyers and courts. In this way he comes to know more than 
most other boys about the lawyer's work, and more about this 
than about other occupations. As a result, he may decide that 
he wants to be a lawyer. But it may be that some other kind 
of work would interest him more and suit him better if he 
only knew enough about it. In other words, the information 
which he has obtained about the work of a lawyer alone is not 
as complete information as he should have when he is trying 
to decide upon his lifework. The boy does not know what 
questions to ask about other occupations or of whom to ask 
them, even about a single occupation that may interest him 
for the moment, nor does he know what to read or which of the 
things he reads is the most important. 

For these reasons you need to find out about a wide range 
of occupations. In this class you will gather information con- 
cerning occupations in each of the large groups, and in this 
way each of you will be familiar with all of the twelve groups 
of the Census, plus the two others of clerical and homemaking. 
No doubt your interests will broaden and sometimes change as 
you study. The girl who wanted to know about nursing may 
wish to find out about landscape gardening, and the boy who 
thought he wanted to be a ball player may decide to find out 
more about engineering. 

It is important for you to secure as broad and general a 
knowledge of the world of work as you can. Many occupations 
are changing so rapidly that in a few years some of them may 
have disappeared completely or may have become so different 
that it would be impossible to recognize them as the same ones 
you formerly knew about and planned to follow later in life. 
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Also, having such a knowledge of many kinds of work and the 
conditions surrounding them may lead to advancement in your 
own occupation later. A young man, for example, became suc- 
cessful as a salesman of agricultural implements partly because 
he had practical information about farming. And a girl's knowl- 
edge of clothing helped her in later years to become a buyer 
in the dress department of a large store. Then, too, knowing 
how to study occupations may be valuable to you later, in case 
you should find it necessary or desirable to change your occupa- 
tion, as many people do. 

Another good reason for finding out about many occupations 
is that you may understand and appreciate the work of other 
people. One who lives and works in the city should be a better 
citizen if he knows what a farmer does, what the conditions 
are under which he works, and what his principal problems 
are. Some understanding of what farming really is like gives 
workers in other fields more sympathy with the farmer's needs 
and desires and with the steps that may be proposed to improve 
farm life. Of course, the same is true regarding other occupa- 
tions. Also, a better understanding of the work done by other 
people helps us to understand how dependent we are upon them 
and gives us an appreciation of the dignity and worth of all 
labor that contributes to human welfare. 

Information to look for in studying an occupation. What 
are some of the things you would like to discover in learning 
about an occupation? Some of you will want to know more 
about the amount of money you may expect to earn, and others 
will wonder whether the field is overcrowded and what the pos- 
sibilities might be for promotion. Some will want to know more 
about working conditions, while others will want to find out 
about the training that is necessary and where it may be ob- 
tained. You will think of many questions; but because you may 
omit some, it is well to use an outline. 

In using the outline which follows, be sure that you under- 
stand what each item means. It would be advisable to keep 
the main headings in mind for future use, 
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OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF AN OCCUPATION ` 


Use of this occupation to the world 

A. Does the product of this work meet a need or a want? 

B. Could we do without the services of the worker in 
this field? 

C. About how many workers in the United States are 
engaged in this occupation? 

Duties of a person engaged in this occupation 

A. What does the worker do in the course of a day? 

B. Do his duties change from day to day, or do they 
change at different seasons of the year? : 


Working conditions with respect to hours of work, health, 

safety, etc. E 

A. What are the hours of work and the opportunities 
for vacation and recreation? 

B. Is employment secure and steady, or are there many 
layoffs? 

C. Are the working conditions and surroundings pleas- 
ant? 

D. Are there any dangers to health and safety? 

E. Does the worker do the same thing all day, or is there 
a variety of things to do? 

F. Does the worker work alone or with other people? 

Education and special training necessary 

A. How much general education is needed—elementary 

school, junior high school, senior high school, or 

college? 

Is apprenticeship or trade school training necessary? 

Is a long period of professional preparation necessary? 

What schools, if any, offer the special training needed? 

How much will this training cost? 

How much time must be spent on the job in order 


to learn it well? 


Eig OO 
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VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


. Personal qualifications needed 


A. Are any special aptitudes or personal qualities nec- 
essary—for example, aptitude in drawing or music, the 
quality of patience, a liking for people? 

B. Are there any particular physical requirements, such 
as good eyesight, a certain height or weight, or great 
endurance? 

Payment to be expected 

A. What are the average yearly earnings of workers in 
this occupation? 

B. At what rate of pay do they start, and what income 
may they expect later? 

C. Are there provisions for profit sharing, pensions, and 
sick benefits? 

Opportunities for promotion or advancement 

A. To what better positions does the occupation lead? 

B. Is the occupation overcrowded? 

C. Is the number of workers in the occupation growing 
or decreasing? 

Workers' organizations 

A. Are there organizations, such as unions or associations, 
to which the worker can belong? 

B. What are the purposes of the organizations and the 
requirements for membership in them? 

Advantages and disadvantages 

A. In finding information about the first eight topics of 
this outline, what have you discovered about the ad- 
vantages of this occupation? 

B. What are the disadvantages of this occupation? 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Write in your notebook the names of the 12 groups of occu- 
pations given on pages 116 to 120. Place opposite the name of each 
group the name of an occupation in that group. For example, “Fruit 
grower" would be placed opposite "Agriculture." 
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2. Copy the following list in your notebook. Opposite each item 
write the name of some person you know engaged in work belong- 
ing to that group, and tell what he does. 

a. Manufacturing 

b. Wholesale and retail trade 

c. Transportation and communication 

d. Government 

e. Professional service 

3. Collect "Help Wanted" advertisements from newspapers. Sort 
the clippings into the 12 different groups of occupations according 
to the kind of help wanted. Paste the clippings into your notebook, 
taking one page for each group. At the top of each page write the 
name of the group represented. 

4. Collect all the pictures which you can find illustrating dif- 
ferent occupations. Appoint 12 members of your class, each one to 
take charge of assembling the pictures and making a poster to 
represent one of the groups. 

5. How do you account for your interest in the one or two occu- 
pations you know most about? 

6. In a job in which you find disadvantages, are they personal 
disadvantages, or would they be disadvantages to anyone under- 
taking the work? 

7. Find out how many members of the class have worked at jobs 
for which they received wages. Find out what kinds of work they 
did, and ask them to make oral reports to the class following the 
“Outline for the Study of an Occupation” on pages 125 to 126. 


BOOKS TO READ 


Abraham, Willard: Get the Job. Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago, 1946, Chap. 3 and Chap. 4, pp. 85-88. 

Chapman, Paul W.: Occupational Guidance. Turner E. Smith & Co., 
Atlanta, 1950, Chap. 2. 

Hamrin, S. A.: 4-Square Planning for Your Career. Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, 1948, Chap. 10. 

Kitson, Harry D.: I Find My Vocation. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1953, Chap. II. 

Ward, Douglas S.: Youth and Jobs. Charles E. Merrill Company, 
New York, 1950. 
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OTHER READING 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., 1949. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook, Bulletin No. 998, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 1951. 

Sixteenth Gensus of the United States: 1950, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 1951. 
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PART THREE: THE GROUPS OF OCCUPATIONS 


10. OCCUPATIONS IN AGRICULTURE, 
FORESTRY, AND FISHING 


(AGRICULTURE) 


How dependent are we on agricultural workers? 

How has farming changed in the last fifty years? 

What government aid is given to agriculture? 

How do farmers' organizations help them? 

What occupations are included in this group? 

What kinds of information are important about a typical occu- 
pation in this group—that of the general farmer? 


Our dependence on agricultural workers. The summer vaca- 
tion had come to an end. The first session of the new school 
year at the big Roosevelt High was about to begin. On the walks 
and in the corridors students were greeting old friends exuber- 
antly. “Hello, Bob!" shouted Ted Hudson to Bob Merrill, his 
pal of the previous year. 

"Hello, Ted!" Bob answered as he seized the other's hand 
in a grip that made Ted wince. 

“How did you spend the summer?" asked Bob. 

“Oh, I worked in my father’s office as usual,” said Ted. “And 
what did you do, Bob, that gave you such a swell tan and that 
bone-crushing grip?” 

“I worked all summer on Grandfather’s farm out West, a 
thousand miles from this crowded, noisy old town. Dad thought 
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We are dependent upon farms for most of our food, for much of our 
clothing, and for many other products. 


it would be a good experience for me. I had never been on a 
farm before and, believe me, I learned a lot and had a wonder- 


twice a day helped to give me the ‘bone-crushing’ grip, as you 

call it. Many of the farmers use milking machines, but Grand- 

dad says his cows prefer the old-fashioned method and he be- 
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lieves in humoring them. Every morning by seven o'clock the 
morning milking was done, breakfast was over, and we were 
out in the fields at work. And was I hungry when we came in 
for dinner at noon! And such eats! Plenty of milk, cream, real 
butter, eggs, fresh fruits, vegetables right out of the garden, 
and good meats from the cold-storage locker every day, with 
fried chicken nearly every Sunday. I never knew before how 
farmers live nor how much they do for us folks in the cities." 

Bob was right about our dependence on farmers. 

Nearly all of our food in its original form is produced by 
agricultural workers—our bread, meats, butter and other fats, 
vegetables, fruits, and sweets. We depend on these same workers 
for the cotton, wool, silk, linen, and leather from which most 
of our clothing is made. Many of our house furnishings, such 
as bedding, table linen, draperies, and rugs, are made from 
products of the farm. Even the fats and oils from which soap 
is manufactured come from the same source. In fact, agriculture 
is often called the basic industry, because other industries and 
human life itself are so dependent upon it. 

Changed farm conditions. Farming has changed so rapidly 
that farmers today live and work in a way that farmers of fifty 
years ago never dreamed of. Many farm homes have all the 
conveniences of a modern city home. Laborsaving machines, 
powered by gasoline and electricity, have come into use. Im- 
proved plants and seeds have increased the size of crops. Better 
types of farm animals, which can be sold more readily at market, 
have been developed. Better methods of improving the soil, 
preventing the washing away of soil, and holding moisture in 
the soil to aid plant growth have come into use. In parts of 
the country where rainfall is light, irrigation supplies needed 
moisture. Much has been done in learning how to plan crops 
for different kinds of soil. Chemurgy—a science combining 
chemistry and agriculture—which constantly seeks new uses for 
farm crops, other than for food, has made a valuable contribu- 
tion and promises much more for the future. These and other 
changes have done away with many of the farm problems of 
the past. Strangely enough, the improvement in farm condi- 
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tions has resulted in a great reduction in the number of workers 
engaged in farming. In 1951 there were 114 million fewer farm- 
ers than in 1940, although the population of our country had 
increased in that time. This decrease in the number of farmers 
is due to the increase in the amount that a farmer can produce 
—that is, more can be raised with fewer workers. 

Government aid to farmers. Our federal and state govern- 
ments provide many kinds of assistance for agriculture. Work- 
ing together, they have established agricultural education in 
state colleges, in high schools, and in extension classes for adults 
which meet in their home communities. They carry on a pro- 
gram of experiments to improve the quality and amount of 
farm crops and to produce better livestock. They investigate 
ways of protecting farm crops and animals from destructive 
diseases. In cooperation with county governments, federal and 
state governments support county agricultural agents and home 
economics workers who help farmers and their wives to make 
farm life more profitable, healthful, and satisfying. They pre- 
pare and distribute bulletins which contain information on a 
great variety of subjects about the farm and the farm home. 
They broadcast daily radio programs that are of special interest 
to farm families. They help in organizing clubs among rural 
boys and girls. 

Our Federal Government, through the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, sends agents all over the world in search 
of better or hardier grasses, grains, and other farm products. 
It gives money, known as subsidies, to farmers who cooperate 
with it in lessening the washing away of the soil and making 
it more fertile. It loans money to farmers to help them buy 
land and own their farms. It protects American crops and live- 
Stock from diseases that might come in from foreign countries. 

Both the Federal Government and private agencies are con- 
stantly trying to find new uses for products of the farm which 
Will enlarge the farmer's market. For example, oil obtained 
from soybeans, a valuable food crop, has come into use in 
recent years in making paints, while the solid parts of the same 
beans are used in making plastic articles. In fact, the soybean 
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is sometimes called the "wonder bean" because of its many uses. 
It is used in producing articles as varied as cloth, medicine, 
and face cream. Milk can be used to make cloth for a dress, 
or wallpaper, or a plastic tray. These are examples of the 
results of chemurgy. Chemurgists are rapidly finding new uses 
for corn, sugar, peanuts, and other products. A farmer no longer 
needs to depend on selling his food crops for food only. 

Farmers organizations. There are several organizations 
among farmers which have for their purpose the improvement 
of life on the farm. One of the strongest of these is the National 
Grange, which has many state and local branches. Another is 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, and a third is the 
National Farmers’ Union. In farm communities, members of 
each of these organizations meet for discussion of their problems 
and for social purposes. All three concern themselves with 
legislation affecting farming, as well as with many other matters. 
Most farm legislation is proposed by these organizations. Their 
officers do a great deal toward educating the public regarding 
proposed farm legislation and convincing the lawmakers that 
it is desirable. 

Farm cooperatives have been organized all over the country 
to aid the farmer in selling his products and to help him with 
other problems. For example, the citrus-fruit growers of Cali- 
fornia have long had an organization of this type. The farmer 
has learned that by uniting with other farmers in a cooperative 
he can employ a manager, who will keep informed about supply 
and demand and about other market conditions. The manager 
thus knows when to sell in order to obtain the best prices. The 
cooperative sets up plans and rules for inspecting each farmer's 
products and grading them. In some cases the cooperative ad- 
vertises widely in order to sell its products more quickly and 
to better advantage. Each farmer receives his proper share from 
the sale. Often the farmer is given advance credit if he is in 
need of money to carry on his farm work. 

Organizations for young people interested in farming are 
the Future Farmers of America and the 4-H Clubs. County 
agricultural agents, high school teachers of agriculture, and 
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others help to form and supervise these clubs for rural boys 
and girls. Each member is assisted in choosing a project and 
carrying it on. The project may be the raising of farm animals 
or grain or fruit or, for girls, some undertaking in homemaking. 
Many girls, however, prefer raising animals or grain for their 
projects. Sometimes money is advanced to make it possible for 
a boy or a girl to start the project. The projects are judged at 
fairs and awards are made. In this way the interest of young 
people in up-to-date farm methods is encouraged. 

Occupations in the agriculture group. The agriculture group 
includes such occupations as general farmer, dairy farmer, stock 
farmer, fruit grower, market gardener, poultryman, florist, 
nurseryman, seedman, and apiarist. And some of these occupa- 
tions are divided into specialties. A fruit grower may devote 
his entire time to raising one kind of fruit, such as apples, 
grapes, oranges, cherries, or strawberries. 

Besides these, there are many occupations for the college- 
trained farmer. Examples of these are the horticulturist, who 
develops new or improved fruits and vegetables; the agricul- 
tural chemist, who finds new uses for farm products or who 
works on chemistry of soils; the teacher of agricultural subjects 
at schools and colleges of agriculture; the veterinarian, who 
treats farm animals by veterinary medicine; or the county agent, 
who gives information to farmers in his county on new methods 
and crop developments. There is work in demonstrating and 
selling new farm equipment and in repairing and keeping this 
equipment in good condition. 

The work of the general farmer. Since general farming is 
more widely distributed than any other kind of agricultural 
occupation and is typical of the group, let us study it more 
carefully, following the outline on pages 125 to 126. 

1. Use to the world. 'The general farmer produces several of 
the following products: wheat, corn, oats, rye, and other grains; 
beef, pork, mutton, chicken, and other meats; fruits and vege- 
tables; milk and eggs. To be sure, some farmers raise only 
wheat or cattle or oranges or chickens, but there are fewer 
specialized farmers than general farmers. In some states a great 
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A general farmer does not specialize in any one product. Most farmers are 
general farmers. 


deal of wool for clothing is produced by general farmers, and 
in other states they produce much cotton for clothing and other 
purposes. In brief, the general farmer helps in a very important 
way to feed and clothe the world. 

2. Duties. The principal duties of the general farmer are to 
plow the soil and prepare it for the seed; plant, cultivate, and 
harvest a variety of crops; feed and care for cattle, sheep, pigs, 
and chickens; care for a small orchard and garden; market the 
Various products of his farm; and keep farm equipment and 
buildings in repair. He must also keep account books and read 
up on new methods of farming. 

3. Working conditions. Since the farmer works for himself, 
he controls his hours of labor to some extent. If he is to succeed, 
however, he must work long hours throughout the summer 
months. Many farmers work from sunrise to sunset during this 
busy season. In winter they have more leisure hours, though 
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the farm animals must be cared for each day. Farm work is 
healthful if the farmer takes proper care of himself, especially 
in stormy weather. There is some danger of a serious accident, 
and occasionally a farmer is hurt by machinery or by a farm 
animal. 

4. Education and training. Many people think that no train- 
ing is necessary for general farming. This is a mistaken idea, 
for scientific methods in all kinds of farming are taking the 
place, more and more, of hit-and-miss methods. 

If he is to succeed, the general farmer needs to know a great 
deal about many things. He must know how to select and feed 
his cows, pigs, chickens, and other livestock if they are to be 
profitable. He needs to know about soils and fertilizers. He 
must know how to select seeds and prepare seed beds. He must 
be familiar with the best methods of cultivation for different 
kinds of crops and know how to protect the growing crops from 
insect pests. He will need a variety of machinery for his farming, 
and he must know how to buy, use, and care for this equipment. 

"These are just a few of the things that a general farmer must 
know. It is quite apparent that he must prepare carefully for 
his work if he is to succeed in it. The most progressive farmers 
read, study, and experiment a great deal as long as they live. 

If possible, a youth who plans to become a general farmer 
should take an agricultural course in high school and work 
on a farm each summer. If this can be followed by a course 
at the state college of agriculture, so much the better. A city 
boy who thinks of becoming a farmer should try working on a 
farm for two or three summer vacations, or, still better, a whole 
year—if possible—for a progressive farmer. 

Many general farmers of today grew up on their fathers’ 
farms. Therefore, they have had much practical training and 
experience. A small percentage of them have been graduated 
from high school with a three- or four-year course in agriculture. 
The United States Department of Agriculture in Washington 
and the state colleges of agriculture publish many bulletins 
which aid them, and county agricultural agents give them much 
practical advice and help. 
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A boy who grows up on a farm has the opportunity to obtain practical 
experience in farming. 


Farm boys and girls today obtain much better preparation 
for successful farming than their fathers and mothers did. As 
already mentioned, such organizations as the 4-H Clubs, with 
a membership of almost 2 million farm boys and girls, and the 
Future Farmers of America, whose 350,000 members are high 
school students of agriculture, help to provide better prepara- 
tion for farm life. 

5. Qualifications needed. Qualifications for success as a farmer 
change as conditions in the work of the farmer undergo decided 
changes. These are some qualifications for success which are 
always needed: 


1. A love of nature and a fondness for the outdoors 
Willingness to work hard physically 
Willingness to put in long hours 
A kindly feeling toward animals 
A great deal of patience and persistence 
A willingness to work alone 
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6. Payment to be expected. A farmer's pay for his work does 
not come at the end of each week or month but at irregular 
intervals, when he sells what he produces. The cash income of 
a general farmer is usually quite modest compared with the 
earnings of city workers. He produces, however, much of the 
food used by his family and is able to live comfortably at much 
less cost in money than can city workers. With good manage- 
ment, his income for the year compares favorably, after living 
expenses are paid, with that of the city worker of equal ability, 
for the reason that the city worker's living expenses are so much 
higher. If he is thrifty, the farmer can acquire his own farm 
and gradually increase his capital and income until he has 
ample means to rear a family and provide for his old age. Of 
course he may meet a financial depression lasting several years, 
when the prices of his products are so low that little is left for 
the needs of his family after taxes are paid. Sometimes, however, 
there are other periods of very high prices for farm products. 
Our Government in Washington is constantly working to make 
the prices of farm products more stable so that the farmer 
may be assured a steady and adequate income. 

7. Opportunities for advancement. A young man may begin 
working for a farmer, then rent a farm on a plan which gives 
him a certain percentage of the crop, and later become a farm 
owner. Beyond this, advancement for the general farmer usually 
means buying more land and thus enlarging his business, or 
changing to some special part of his work which he has found 
the most profitable, such as raising purebred cattle. 

8. Organizations available. Organizations for general farmers 
are the same as those for farmers as a whole which were con- 
sidered on pages 135 and 138. The Grange, Farm Bureau, and 
Farmers' Union are strong in areas devoted to general farming. 

9. Advantages and disadvantages. There is sometimes dis- 
agreement as to what are advantages and what are disadvantages 
in any job. This is especially true of farming. The lists below 
give the advantages and disadvantages most commonly thought 
of when one is considering the work of the general farmer. 
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Some of the advantages are: 


1, The healthful outdoor life 

2. The interest in the work to one who likes to see things grow 
and to help nature make them grow 

3. No periods of unemployment 

4. The independence of a person who works for himself and 
is his own employer 

5. Plenty of fresh, wholesome food at low cost 

6. Variety of work that is stimulating and satisfying 


Among the disadvantages are: 


1. The difficulty of getting started because of the money needed 
for land and equipment 

2. The irregularity of income, since there is no weekly or 
monthly pay check, but only income as produce is sold 

. Working alone a great deal 

. Exposure to severe weather 

. Distance from neighbors, school, and means of recreation 

. Difficulty of getting away on vacation trips, even for a day 

. Possibility of no income or low income because of crop fail- 
ures, animal diseases, periods of low prices, or other mis- 
fortunes 
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QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Study the map opposite page 133 and list states which lead in 
the production of important agricultural products. 

?. Compare your own state with neighboring states and with 
California in respect to the nature and amount of agricultural 
products. 

3. How much is an acre of land? How many acres in a "section"? 
How far would you travel in walking around a section of land? 

4. Compare the occupation of general farmer with the following 
Occupations: truck gardener, poultryman, beekeeper, fruit grower, 
and dairyman. 

5. Have some member of the class look up the story of hybrid 
corn and report to the class. 

6. Find out whether there are any parttime farmers near the 
limits of your city who have jobs in the city and work on their 
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small farms during their leisure hours. What do they raise? Do they 
market their products? 

7. Go to a farmers’ market, if there is one in your city, and see 
what is for sale and how the selling is done. 

8. Visit a greenhouse and find out about the work done there. 

9. Dramatize a scene between a city boy and a country boy in 
which each one tells why he prefers his way of living to that of 
the other. 

10. Find out all that you:can about 4-H Clubs or Future Farmers 
of America. If there is no clüb in your community, let someone in 
the class write to the United States Department of Agriculture for 
information. 

BOOKS TO READ 


Bathurst, Effie G.: Your Life in the Country. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1948. 

Bedford, James H.: Your Future Job. Society for Occupational Re- 
search, Ltd., Los Angeles, 1950, Chap. VIII. 

Betz, B.: The Betty Betz Career Book. Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., New 
York, 1949, pp. 104-105. 

Chapman, Paul W.: Occupational Guidance. Turner E. Smith & Co., 
Atlanta, 1950, Chaps. 21 and 22. 

Davey, Mildred A., Smith, Elizabeth M., and Myers, Theodore R.: 
Everyday Occupations. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
1950, Chap. 1. 

Frankel, Alice H.: Handbook of Job Facts. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, 1948, Part II, pp. 72-79. 


OTHER READING 
County Agriculture Agent (Monograph No. 160), Institute for Re- 
search, Chicago, 1948. 


Fur Farming (Monograph No. 155), Institute for Research, Chicago, 
1948. 


Nurseries (Abstract No. 103), Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, N.J., 
1947. 


Poultry Farming (Monograph No. 170), Institute for Research, Chi- 
cago, 1948. 


Vegetable Farming (Monograph No. 175), Institute for Research, 
Chicago, 1948. 
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1l. OCCUPATIONS IN AGRICULTURE, 
FORESTRY, AND FISHING 


(FORESTRY AND FISHING) 


How important in our daily lives are occupations in the for- 
estry and fishing group? 

What types of work are found in forestry? 

What types of work are found in fishing? 

What conservation work is done by the government in forestry 
and fishing? 

What information is important about a typical occupation in 
this group—that of the forest ranger? 


Importance of forestry and fishing. Some of you may have 
had the pleasure of camping in one of the national parks. You 
enjoyed driving along forest roads and hiking over trails which 
someone had made. Or you may have gone on an automobile 
trip which took you through large areas of forest land. 

Possibly you have at some time seen fishermen unloading 
quantities of fish from their boats. Perhaps you have visited 
a fish hatchery where you saw the work which is done to main- 
tain supplies of fish in our streams and lakes. But have you ever 
thought how important forestry and fishing are? 

Forest products made possible the house in which you live, 
the desk at which you sit, the paper on which your books are 
printed, the baseball bat and tennis racket used in your sports. 
Cartons and boxes in which goods are shipped came originally 
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Forestry is concerned with the care and use of forests and woodlands. 
Watching for fires from a lookout tower is an im 


portant part of the for- 
ester's work. 


from our forests. Such different items as maple syrup and tur- 
pentine are forest products; also, rubber and chewing gum, 
though these two come from forests in foreign countries. 

Fish not only supply your family table with food but also 
provide oil that is rich in vitamins necessary to health. The 
health-giving values of cod-liver oil are due to the vitamins it 
contains. Halibut-liver oil and shark-liver oil also are rich 
sources of vitamins. Oil obtained from whales is used in making 
glycerine, soap, paint, and linoleum. Sponges, pearls, and the 
fur of seals are other prized products of the fishing industry. 

Types of work in forestry. Forestry is concerned with the 
care and use of forests and woodlands. These may be owned 
by our national government, by the state, by the city, by cor- 
porations, or by individual citizens. There are now nearly 160 
national forests that average 1,000,000 acres each. State, city, 
and private forests and timberland areas are about three times 
as great in total area as the national. The chief forester of the 
United States Forest Service has authority over 461,697,000 
acres, or about one-third of the land surface of continental 
United States. There are many kinds of work in forestry, such 
as planting of trees and shrubs, protection of bird and animal 
life, lookout work, and fire fighting. 

Types of work in fishing. Fishing as a wage-earning occupa- 
tion is carried on mostly on our Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf 
coasts, on the shores of Alaska, and in the Great Lakes. It in- 
cludes the catching of the more common kinds of fish on hooks 
and in nets and traps, as well as the gathering of other sea food, 
such as oysters, lobsters, crabs, shrimps, and scallops. It includes 
also the digging of clams, the hunting and killing of whales, 
and the hunting of seals for their fur. 

Fishing may be a small business, conducted by two or three 
workers with dories, sailing boats, or gasoline-powered fishing 
boats, with a small fishhouse and simple equipment. The 
workers may go out for fish for only a day at a time and, on 
their return, may sort, clean, pack, and ship their day's catch. 
Or, they may sell the catch to a fish-packing firm. 
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Fishing a$ an occupation is confined to the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf 
coasts and to regions along the shores of the Great Lakes. 


On the other hand, larger boats go out to the fishing waters, 
each carrying several dories on its deck. The dories are sent 
out from the mother ship to. do the actual fishing. The dory 
returns to the ship to unload and then goes out again. The fish 
are kept in cold storage or salted down until the ship returns 
to port to dispose of its catch. Cod, halibut, and rosefish in large 
quantities are brought thus to New England ports. On some 
of the large boats the fish are cleaned and quick-frozen ready 
for sale to the retail market. A whaling ship of large size, 
perhaps 15,000 tons capacity, may put to sea for a six-month 
cruise, carrying smaller boats known as whale chasers. The 
whales, often weighing 80 to 100 tons each, are cut up and 
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processed on the ship into oil, fertilizer, and other products, to 
be sold at the end of the cruise. Salmon, for the most part, are 
caught and canned by large corporations on our Pacific Coast. 
Alaskan fisheries, which produce great quantities of canned 
salmon, are said to be the most valuable fisheries in the world. 
The different kinds of fishing and government activities for 
protection of the fishing industry, including maintenance of 
fish hatcheries, call for many different kinds of work, ranging 
from unskilled to highly technical. 

Government conservation work in these fields. Later in this 
chapter you will learn how, through forestry, our federal and 
state governments are concerned with wise use and conservation 
of our forest resources. 

Fishing, likewise, includes the conservation of fish life, in 
order that the supply may not be destroyed or greatly reduced. 
Laws have been passed to control the kind of fishing equipment 
used, the size of fish which may be taken, and the time of year 
when certain kinds of fish may be caught. In earlier days there 
were no such restrictions, with the result that, for example, the 
sturgeon, once abundant in the Great Lakes, became almost 
extinct. It has been necessary to guard against serious reduction 
in the supply of oysters, lobsters, shrimp, sponges, and other 
fisheries products. You will find it interesting to read of the 
methods used by our government to prevent the complete de- 
struction of the once great herds of seals in our North Pacific 
waters and to rebuild these herds after they had been greatly 
reduced. Equally interesting is the story of the protection given 
salmon, lobsters, and other fish products of American waters. 

Another fish-conservation measure is the hatching, growing, 
and planting of fish, especially in inland streams and lakes. You 
would enjoy visiting a fish hatchery, if you have an opportunity 
to do so, and seeing what is done there. 

The work of the forest ranger, or forester. The one who best 
represents the forestry field of occupations is the forest ranger, 
or forester. His job, which requires a knowledge of all the 
Operations performed by other workers in the field, has been 
chosen for special study. 
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1. Use to the world. Foresters are concerned chiefly with see- 
ing that this country will have an adequate supply of wood in 
the years to come. When you realize the enormous quantities 
of wood of different kinds that are needed for the construction 
of buildings, the making of furniture, the manufacture of paper, 
the packing of goods for shipment, the production of certain 
chemicals, the manufacture of rayon, the making of insulating 
materials, to say nothing of that which is needed for fuel, you 
begin to realize how great this responsibility is. 

To be sure, steel, glass, cement, asbestos, plastics, and other 
materials are being used more and more in place of wood. 
Possibly less wood will be needed in the future for building 
houses and making furniture and other articles. But even if this 
happens, it appears probable that the number of trained for- 
esters needed will not decrease in the near future, since the 
need for growing new forests and the interest in developing 
more recreational areas is constantly increasing. 

2, Duties. The principal duties of the forest ranger, or for- 
ester, are to conserve and protect the natural resources of the 
forests of our country from fire and other destructive agencies. 
He must make investigations which will lead to better methods 
of forest protection and development. He is a key man in the 
forest service. He manages an area from 50,000 to 350,000 acres 
in extent. He has the responsibility for planning and directing 
the work of his district. He is responsible to the Forest Super- 
visor, who is in charge of several districts. 

The forest ranger directs the selection of trees to be cut for 
use and estimates the amount of lumber they will produce. 
When trees are cut for lumber, the forest ranger must see that 
as little damage as possible is done to the younger trees left 
standing, so that they may have a chance to grow into lumber- 
producing trees. 

Planting and protecting new timber areas are important 
duties of the forest ranger, and he helps to prevent floods and 
soil erosion by the proper planting of trees and shrubs. If trees 
are diseased, he must decide whether they should be destroyed 
or be treated. 
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The forester’s duties include anything that has to do with the conserving 
of the natural resources of the forest. 


Not the least of his duties is the protection and development 
of the wild bird and animal life found in our forests. He super- 
vises the construction of roads and trails. 

3. Working conditions. It is clear from the nature of his work 
that the forest ranger lives in the open air and close to nature. 
It is often necessary for him to be out in stormy and severely 
cold weather. He travels about the forests, sometimes by auto- 
mobile where roads permit, sometimes on horseback where 
automobiles cannot go, sometimes on foot to places difficult to 
reach by horse, and sometimes by canoe or launch when one 
of these serves his purpose best. Airplanes are sometimes used 
to patrol forest areas and to carry the forester and his fire- 
fighting helpers, or “smoke jumpers,” who sometimes parachute 
to fires in isolated areas. There are no rigidly fixed working 
hours, Bad weather conditions may delay him a great deal in 
his work. When an emergency arises, such as a forest fire, the 
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forester may be under severe strain for a considerable time, 
directing the work of fighting the fire. 

4. Education and special training. According to a bulletin 
of the United States Forest Service, “The technical forester 
should have an education equivalent to that of the lawyer, doc- 
tor, civil engineer, or other well-trained professional man. Such 
an education usually requires a minimum of four years of col- 
lege work. A course of five or six years, one or two of which 
are spent in post-graduate study, is still better.” 

There are forestry schools in more than half the states, usually 
at state universities. If you are interested in finding out about 
forestry schools in your locality, it would be a good idea to 
write to your state university for information. A degree in 
forestry is not required to become a forest ranger, but, if the 
applicant does not have a degree in forestry, he must have 
taken the same kind of subjects which would be required for 
such a degree. The examinations which must be passed to 
qualify for a job are difficult and are based on these subjects. 
One is not likely to pass unless he has a thorough knowledge 
of the required subjects, The United States Forest Service states 
that experience has shown that forestry students who rate in 
the lower third of their class in college have little chance of 
passing the examination. 

There are many other jobs in forestry which do not require 
the above amount of training. Planting trees, working in look- 
out towers, and working on fire-fighting crews are kinds of work 
which an untrained worker can learn through experience, with- 
out a college education. 

2. Qualifications needed. The United States Forest Service 
stresses the following qualifications as necessary for success in 
the forest ranger's work: industry, honesty, soundness of char- 
acter, and a "liking for the sort of life which he must lead and 
the health and constitution to stand it." Foresight, broad- 
mindedness, and thoroughness in details are also important. If 
one is to advance beyond an assistant's position, he must also 
possess initiative, leadership, organizing and managing ability. 
Ability to build up public interest in our forests and the pro- 
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tection of them and the desire to be helpful to others are further 
valuable assets sought for by the Forest Service in the men it 
employs as foresters. 

6. Payment to be expected. 'The forest ranger earns from 
$5,060 to $5,810 per year if employed in United States Forest 
Service. There is a wide range in salaries paid to other workers 
in forestry, according to the type of work they do and to whether 
they are in federal, state, or private employ. The following 
shows a comparison of salaries paid by the Government for 
different types of work in 1952: 


Junior forester........ eese. $ 3,410 to $ 4,160 
District forest ranger.... .  5,060to 5,810 
Assistant forest supervisor. .... ... 5,940 to 6,940 
Forest supervisor. ..... eene 7,040 to 8,040 
Regional forester.. ....... sss. 10,800 to 11,800 


7. Opportunities for advancement. A. Civil Service examina- 
tion must be taken by those seeking permanent appointment 
in the United States Forest Service. The first position is usually 
that of junior forester or junior range examiner. These men 
assist the district forest ranger, who is in charge of a certain 
part or section of a national forest, or they do technical work 
on the staff of the forest supervisor, who has general supervision 
over an entire forest and the work of several forest rangers. 
The average forestry-school graduate should expect to spend 
at least two years in his first position. 

Advancement to the rank of district forest ranger or assistant 
forest supervisor is the next step. Later promotion may lead 
to the position of forest supervisor. The forest supervisor may 
advance from this position to that of regional forester, with 
responsibility for the management of several forests in the same 
part of the United States. 

Sometimes foresters find opportunities for advancement in 
other branches of government service where knowledge and 
experience in forestry are needed. Also, there are opportunities 
to transfer to state or private forestry work. 
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8. Organizations available. There are two important national 
organizations in the forestry field. The Society of American 
Foresters is a professional organization, which admits only for- 
esters to its membership. Its interest is chiefly in furthering 
the science of forestry. The American Forestry Association ad- 
mits to its membership anyone who is interested in forestry. 
Only about one-eighth of its members are foresters. 

9. Advantages and disadvantages. Among the advantages is 
the fact that the forest ranger's work is generally healthful. It is 
also varied and interesting. It keeps him in constant contact 
with nature. His position—especially if he is in the forestry 
service of the national government—is quite secure. His earn- 
ings are reasonably good. He has the satisfaction of knowing 
that he is performing a service of great value to the future 
welfare of his country. 

On the other hand, there are the following disadvantages: 
The forest ranger is exposed to certain hardships that go with 
an outdoor life throughout the year in a rugged, and often a 
mountainous, country. He has few neighbors and few of the 
advantages of modern life in the city. He must be away from 
home a great deal. If he has a family, the proper education of 
his children may be difficult because his home may be in a 
region where good schools are not available. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Try to recall the items pertaining to your daily life during 
the last week that were dependent upon the occupations in forestry 
and fishing. 

2. Find out whether your state has a fish hatchery and, if so, what 
streams and lakes it stocks with fish. 

3. Find out what plastics are and tell the class what influence 
they may have on lumbering. 

4. Make a report on the national forests of the United States, 
their extent and purpose. 

5. What can you do as an individual to help the forester in his 
work of protecting our forests? 
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6. If there is a radio program on forestry listed sometime during 
the week, appoint some members of the class to listen to it and make 
reports on it. 

7. Have a class member report on fish-liver oil as a source of 
vitamins. 
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12. OCCUPATIONS IN MINING 


How extensive is mining in the United States? 

How important is mining to our way of life? 

What information is important about a typical occupation in 
this group—that of the coal miner? 


Extent of mining in the United States. “That was a good 
movie at the Paramount last night," said Bill as he and Jack 
walked along to school. 

“Yes,” replied Jack. “I went with Granddad. He remembered 
the Gold Rush of 1898 to Alaska. It was fun to hear him tell 
about it. I did pretty well on my homework, too, last night. 
Thad to make a report on the Gold Rush of 1848 to California 
and when I got to the movie, there it was! Only, a lot more 
exciting than anything I could read in a history book.” 

“Those were exciting times,” commented Bill. “Nothing like 
that ever happens today.” 

“Oh, yes it does!” exclaimed Jack. “Didn’t you listen to the 
radio this morning? Uranium was discovered on the shores of 
one of the Great Lakes. Hundreds of people are rushing to 
stake claims on government land, hoping to be the lucky ones 
to find uranium on their claims.” 

“Funny, isn’t it,” said Bill, “how often minerals come into 
stories of history and adventure.” 

"It's not so strange,” replied Jack, “if you stop to think how 
valuable minerals are and how important all kinds of minerals 
are to our everyday living.” 
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“That’s right," agreed Bill. “We use some kind of mineral 
in almost everything we do. If we stopped right here and tried 
to name all the kinds we use and what we use them for, and 
how many kinds of jobs there are in different kinds of mining, 
we'd never get to school today." And Bill was right. 

Occupations in mining, as well as those in agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing, have to do with obtaining raw materials from 
nature, While we usually think first of coal, iron, copper, gold, 
and silver when the word "mining" is used, our Government 
at Washington places many other things in the list of mineral 
products. Among these are precious stones; different kinds of 
building stones, such as granite, marble, and limestone; clay, 
which is made into bricks, tile, and pottery; petroleum, from 
which gasoline and lubricating oils are obtained; natural gas; 
and salt. 

Minerals of some kind are found in all parts of the United 
States, but because of the way nature has distributed the dif- 
ferent minerals in the earth, certain states are major producers 
of coal, others of gold, others of petroleum, and so on. For 
example, more than half our coal comes from Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia; the greater part of our gold from California, 
Alaska, South Dakota, and Colorado; and most of our petroleum 
from Texas, California, and Oklahoma, though other states also 
provide us with important quantities of these minerals. Mineral 
products used in the construction of buildings, roads, and 
bridges, with the exception of steel, are very widely distributed, 
though certain states are famous for their granite, others for 
their limestone, and still others for their marble. Iron ore, used 
in manufacturing steel, is more abundant in Minnesota than in 
any other state, though found in many states. 

Nearly a million people are employed in the United States 
in the different occupations that have to do with the extraction 
of minerals. This is more than one-eighth as many as are em- 
ployed in agriculture, forestry, and fishing. 

Importance of mining to our way of life. As you note the 
list of minerals and their uses, you recognize at once that mining 
is very necessary to our way of life. It is interesting to see how 
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ROCK AND STONE 

These are only a few of 
the many materials ob- 
tained by mining. What 
others can you think of? 


different minerals had different values at various times in our 
history. For example, a century ago the mineral salt played 
an important part in the migration of our people toward the 
West. One of the conditions which helped to determine where 
people settled was whether there were salt deposits in the earth 
to supply their needs. At an earlier time, the discovery of iron 
made so many changes in man's way of living that this period 
of civilization came to be known as the "Iron Age." 

The use of steel, in the making of which both iron and coal 
are used, again changed our way of doing things. Our ma- 
chinery, our buildings, our tools, and, in fact, our entire mode 
of life was affected by the use of steel. Also, within the past 
few years, such materials as aluminum and other light metals 
have been employed and are valued for the many practical uses 
to which they can be put because of their light weight combined 
with strength. 

How petroleum serves us. Petroleum and the many things 
made from it have greatly affected our way of life. Ships driven 
by oil-burning engines carry us across the seas. Trains drawn 
by diesel-powered locomotives take us and our freight from 
coast to coast. Automobiles and busses, with gasoline for power, 
transport us to and from our work and on pleasure trips to all 
parts of the country. Airplanes, driven by gasoline, carry us 
swiftly over land and sea to remote parts of the world. Even 
life on our farms has been changed by tractors and other 
machines which obtain their power from petroleum products. 
Also, oil and natural gas have taken the place of coal in heating 
many of our homes, thus reducing work and providing a more 
even temperature. 

How atomic energy may change our way of living. Atomic 
energy, first derived from the metal uranium, radically affects 
our lives in peace as well as in war. It will doubtless bring 
about many changes in the production and uses of power and 
in the medical field. We are now living in an "Atomic Age" 
during which we will undoubtedly experience as many changes 
as we did in the “Iron Age." 
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Therefore, coal and iron, 
oducts. 


Steel is essential to all industry—large or small. 
from which steel is made, are the most important of the mined pr: 


The dependence, of modern industry on coal and iron. Impor- 
tant as the various minerals are to us today, the fact still remains 
that certain minerals occupy a place of unique importance. 
Coal and iron are the most necessary, for without these we 
could not have steel. And without steel all industry, large and 
small, would be helpless. 

Fortunately, our mining engineers and geologists tell us that 
all the coal we have mined up to now has hardly scratched the 
surface of our easily reached beds of this mineral. Our coal 
reserves are scattered through 29 states. The commercial coal 
reserves in workable seams above a depth of 3,000 feet are esti- 
mated at more than 3 trillion tons. At present we are using 
some 600 million tons a year. So we have enough coal to keep 
us supplied for thousands of years to come. Our iron resources, 
while not so great, are adequate for a long period. In addition 
to all the other uses for coal, it is now being used for the 
making of synthetic gasoline. It has been said that if all gasoline 
produced from petroleum and natural gas should become ex- 
hausted, the coal reserves of our country could supply our 
motor-gas needs. 

The work of the coal miner. It would be interesting to study 
iron mining, much of which is done above ground by means 
of great steam shovels, or the work of producing petroleum 
and natural gas, or the fascinating story of uranium, which is 
used in producing atomic energy. But because many more 
people are engaged in mining coal than in any of the other 
occupations in the mining group, we shall give particular atten- 
tion to the work of the coal miner. 

In considering the work done in mining coal, it is necessary 
to realize that there is much to be done besides digging the coal 
out of the earth. If you look in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, you will find many occupations connected with mining 
coal. The shot firer, the conveyor-belt operator, the loader-head 
man, the rail bonder, the brattice man, the jerry man, and the 
driller are some of the specialized workers. Provision must be 
made for taking the miner down to his work, for supplying 
him with fresh air, for protecting him from masses of rock 
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Many more people are engaged in coal mining than in any other occupa- 
tion in the mining group. 


which may fall. Many engineers, blacksmiths, locomotive engi- 
neers, electricians, timbermen, mine examiners, and other work- 
ers are necessary, in order that the coal miner may do his work. 

1. Use to the world. Think for a moment of how dependent 
we are on the coal miner. Coal furnishes the heat for a large 
percentage of our homes. It generates over 60 per cent of all 
electricity in the country. It is an essential in the making of 
steel. 

Chemists have developed many hundreds of products from 
coal. A department store which supplies practically all our needs 
has few departments in which products derived from coal would 
not be found. You would not think that a lovely filmy party 
dress or a dainty bottle of perfume had their beginnings in a 
black lump of coal; or that colorful draperies, hat trimmings, 
living-room furniture, or upholstery material began in the same 
way. Mercurochrome for a cut finger, Novocain with which the 
dentist guards you from pain, and synthetic quinine which 
protected soldiers from malaria, were developed from coal by 
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the chémist. Tar, phonograph records, food flavorings, dyes, 
soap, plastics, and alcohol are some others of the 200,000 prod- 
ucts which the coal miner helps us to have. 

2. Duties. The process under which coal is taken from the 
ground is called “mining.” The coal is found in layers, or beds, 
varying from 12 inches to 50 feet or more in thickness. It lies 
beneath the earth's surface from a depth of a few feet to more 
than 1,000 feet. But the average depth of American coal mines 
is about 260 feet. 

There are three methods of reaching a vein of coal. One 
method is "stripping." This consists of removing all the earth 
above the coal by means of electric or steam shovels and then 
removing the coal by the same means. The second method, used 

n "drift" mines, consists of digging a tunnel into the side of 
a hill or sloping down through the earth until the vein, or bed, 
of coal is reached. The third method, used in "shaft" mines, 
consists of sinking a vertical shaft. This means digging a large 
hole straight down into the earth until the vein of coal is 
reached and then "working" this vein in all directions. The 
second and third methods are used more than the first, because 
most of the coal lies too deep for stripping. 

The underground miners generally work in assigned “rooms” 
in pairs, diggi ing and loading coal. The roof of the room is 

"timbered up" in order to keep masses of loosened stone and 
slate from falling. Car tracks are laid into the room for the 
loading cars. One of the miner's biggest jobs is *undercutting" 
the seam, which is done largely by machines. Then holes are 
drilled in the coal by electric or pneumatic drills. Explosives 
are then put into the holes and the coal is blasted loose. Finally 
the coal that has been loosened and broken up is loaded into 
an empty car. Then the car is tagged, so that its load can be 
credited to the right miners, and is taken to the surface. 

The coal miner usually has a specialty, such as undercutting- 
machine operator, loading-machine Operator, driller, or shot 
firer. While machines have reduced the work of miners working 
with pick and shovel in many mining districts, there are still 
many pick miners and loaders. The tendency is toward use of 
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Coal is the largest single source of power and heat. It still leads all other 
sources in providing energy for locomotive power, heating, and electricity. 
The other sources of power are gas, oil, and water. The total amount of 
energy supplied in the United States by these three sources combined is 
only a little more than the amount of energy supplied by coal alone. 


COURTESY U.S, DEPT. OF THE INTERIOR 
Mine examiners—for protecting miners from falling rock—engineers, tim- 
bermen, and many other workers are employed in and around coal mines. 


machinery for many of the operations. Manual work, therefore, 
is being lessened by machine work. 

3. Working conditions. Coal mining is still considered the 
most hazardous industry in the United States, although it is 
one of the most strictly regulated industries for safety and 
although machines and safety devices have helped to reduce 
accidents. Explosions due to coal dust in the air and rocks fall- 
ing from the mine ceiling cause most of the accidents. 

Coal miners work 8 hours a day, including the time spent 
in the mine going to and returning from their work stations. 
They are not subject to temperature changes, as are outdoor 
workers. "Those on the day shift spend their daytime hours 
out of the sunshine, and some are obliged to work in cramped, 
stooped positions for long periods at a time. 

4. Education and special training. Coal miners need little 
general education or special preparation before beginning work 
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in the mines. Usually they start on odd jobs of unskilled work, 
such as aiding in caring for the main lines of track. Later, they 
become helpers and learn how to do a miner's work by observ- 
ing, with occasional suggestions from the miner, and by actually 
doing the work. Sometimes there is an apprenticeship arrange- 
ment by which for a year they work in the mines part time and 
receive instruction part time, after which they are ready to be- 
come miners and receive union wages. 

However, with the steadily increasing development of mining 
by use of machines, the larger mining companies have begun 
to realize that new workers must have training before starting 
on the job if there are not to be breakdowns, delays, confusion, 
and a slowing down of the mining process. In many cases, short- 
term training courses in underground operations have been set 
up for beginners. Instruction is given in all the processes, the 
machines used, safety regulations, etc., before the job is actually 
begun. In many mining areas public high schools and voca- 
tional schools offer courses of training in safety methods, me- 
chanics, explosives, and the use of mining machinery. Whether 
a worker prepares for the job by taking special courses or by 
entering the occupation as a helper, it usually takes two years 
before he is considered a really skilled worker. 

Some mining states require a practical miner's certificate, for 
which it is necessary to pass an examination given by the state 
board of examiners. 

5. Qualifications needed. 'The nature of the work and the 
conditions under which it is done call for good health, strength, 
and physical endurance. With machine mining increasing, 
workers who are willing to learn more skills are more necessary 
than ever. Also, the successful coal miner possesses good judg- 
ment naturally, or he develops it through experience. This aids 
him in securing the best results. 

6. Payment to be expected. Daily wages of miners have been 
quite good in recent years, but since coal mining tends to be 
seasonal, the irregularity of work has kept annual earnings low. 
Before World War II, a miner might earn $6 a day, but since 
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In coal mining, as in every other industry, more and more machines are 
being used. Thus, while a miner’s work may not be as hard physically as 
it used to be, he must now learn new skills in order to operate the ma- 
chines. 


he worked on the average only 160 days a year, his yearly income 
was less than $1,000. During the war, however, the miner's 
wages increased steadily, with time-and-a-half pay for overtime. 
His pay now includes portal-to-portal travel time, which is the 
time required for him to travel from the mine entrance to his 
workroom and back. In October, 1952, the average bituminous 
coal miner's basic daily wage became about $18.25 for an 
8-hour portal-to-portal day. 

7. Opportunities for advancement. The main line of promo- 
tion open to the miner is to assistant foreman, foreman, assistant 
superintendent, and superintendent. Of course, the number 
of these better positions is small in comparison with the number 
of miners, but the most capable and reliable men stand a good 
chance for advancement. Other possibilities for promotion are 
to the job of fire boss and cutter boss. The fire boss inspects 
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the mine for gas and for general safety, and the cutter boss has 
charge of a group of men who operate the machines which 
cut between the vein of coal and the slate or rock below it. 
Then, too, a few may become mine inspectors for the state 
or paid officers in the miners' organization. 

8. Organizations available. The principal organization among 
coal miners is the United Mine Workers of America, with local 
unions in the mining areas. This organization has been in 
existence since 1890, and in 1950 it had about 400,000 members 
who were actively engaged in mining bituminous coal and 
nearly 100,000 in mining anthracite. Its purposes are to unite 
workers into one strong central body; to maintain rights of 
workers; to increase wages; and to improve conditions of em- 
ployment. 

9. Advantages and disadvantages. A young man who had been 
a coal miner was asked about the advantages of this occupation. 
“There are none,” he said, “but someone has to do it." 

Among the advantages, however, is the fact that wages are 
higher than in many other occupations which require a similar 
training time. Then, too, one can become a miner with less 
education than is required for many other occupations that 
pay as much money. Miners are protected by free hospital care 
and accident compensation in case of accident. Also, a pension 
system provides for their old age, beginning at 62 years. 

There are a number of disadvantages. In some instances the 
miner has to work in a damp, dark, and dangerous place, al- 
though these conditions do not exist today in well-managed 
mines. Because of lack of space, the miner is sometimes obliged 
to do his work in a cramped, unnatural position. His work is 
irregular. The miner is limited in his choice of a community 
in which to live, since it is necessary for him to live in the 
section of the country where the mines are. Therefore, he is 
usually entirely dependent upon the resources of the commu- 
nity for social, recreational, and educational opportunities for 
his family. 
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QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Ask any of your classmates who have visited mines to describe 
for the class what they saw. 

2. Appoint a member of your class to write to your State Depart- 
ment of Labor to find out how many miners there are in your state 
and what kinds of mines they work in. 

3. Have another member of the class report on what he can find 
regarding use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

4. Get as much information as possible from the library on safety 
devices used in mines. 

5. Find out how many homes of students in your class are heated 
by oil, gas, or electricity instead of by coal. How does this affect 
the demand for the coal miner's work? 

6. Make a list of the coal products which you and your family 
use every day. 

BOOKS TO READ 


Davey, Mildred A., Smith, Elizabeth M., and Myers, Theodore R.: 
Everyday Occupations. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
1950, Chap. 3. 

Frankel, Alice H.: Handbook of Job Facts. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, 1948, Part III, pp. 116-117. 

Kasper, Sydney H. (editor): Job Guide. U.S. Manpower Review, 
Public Affairs Press, American Council on Public Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1945, pp. 17-22. 

Krump, Irving: Our Oil Hunters. Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 
New York, 1948. 
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13. OCCUPATIONS IN CONSTRUCTION 


What kinds of occupations are included in construction work? 
What information is important about a typical occupation in 
this group—that of the carpenter? 


Kinds of occupations in construction work. Tony Hammond 
spent his summer vacation watching men work on the new 
house across the street. Each day he would go over right after 
breakfast in order to be there when the first workmen arrived. 
He learned to know each man and the work he did. 

As the weeks passed he came to know, in turn, John Morgan, 
the brick mason; Joe Graves, the pipe fitter; Frank Jennings, 
the electrician; and George Banks, the plasterer. 

Mr. Franklin, the contractor, who had charge of all the men, 
came often to inspect their work and note their progress. One 
day he took Tony with him on one of his inspections. 

“All these men,” said Mr. Franklin, “are working in the 
general group of occupations known as ‘construction.’ There 
are cement finishers, decorators, plumbers, carpenters, and 
others. Besides the construction workers here, other kinds are 
needed in building a skyscraper. If you go over to Division 
Street, you can see men working on the new Enterprise Build- 
ing. There you will see structural-steel workers, acetylene- 
burner operators and welders, tile setters, and stonemasons. 
There were many other workers, too, whom you don’t see 
around there now because they have completed their particular 
jobs." 

“What kinds of workers?" asked Tony. 
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“Well, for example, the men who prepare the foundations,” 
replied Mr. Franklin. “A great deal of planning and preparation 
and hard work go into making the foundations for a 50-story 
building to rest on. Many kinds of workers, from engineers to 
pile drivers and crane operators, work on it. 

"If you are interested in still another kind of construction, 
ask your father to drive you out to the new stretch of highway 
they are building on U.S. 31. There some men are using huge 
machines to cut through hills and fill low places. Others are 
spreading and smoothing the surfacing material, and still others 
are building bridges." 

Other construction workers not mentioned by Tony and Mr. 
Franklin are specialized workers in the different fields. For 
example, there are carpenters who work only on ships, brick 
masons who specialize in building chimneys, plasterers who do 
only stucco work, roofers who put on only tile roofs. All these 
and the many other skilled and unskilled workers in the con- 
struction industry are found in every part of the country. They 
design, erect, alter, repair all types of buildings. They build 
dams, bridges, docks. They install elevators, pumps, heating 
and ventilating equipment. 

The work of the carpenter. The work of the carpenter has 
been chosen for special study because it is one of the most 
important in the construction group. You know, of course, that 
carpenters construct the wooden parts of buildings. Also, they 
are often employed to make alterations in buildings and to 
repair old ones. It has been estimated that 80 per cent of 
American homes are built mostly of wood. The same material 
is used to some extent in all other buildings. Carpenters are 
found, therefore, in every community, however small. They are 
more numerous in America than workers in any other of the 
construction trades. About one-third of the 3% million people 
employed in construction are carpenters. 5 

1. Use to the world. Have you ever wondered what we would 
do without any carpenters? You have learned how important 
wood is in the construction of buildings. It is the carpenter 


' who fastens together in their proper places all the different 
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Also included in the construction group are the men who build our dams 
and ships. 


Because more than a third of all workers engaged in the construction 
trades are carpenters, the occupation of the carpenter is one of the most 
important in this group. 


pieces of wood that are used in constructing our houses, schools, 
churches, factories, stores, skyscrapers, and other buildings. 
Thus we depend on the carpenter to do a large part of the 
work required in providing us with shelter, one of our greatest 
needs. Also, we depend on him to do a great deal toward mak- 
ing that shelter safe, convenient, comfortable, and attractive. 
It is hard to imagine what life in this twentieth century would 
be like without the work of the carpenter. Would our houses 
still be made of logs in wooded parts of the nation and of sod 
on the prairies, as in pioneer days? Would stone or brick or tile 
or some other material take the place of wood in all buildings? 
Living conditions certainly would be quite different from what 
they are today. The world is greatly indebted to the carpenter 
and his skill. 

2. Duties. After the foundation for a frame house is built, 
carpenters construct the wooden framework and roof according 
to the plans furnished them. They build the partitions, set door 
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and window frames, hang doors and windows, lay floors, con- 
struct porches, and put on the finishing woodwork, outside and 
inside. 

If you look at the rafters in the attic of a house, or the sills 
and joists in the basement, you can easily see that the carpenter 
did not have to be so careful in his work on them as he did 
in his work on the windows or doors or other parts which are 
always exposed to view. These two types of carpentry work are 
often called "rough" work and "finish" work. The rough work 
consists of constructing the main frame of a building or in 
making the forms into which concrete is poured. The finish 
work is that done on the wood which shows in the finished 
building. 

In the course of a day's work, a carpenter reads the plans, 
or blueprints, which explain what he is to do, and he performs 
the operations indicated by these blueprints. He may use saws, 
hammers, squares, planes, screw drivers, chisels, and other tools, 
depending upon his skill as a carpenter and upon whether or 
not he specializes in any one type of work. 

Carpenters in the cities usually select one line of work in 
which to become especially skilled. There are joiners, for in- 
stance, who do only the inside finish work. These, in turn, may 
specialize in interior trimming, floor laying, or stairbuilding. 
Some carpenters specialize in laying roofs. Then there is a wide 
range of building operations which call for specialization, such 
as bridge carpentry and boatbuilding. There is little specializa- 
tion in the smaller towns, aside from the fact that the less experi- 
enced men do the rough work, leaving the finish work to the 
more expert men. 

3. Working conditions. Usually the carpenter, like other 
workers in the construction trades, works 8 hours a day and 
5 days a week under a union agreement. 

His work is healthful, being to a large extent in the open 
air. A few years ago the proportion of carpenters who were 
beyond sixty-five years of age was 60 per cent greater than for 
the average male worker in this country. In other words, a 
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carpenter is much more likely than many other workers to be 
able to continue his work beyond sixty-five years of age. 

Some authorities consider carpentry one of the most danger- 
ous of all construction jobs, the accident rate being two or 
three times as great as it is for the construction group as a 
whole. However, there is little danger connected with carpentry 
for the careful worker who knows his job. 

4. Education and training. It is possible to become a fairly 
good carpenter with only an eighth-grade education. The per- 
son who has the best training, however, is the one who will 
make the most progress, other things being equal. If one wishes 
to become a superintendent of construction or an independent 
building contractor, he should have the wider and more thor- 
ough training which a course in a vocational or technical high 
school gives. Courses in carpentry, mechanical drawing, blue- 
print-reading, and certain courses in vocational mathematics are 
especially useful to the carpenter. 

In some places, a four-year apprenticeship is required of 
those entering the trade of carpentry. This means that an agree- 
ment, usually supervised by the union, is made between an 
employer and the boy who wishes to become a carpenter. The 
employer undertakes to see that the boy is taught the trade by 
giving him opportunities to learn through helping men who 
are doing various kinds of carpentry work. Apprentices in some 
cities spend a certain number of hours, usually 4 or 8 hours a 
week, in a trade school, where they are given technical instruc- 
tion in the trade. The lowest age at which a boy may become 
an apprentice varies from sixteen to eighteen years. Many learn 
carpentry, especially rough carpentry, by working as helpers 
without an apprentice agreement. Helpers are usually older 
than apprentices, receive higher wages, and become carpenters 
in a shorter time, but they are usually less highly skilled than 
one who completes an apprenticeship. 

2. Qualifications for success. A man should have good health 
and good eyesight in order to succeed as a carpenter. At least 
average strength is necessary, and more than average strength 
is an asset. A boy planning to become a carpenter should like 
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In most states, a boy must work as an apprentice to a carpenter for a 
specified number of years before he can become a carpenter. 


to do mechanical things. He should enjoy using hand tools and 
should find handling and working with wood more interesting 
than working with metal. Unless he wishes to specialize on 
interior finishing, he should be willing to work out of doors 
in disagreeable weather. 

6. Payment to be expected. 'The pay which a carpenter re- 
ceives depends largely upon the size of the town and the section 
of the country in which he lives, as well as on whether or not 
the workers are well organized into unions. For example, in 
the states in the North, the Fast, and the Pacific Coast region 
carpenters receive higher pay than they do in the states in the 
South and Southwest. The pay is higher in the larger cities and 
among union carpenters. 

The average pay for carpenters as reported by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in April, 1952, was $2.56 per hour. Since 
much of the carpenter's work is out of doors, and therefore 
subject to weather conditions, the number of hours he can work 
in a year is smaller than the number of wage-earning hours of 
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most indoor workers. One hundred and forty to two hundred 
days a year are considered full time, and many carpenters work 
only one hundred and twenty-five days a year. Therefore, al- 
though the hourly pay may appear high, the yearly earnings are 
not. 

7. Opportunities for advancement. A good carpenter may 
become the foreman of all the carpenters working on a building 
if he has the ability to handle men and possesses qualifications 
for planning and leadership. The foreman with the necessary 
training and experience may become superintendent of con- 
struction, thus having charge for the contractor of all the dif- 
ferent kinds of work done on the building. There are many 
opportunities for advancement because of the large number 
of supervisory positions in the building trades. There is always 
the possibility for a man who is qualified to enter the contract- 
ing field. Most contractors begin their careers as either carpen- 
ters or bricklayers. 

8. Organizations available. Carpenters, like other building- 
trades workers, have strong unions in most American cities. 
These unions bargain with employers concerning wages, hours 
of labor per week, and pay for overtime work, and contribute 
in various ways to the welfare of their members. They are 
stronger in some cities than in others, but throughout this 
country they have a great influence on working conditions of 
the carpenter. Their national organization is the United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor (AFL). 

9. Advantages and. disadvantages. Some of the advantages of 
the carpenter's trade are: 


l. It is a healthful occupation. 
2. It is an occupation which can be followed in any part of the 
country. This is not true of mining, for example. 
3. It is an occupation at which one who is skilled may continue 
to work and earn good wages well on into old age. 
4. Opportunities for advancement are good. 
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Some of the disadvantages are: 


1. Employment is slack during the winter season, especially in 
northern climates. 

. Work is likely to be slack during periods of general un- 
employment. 

3. A decrease in demand for carpenters in the future is possible 
because of the growing use of prefabricated housing and new 
uses of materials to replace wood. 


no 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Bring to class pictures to illustrate six of the jobs to be found 
in the construction group. 

2. List jobs being done on new construction in your community, 
such as a new bridge or road. 

3. Write for your notebook or prepare to give orally in class a 
report on one of the following occupations: 


a. Brick mason e. Plasterer 
b. Electrician f. Plumber 
c. Painter g. Draftsman 
d. Paperhanger h. Tile setter 


i. Structural-iron worker 


4. Why are there so few women in the construction group of 
occupations? Which jobs in this group do you think a woman might 
hold successfully? 

5. Which of the subjects you study in school would help prepare 
you to become (a) a paperhanger, (b) a draftsman, and (c) an 
electrician? 

6. Appoint a member of your class who knows a carpenter to 
interview him about his work and make a report to the class. 

7. If a new building is being built in your neighborhood, watch 
a carpenter to see how he does his work. Ask him how much time 
he spent in learning to do it. Ask the carpenter what other kinds 
of workers will be employed before the building is finished. 


BOOKS TO READ 


Bedford, James H.: Your Future Job. Society for Occupational 
Research, Ltd., Los Angeles, 1950, Chap. X. 
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Plumbing, Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, N.J., 1950. 
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14. OCCUPATIONS IN MANUFACTURING 


What constitutes manufacturing? 

How dependent are we on the manufacturing occupations? 

What kinds of work are included in this group, the largest of 
all groups of occupations? 

What information is important about a typical occupation in 
this group—that of the machinist? 


What manufacturing consists of. If you visit a cotton mill, 
you will see a great number of spinning “mules,” looms, and 
other huge machines that transform the raw cotton into various 
kinds of cotton cloth. If you visit a modern newspaper office, 
you will see linotype machines which set type when operated 
by a keyboard similar to that of a typewriter, and great printing 
presses which print the paper with almost lightning speed. If 
you visit an automobile factory, you will be bewildered by the 
number and variety of machines used in making an up-to-date 
automobile. There are factories large and small all over the 
country that are engaged in turning out goods for our use. 
We call this manufacturing," and the occupations concerned 
with turning raw materials into things which we use are called 
the "manufacturing occupations." The number of people in 
the United States who are engaged in this work is greater than 
in any other wage-earning group, as you can see by looking at 
the chart opposite page 111. 

We have considered three groups of occupations—the agri- 
culture group, the forestry and fishing group, and the mining 
group—that have to do with obtaining the raw materials out 
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Manufacturing is "production," since it is the process by which things are 
produced. More people in America are engaged in the manufacturing 
occupations than in the occupations of any other group. 


of which are made our food, clothing, shelter, and other items 
needed for modern life. Manufacturing changes these raw ma- 
terials into finished products. The manufacturing process turns 
the wheat produced by the farmer into flour and then into 
bread. It turns the wool which grows on the backs of the 
farmer's sheep into cloth and then into garments. It changes 
the iron ore dug out of the earth by the miner into steel and 
then into a knife, a hammer, or a machine. These machines 
are then used to turn other raw materials into manufactured 
products for our use, 

Our dependence on the manufacturing occupations. No 
doubt you have observed that people living in the country, as 
well as the city dwellers of today, are very dependent upon 
manufacturing. If it were not for manufacturing, the farmer, 
fisherman, lumberman, and miner would have no tools or 
machines to aid them in obtaining the raw materials. There 
would be no means by which to make these materials into the 
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food, dresses, houses, books, and other items to which you and 
everyone else has become accustomed. There would be no 
trains or ships or trucks or airplanes to carry either things or 
people from place to place. Can you imagine a time when there 
was no manufacturing? Perhaps you can think of ways in which 
we are more dependent on manufacturing than people were 
in the days of George Washington. 

Work included in the manufacturing group. There are so 
many kinds of work in manufacturing and they differ so much 
that it is convenient to think of them in smaller groups. Of 
course, some of these groups are much larger than others in 
the number of people employed. The largest group includes 
the iron and steel industries. These industries take the iron 
ore as it comes from the mines and change it into iron “pigs,” 
steel bars, and other forms. Sometimes the term “metalworking 
industries" is applied to the work of another large group of 
workers who take the products of the steel mills and make 
them into saws, hammers, chisels, and the various parts of 
automobiles, locomotives, and other machines. Machinists, iron 
molders or foundrymen, and many kinds of less skilled workers 
are found in this group. Then there are the textile industries, 
engaged in making cloth and other products from cotton, wool, 
silk, linen, rayon, and nylon; the garment industries which 
make this material into clothing; the lumber and furniture 
industries; the food industries; and others. 

To make the thousands of manufactured products, there are 
so many different kinds of workers employed that no attempt 
will be made to list them here. The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles lists hundreds of them. You would find it interesting to 
look through this list. It gives you a realization of how vast 
a field of work manufacturing is. 

The work of the machinist. We shall study in detail the work 
of the machinist, because he is one of the most important 
workers in industry, and also because the machinist's trade is 
one of the largest. In 1940, according to the Census, there were 
more than 477,000 machinists engaged in making, installing, 
operating, and maintaining machinery. The number reached 
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Machinists are engaged in making, installing, operating, and maintaining 
machinery. They constitute the largest group of workers in manufacturing. 


625,000 in 1943, because of increased war production. At pres- 
ent, the general long-run trend in the number of machinists 
needed is upward. 

1. Use to the world. Since we are living in what is known 
as the "Machine Age," it is clear that the work of the machinist 
is recognized as highly important. The machinist makes the 
machines for our factories that turn out the finished materials 
that we use every day. He makes the tools that are used in 
machines. Besides this, he keeps these machines and tools in 
repair. His work is the basis of all our manufacturing because, 
while the machinist does not actually make the articles we use, 
he makes the machines and tools without which articles could 
not be made. Look about you in your classroom and see if there 
are any things you can name that have not been dependent 
upon machinery for their production. How many of you could 
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live for a whole day without using anything that was produced 
in this way? Life as we know it today would be quite impossible 
without the work of the machinist. 

2. Duties. Machinists may be classified into three groups: 
(a) all-round machinists; (b) tool and die makers; and (c) assem- 
blers, erectors, and fitters. 

All-round machinists are well-trained, highly skilled workmen 
who are familiar with the construction and operation of a 
large number of machines and tools, including lathes, planers, 
shapers, drilling machines, milling machines, grinders, cold 
chisels, calipers, taps and dies, files, and micrometers. 

Tool and die makers are all-round machinists who have spe- 
cialized in making tools to be used in machines for cutting and 
shaping metals and in making other special devices, called 
“jigs,” which hold the metal while the tools work upon it. Not 
every all-round machinist is also a tool and die maker, for the 
work of the tool and die maker is concerned with the most 
accurate jobs and “iinute measurements and he must know 
more about metallurgy, physics, chemistry, and higher mathe- 
matics than the average all-round machinist does. 

Assemblers, erectors, and fitters are concerned with putting 
together parts and adjusting them in order to produce well- 
running machines. As machines become more and more com- 
plicated, the services of the skillful assembler are more neces- 
sary than ever before. 

There are three jobs which are sometimes confused with that 
of the machinist. These are the machinist helper, the machine 
operator, and the machine hand. 

The machinist helper has the job of saving time for the 
machinist. He oils machinery, prepares material for the ma- 
chines, and makes himself generally useful. He is not an appren- 
tice, however, 

The machine operator is skilled in the operation of one 
machine which always carries on the same operation. He needs 
the help of the machinist when it comes to repair and adjust- 
ment. 
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Some machinists are all- 
round machinists; others 
specialize in making tools 
and dies or in other types 
of work. 
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The machine hand works on a single machine but is more 
skilled than the machine operator, as he understands his own 
machine and adjusts it as needed. 

Since little preparation and training for these three jobs is 
needed, only the exceptional person progresses from one of 
them to become a skilled machinist. 

In doing his work, the machinist must read blueprints which 
show what is to be done, place the metal upon which he is 
working in the machine, adjust the machine, see that it operates 
properly, and measure the results of his work from time to 
time in order to see that the piece of metal is shaped according 
to the directions. In shaping a piece of metal, he often has to 
do part of his work on one machine and part of it on another, 
and sometimes he has to work with cold chisel and file upon 
this same piece before it is finished. 

3. Working conditions. In most machine shops the working 
day is 8 hours, and the standard working week is 40 hours. The 
work is healthful and comparatively free from danger, though 
occasionally accidents occur. Safety men in plants see that guards 
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are placed on machines, and they check to see if the workers 
are wearing the clothes, shoes, and glasses specified for certain 
jobs. The machinist learns to adapt himself to the noise around 
him. 

4. Education and training. Much training and experience 
are needed by a man who must understand blueprints and per- 
form a variety of operations with complicated machines upon 
metals whose hardness, brittleness, and other properties differ 
decidedly. It is generally agreed that the best way to become 
an all-round machinist or tool maker is to spend four years as 
an apprentice in a good machine shop. Along with the shop- 
work, one should spend several hours each week in a school 
or class for machinists’ apprentices, learning blueprint-reading, 
shop mathematics, principles of machines, properties of metals, 
etc. Some apprentices find opportunity for this instruction in 
classes held by their employers; others attend part-time day 
classes for apprentices provided by the public schools of their 
city; still others attend evening classes. There are a few schools 
of the all-day type where one may obtain three or four years 
of thorough training for the work of a machinist, including 
shop practice, before entering employment. And shorter prac- 
tical courses are provided in many cities for those who wish 
some preparation before they begin in industry. In many cases 
the period of apprenticeship may be shortened by this prepara- 
tion in advance of employment. 

After the period of apprenticeship is over, the real machinist 
continues to add to his skill and knowledge year after year. 
Some machinists attend evening classes and others take corre- 
spondence courses for this purpose, while all learn from work- 
ing on new kinds of work which come up frequently in the shop. 

5. Qualifications needed. If you think you would like to 
become a machinist, you should test yourself regarding the 
qualifications described here. In the first place, you should like 
to make things and to work with tools and machines. The shop- 
work of your school will help you to find out whether these 
things appeal to you. In the second place, you should prefer 
to work with metal rather than with wood or other materials. 
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Again, you should be willing to wear jumper and overalls and 
not be afraid of soiling your hands with oil and dirty iron. 
You should prefer indoor work to outdoor work. Unless you are 
willing to be a machine operator rather than an all-round 
machinist, you should prefer variety in your work to doing the 
same thing over and over again. You should have a good degree 
of patience and persistence and a willingness to take orders and 
to work agreeably with other people. 

6. Payment to be expected. It is difficult to give definite rates 
of pay, because these change from time to time and differ some- 
what in different parts of the country. The hourly rate for 
skilled machinists and tool and die makers in the automobile 
industry ranged from $2.17 to $2.97 per hour in 1952. Many 
companies have agreed to change these rates with changes in 
the cost of living and have provided for pensions when workers 
retire. Time and a half is usually paid for anything over 40 
hours per week. Some companies have bonus and profit-sharing 
plans in addition to hourly wages. Pay during vacation periods 
of fixed length each year has become fairly common. An appren- 
tice may expect to begin with an hourly wage about one-half 
that of a skilled machinist and to receive increases at regular 
intervals throughout the four-year training period. 

7. Opportunities for advancement. One line of advancement 
is to the position of an assistant foreman, foreman, and general 
foreman or shop superintendent. Promotion also might be to 
instructor of apprentices or production estimator. Men who can 
figure costs and make economies in production are especially 
in demand. 

8. Organizations available. 'The International Association of 
Machinists, organized in 1888 and affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, is the leading organization among machin- 
ists and had nearly 600,000 members in 1950. One or more local 
units of this association will be found in most cities where the 
machine industry is important. The association seeks to sta- 
bilize employment for its members, to maintain a legal appren- 
ticeship of four years, to settle disputes with employers, to fix 
hours of work per week, and to encourage its members to take 
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a more active part in protecting their economic rights. Any 
machinist or apprentice may join. Individual members are 
given assistance by the organization in case of strike and sickness. 

9. Advantages and disadvantages. These are some of the ad- 
vantages of the machinist's occupation: 


l. There is great variety in the work. 

2. Employment is regular, year after year, with few slack periods. 

3. The all-round machinist and tool maker are highly respected 
among metalworkers and in the community. 

4. Wages are better than in most metalwork or other indoor 
work of similar grade. 

5. The training of the machinist is such that, if necessary, he 
finds it fairly easy to adapt himself to one of several other 
kinds of work—for example, that of the automobile mechanic. 


Most machinists would probably say that there are no out- 
standing disadvantages in their occupation. Some, however, find 
the indoor life too confining for their health; others complain 
of having to stand on hard floors all day; and still others object 
to the oil and dirt that go with the trade. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


l. Make a list of the different kinds of manufacturing carried 
on in your city, Then have a committee collect the lists and find 
out how many different kinds are named. 

2. Select from the group of manufacturing Occupations one in 
which you are interested. Prepare an oral report on it, following the 
outline for the study of an occupation. 

8. Certain parts of the United States have more manufacturing 
than others: for example, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is known as an 
“industrial” city. Give reasons for this, 

4, List 15 industries that employ machinists. List 5 industries that 
do not employ machinists, 

5. Bring to the class next time a simple blueprint of a machinist’s 
job. Explain how it is read and used. (Such blueprints can be 
obtained from a machinist or from the school metal shop.) 
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6. Contrast the work of a farmer with the work of a machinist 
in the following manner: 


Farmer Machinist 
a. Works outdoors a. Works indoors 
b. b. 
c. Cs 


7. Appoint a member of your class who knows a machinist to 
interview him about his work and make a report to the class. 
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15. OCCUPATIONS IN TRANSPORTATION 
AND COMMUNICATION 


How important are transportation and communication? 

What kinds of occupations are included in this group? 

What information is important about a typical occupation in 
this group—that of the airplane pilot? 


The importance of transportation and communication. John 
Brimley, President of the United Building Corporation in New 
York, said to his secretary: 

"I have just received a long-distance phone call from Mr. 
Harris, President of the General Construction Company. He 
is flying from San Francisco on United Air Lines, Flight No. 
624, and will arrive at La Guardia Field at four o'clock this 
afternoon. Wire him at Chicago, care of his plane, to radio 
his architect, who is coming in from London on board the 
"Huronic, to meet us at noon tomorrow at the Statler Hotel 
in Washington. Get reservations for Mr. Harris and me on the 
‘Streamliner’ to Washington for tomorrow morning. Then ask 
Jones to take my car and drive out to La Guardia Field to meet 
Mr. Harris this afternoon.” 

This is an illustration of the use to which the facilities of 
transportation and communication are put in carrying on busi- 
ness. Mr. Brimley no doubt took «all of these means of trans- 
portation and communication for granted, as the ordinary tools 
of a day's work. What would have happened if suddenly he 
had found that none of these means was at hand? What would 
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Faster means of communication, such as radio and radar, have helpe 


make travel by air and sea safer. 


happen to you if all the trains, streetcars, busses, automobiles, 
ships, trucks, airplanes, telephones, radios, television sets, and 
telegraph instruments should cease operating for a week? ‘These 
are all means of transportation and communication. 

Transporting goods means moving them from place to place 
—for example, moving fruit from Florida to New York; coal 
from Pennsylvania to Boston; farm products from country to 
city; coffee from South America to the United States; etc. Trans- 
portation makes it possible for us to have things which come 
from places far distant from where we live. Nearly all the 
products of farm and forest and mine and factory have to be 
transported, some of them more than once before they are used. 
The airplane has been of great help to communities in Central 
and South America, in Canada and Alaska, which could not 
be easily reached by rail or road. In times past, mountains, ice 
fields, and jungles made transportation difficult. Today, the 
airplane spans all with equal ease. 

Not only goods, but people and messages are transported. 
When you ride on a bus or a streetcar or in a taxicab, you are 
being transported. When you call someone by telephone, a 
message is being transported, except that in such a case we call 
this process "communication." 

Messages from distant places come into your homes by tele- 
graph, telephone, or radio. Radar, another means of communi- 
cation, has come to play an important part in transportation. 
Telegraphy made railroad transportation safer, and in the same 
way, radio and radar are making travel by air and water safer. 
Radar is used, for example, to protect ships from icebergs. 
Railroads are using radio as a safety device and as a service 
for passengers. Airplanes operate on radio beams. And trains and 
ships are making use of radio beams just as airplanes do. 

Electric current is transported from where it is produced to 
where it is used by means of copper wire. Oil and gas that come 
to us from oil fields in Texas are transported through pipes. 
Water is transported to us from reservoirs, sometimes miles 
away, and where central heating systems are in use, even steam 
is transported. 
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The services performed in providing the various kinds of 
public transportation and communication are often called “pub- 
lic utility services." A public utility may be privately or publicly 
owned, but it is carried on as a service for the community. 

Occupations in transportation and communication. Those 
people who earn their living by helping to transport people 
and goods and messages make up the group of workers in 
transportation and communication. The number of workers 
in this group in the United States is 4,250,000, or 1 in every 
13 workers. Compare this with the number in other groups as 
shown in the chart opposite page 111. 

Every phase of transportation and communication requires 
workers in many occupations. When we think of a train, we 
think of the engineer, the fireman, the conductor, and the brake- 
man; but we know, too, that a train could not run if there were 
not hundreds of other people at work to make the actual run- 
ning of it possible. The signalman, the station agent, the switch- 
man, the freight agent, the traffic manager, and the telegrapher 
are a few of the workers who help. Besides these, there are the 
managers and office workers necessary to operate the affairs of 
the entire company. 

When we consider transportation of goods by truck or of 
people by bus, both of which have grown very rapidly in recent 
years, we think first of the truck driver or the bus driver. But 
many other kinds of workers, including freight handlers, service 
and maintenance men, ticket agents, bus announcers, and 
others, are necessary if the driver's work is to be done. 

In water transportation, the jobs which are apparent at first 
glance are those of the captain, the engineer, the pilot, and the 
sailor. There are many others. Among them are the purser, who 
is in charge of clerical work; the radio operator; the steward; 
the deckhand; the stoker; the harbor master; and the marine 
engineer. 

When we consider communication by telephone, we must 
think not only of telephone operators but also of the thousands 
of men who build and keep in repair telephone lines, who put 
in and take out telephones, who keep automatic telephones 
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operating properly, and who do other things to give us good 
telephone service. In like manner, communication by radio 
requires its special staff of announcers, engineers, and other 
workers. Television, more complicated than either telephone 
or radio, calls for directors, technicians in light and sound, 
engineers, and other specialists. 

In considering occupations in aviation, most of us think first 
of the pilot, but there are many other workers in aviation. 
There is the aeronautical engineer, who designs planes and 
engines; the airplane mechanic and the engine mechanic, who 
take care of airplanes and their engines and keep these in 
perfect condition for flying; the meteorologist, who predicts 
the weather; the flight superintendent, or dispatcher, who di- 
rects the take-off and landing of planes at the airport; the radio 
operator, who may work on the ground or in the air; and the 
traffic representative, who is in charge of promoting business 
relations for air-line companies. 

Of special interest to girls are the occupations of airplane 
stewardess, or "airline hostess,” meteorologist, dispatch clerk, 
radio operator, passenger agent, and teletype operator. 

The work of the airplane pilot. Since aviation has come to 

play a large and increasing part in transportation and since the 
air-line captain or pilot occupies the key position in aviation, 
special attention will now be given to the opportunities and 
requirements of his occupation. 
B 1. Use to the world. Besides those who pilot the planes used 
in the transportation services of air lines, a large number of 
pilots do other kinds of flying. They test new airplanes. They 
do exhibition flying and crop-dusting, a process by which poison 
is dusted by planes over fields or groves of trees to kill insect 
pests. They engage in air photography, which is used for survey- 
ing and mapping land and for taking pictures for post cards, 
newspapers, and magazines. 

Pilots are required in the work of many branches of the 
United States Government. The United States Forest Service 
has an airplane patrol for detecting forest fires. The Coast 
Guard Air Corps patrols the seacoast for the protection of life 
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Subjects which are helpful to students interested in aviation are physics, 
geography, mathematics, mechanical drawing, and machine shop. 


and property at sea. The United States Weather Bureau uses 
airplanes to collect meteorological data. A large and growing 
number of airplane pilots are in constant service in the defense 
forces of our Government. 

2. Duties. Before a flight, the pilot obtains final instructions 
from the dispatcher. Also, he checks the fuel supply, the oil 
lines, and the controls, and studies weather reports and maps 
of his route, unless he has a copilot to do these things for him. 
During a flight the pilot has complete charge of his plane, 
including safety of the crew, passengers, cargo, and mail. He 
must handle the controls of his plane and keep in touch with 
ground stations by radiotelephone. He must watch many instru- 
ments that supply needed information. These include an air- 
speed meter, which tells him how fast he is going; a wind chart, 
which indicates the direction and velocity of the wind; an al- 
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timeter, which informs him of his height above sea level; and 
others that show the condition of his engines, his fuel sup- 
ply, etc. 

3. Working conditions. 'The pilot may have to work a day, 
a night, or a rotating shift. He is not allowed to fly too long 
at a time or too many hours a month, for he must be guarded 
against the dangers of becoming nervous, “jumpy,” or careless, 
and of losing his "sensitiveness" and flying judgment, thus 
increasing the likelihood of accident. Generally he is not al- 
lowed to fly more than 85 hours in any one month or 1,000 
hours in any twelve months. 

While the pilot's occupation is still thought of as hazardous, 
there is a steady decrease from year to year in the number of 
airplane accidents in proportion to the number of miles flown, 
because of improvements like the automatic pilot, better en- 
gines, the use of multiple engines, perfection of servicing, better 
airplane construction, advances in the science of meteorology, 
and other safety devices. Thus the pilot's work becomes safer 
year by year. 

In spite of all these safety aids, the pilot works under the 
strain of great responsibility. He has constantly to have his eye 
trained on the instrument board, to be aware of the feel of 
his plane, and to be listening for communications and reports 
through his radio. Also, he knows that the safety of passengers 
and crew rests with him. The strain is particularly severe when 
flying conditions are bad. 

4. Education and training. It is advisable for the prospective 
pilot to have at least two years of college education before going 
into special training. Subjects which are helpful to students 
interested in aviation are physics, geography, mathematics, me- 
chanical drawing, and machine shop. Languages, English, and 
public speaking also are useful. 

_The United States armed services give excellent training in 
piloting, and there are many good civilian schools approved by 
the Government that give instruction and training. If you 
would like the most recent list of approved flying schools, write 
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to the Civil Aeronautics Administration, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

A person who would become an air-line transport pilot must 
first be a student pilot, next a private pilot, and then a com- 
mercial pilot. During the first year in a flying school, a student 
must fly at least 200 hours alone, or “solo.” At the end of the 
first year, he is given a series of examinations on air-commerce 
and air-traffic rules, airplane and engine mechanics, meteor- 
ology, and air navigation. He is also given a number of difficult 
tests of his ability actually to fly a plane. If he passes all the 
tests, he receives a Commercial Pilot Rating from the Govern- 
ment, entitling him to pilot planes carrying passengers, mail, 
and express on scheduled air lines. 

The rank of air-line transport pilot is every pilot’s goal, but 
it is very hard to reach. The qualifications and experience 
required are extremely high. One who holds it must have the 
qualifications for almost every other job in the field, such as 
engineer, mechanic, radio operator, navigator, and meteorolo- 
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gist. An airline transport pilot must also hold the Radio 
Operator's Permit. 

To qualify for an air-line transport pilot's certificate the pilot 
must have 1,200 hours of certified solo flying time, with 500 
of these in cross-country flight, 100 in solo night-flight, and 20 
in instrument-flying instruction and practice. In addition, an 
examination on air-commerce regulations must be passed. Then 
there is a practical flight test. 

Most air lines have their own schools where their employees 
receive final training and instruction in the rules and policies 
of the company. No charge is made for instruction in Govern- 
ment flying schools. In private schools the tuition is likely to 
be close to $3,000 for a course of training which will enable 
the student to get a Commercial Pilot License. A man usually 
has to serve as a copilot from two to six years before becoming 
a captain or chief pilot. 

2. Qualifications needed. Before a student may receive actual 
flying instruction, he must pass a rigid physical examination. 
To be a pilot he must have good vision and hearing, sound 
lungs and heart, a strong sense of balance, and a delicate sense 
of touch. He must be twenty-three to forty years old, 5 feet 
7 inches to 6 feet 3 inches tall, and weigh 135 to 200 pounds. 
From then on, he is given a physical examination every six 
months. Most airline pilots are grounded before they reach 
forty-five years of age. 

In addition to these physical qualities, he must have initiative 
and good judgment. He must be able to remain cool and 
cautious in emergencies, yet not be overcautious, as instant 
decision is often needed. It is necessary for him to have clean 
living habits so that he will be able to withstand the physical 
and mental strains put upon him while flying in bad weather 
or on long trips. Because of his constant contact with the public, 
the pilot should have a pleasing personality and make a good 
appearance. 

‘6. Payment to be expected. 'The yearly salary of the pilot in 
the case of one large company varied in 1951 from $550 to 
$1,100 per month, depending upon the number of hours flown 
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and the type of plane flown. Copilots received from $400 to 
$500 a month. 

7. Opportunities for advancement. Promotions are based 
upon qualifications and seniority. The steps of advancement 
for a large air-line company are as follows: first officer (copilot), 
reserve captain, captain (pilot), check pilot, chief pilot. The 
chief pilot is in charge of all the pilots flying for his company. 
Finally, a chief pilot might become operations manager, which 
means he would be in charge of all operations for the entire 
line; this is the top position, and one of great responsibility. 

If a pilot wishes to transfer to some other branch of aviation, 
he may become a traffic representative, who is the public- 
relations worker of the air-line company. He "sells" the services 
of the company to the public. Another related work which a 
pilot may enter is that of selling or sales management for an 
airplane factory. 

8. Organizations available. The principal organization among 
pilots is the International Air Line Pilots Association, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. Its general purpose 
is to promote the interests of the air-line piloting occupation. 
Wages, hours of work, seniority, the right to bargain collectively 
and to settle disputes in the same way are given attention. This 
organization restricts its membership to men of good moral 
character, twenty-one years of age or older, who are legally 
qualified to serve as pilots and who have served for at least 
90 days. 

9. Advantages and disadvantages. The work of an air-line 
pilot is always stimulating and never dull. He comes into con- 
tact with many different kinds of people. He sees many places, 
has interesting adventures. His salary compares with that of 
such professional workers as doctors, lawyers, and. engineers. 
However, there are disadvantages. The pilot may be away from 
home about 40 per cent of the time. The occupation is still 
considered more dangerous than work on land or sea. An injury 
may disqualify a pilot from further service, for his movements 
must be quick and accurate. He may suffer from eyestrain or 
nervousness. Poor eyesight, which often comes with middle age, 
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or a slight injury, which might not be noticed in some other 
occupation, may disqualify a pilot while he is still compara- 
tively young. In fact, the approach of middle age often means 
a change of occupation for the pilot, since the unusual alertness 
and quick reaction so necessary in his occupation lessen as he 
grows older. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Select some article in your classroom and tell about its trans- 
portation from the place or places where it was produced as raw 
material to its present place of usefulness. 

2. Before the next lesson, watch a bus driver at work during a 
busy trip. Tell the class about his duties and write them down in 
your notebook. 

3. What effect has the increasing use of autotrucks and autobusses 
had upon other kinds of transportation in your state? 

4. Discuss with the class whether air, rail, or truck transportation 
will be used most in the next ten years for carrying freight in the 
United States. 

5. If you have visited a telephone exchange, give the class a 
description of the work of the telephone operator. 

6. Each of the following men has been responsible for something 
which has aided in the development of transportation or communi- 
cation. Choose any five and, in a sentence, state what each did. 


a. Alexander Graham Bell €. Samuel F. B. Morse 
b. 'Thomas Edison f. Henry Ford 

c. Guglielmo Marconi g. Robert Fulton 

d. Orville Wright h. Charles Goodyear 


7. Name three radio jobs in transportation. 

8. Find out about the requirements for becoming an air-line 
hostess. Make a list of her duties. Try to find out how many such 
hostesses there are in the United States at the present time. 
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16. OCCUPATIONS IN WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL TRADE 


What is meant by wholesale and retail trade? 

How does the trade group of occupations affect our way of life? 

How many people work in these occupations and what kinds 
of jobs do they have? 

What information is important about the work of one occu- 
pation in this group—that of the saleswoman? 


Nature of wholesale and retail trade. The last time you 
needed a new pair of shoes you didn't send to a shoe factory 
for them. You went to a shoestore, or to the shoe department 
of a general store, in your city and bought the kind you wanted. 
This is what is known as a "retail" purchase. It would have 
been extremely inconvenient for you if you had had to buy 
several pairs at a time from a factory in some distant city. 
"Therefore, the retail merchant served you by making it easier 
for you to buy. 

The wholesaler serves the retailer, who buys from him instead 
of buying from factories where the shoes are made. In other 
words, the wholesaler acts as a middleman between the manu- 
facturers, or producers, and the storekeepers, or retailers. The 
wholesaler buys from a number of different manufacturers in 
large quantities. This is known as “wholesale” buying. Salesmen 
from the wholesale houses travel about telling storekeepers 
about the products they handle and taking orders. The store- 
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COURTESY MACY'S 


People who make their living buying or selling or who are engaged in any 
work connected with selling are in the wholesale and retail trade group. 


keepers, in turn, sell the product in small quantities or by the 
piece to individual customers. 

People who make their living buying and selling things which 
others produce, who manage stores where things are sold, or 
who work in the many other jobs connected with selling are 
engaged in the trade group of occupations. Occupations in 
wholesale and retail trade are often called “distributive” occu- 
pations. 

The effects of trade on our way of living. The prosperity 
of every one of us is influenced by trade, since trade deals with 
the problem of how to dispose of the vast quantities of goods 
that the factories turn out. If the goods are not sold, factories 
cannot continue to produce and raw materials will not be used. 
When selling stops, or even slows down very much, our pros- 
perity is affected. 

Salesmanship has played a large part in interesting the public 
in buying new products which have been manufactured as a 
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A wholesaler buys goods from a number of manufacturers and then dis- 
tributes these goods to retailers, who sell them to the public. 


result of new inventions. Good salesmanship includes teaching 
the public how to accept and use something which it does not 
know about or has not learned to use. It means getting people 
to want something that would really be useful to them but 
that they are not inclined to buy because they are not aware 
of its advantages to them, So salesmanship has had its place 
in helping us to develop more comfortable and convenient ways 
of living, as well as in supplying our established needs and 
wants. 

The number and kinds of workers. More than 18 per cent 
of all the working population, or about one out of every five 
employed persons, is in the trade group of occupations. This is 
more than 10 million workers. (See chart opposite page 111.) 
The U.S, Office of Education reports that 150,000 youths fifteen 
to nineteen years of age and 130,000 between the ages of twenty 
and twenty-four enter the distributive Occupations each year. 
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In wholesale trade, a salesman may sell one or several lines 
of articles. If he sells one line of articles to stores in his terri- 
tory--shoes, for example—he is known as a “commodity sales- 
man.” The commodity salesman often becomes a “sales coun- 
selor" to his customers. He may advise customers about trends 
in business, amounts of merchandise which the merchant can 
dispose of, window displays, or problems of the individual cus- 
tomer's business. 

In retail trade, large general stores, small general stores, and 
specialty stores, such as hardware or shoe stores, employ many 
kinds of salespeople. Large stores use many workers who do 
not buy or sell goods but who aid in the selling work of the 
store. Among these are the floorwalker, the window dresser, 
the cashier, the errand girl, the stock girl, and the package 
inspector. Other work in stores not directly connected with 
selling includes running information booths, operating ele- 
vators, advertising, styling, personnel work, clerical work, and 
a host of other activities. 

Some of the jobs that are open to boys and girls are those 
of stock boy or girl, who brings goods from storeroom to counter 
in the various departments in the store; delivery-truck helper, 
or "jumper," who helps sort packages in the truck and deliver 
them to customers’ doors; wrapper inspector, who inspects 
packages to see that the contents tally with the sales slip, sees 
that the slip is correctly made out, and wraps the merchandise. 

Among other kinds of workers in this group are door-to-door 
salesmen, who take orders for books, electrical appliances, food 
products, and other articles used in the home; and “technical 
salesmen,” who sell electrical power units, dental supplies, 
chemicals, and other technical products. 

The work of the saleswoman. Since so many people in the 
trade group earn a living by selling goods and since manv 
women are employed in this work, let us choose for special 
study the work of a saleswoman in a store. 

1. Use to the world. The saleswoman has an important kind 
of work to do in helping to distribute goods to supply people's 
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Large stores hire many 
people who do not buy 
or sell goods but who are 
necesary to the selling 
work of the store. 


COURTESY MACY’s 


needs and wants. On the one hand, she aids the manufacturer 
in disposing of his product. On the other hand, she aids the 
individual in obtaining what he wants. By helping people find 
what they want, she adds to their comfort and well-being. 

2. Duties. Selling is not so easy as it looks. When you enter 
a store, it seems as if all the saleswoman has to do is to stand 
behind the counter and take the money from the people who 
buy. But selling is something more than writing down an order 
that a customer gives or delivering the article to the customer 
and taking his money. A good saleswoman must know how to 
encourage people to buy. She must understand them well 
enough to recognize their tastes and so to know what to show 
them. She must not waste the time of a person who wants an 
expensive article in showing him a cheap one; on the other 
hand, she must not discourage the person who cannot afford 
costly goods by showing articles which are beyond his means. 
She must know her stock of goods and all its good points so 
that she can explain them to the customer. She must know 
the arrangement of the stock and keep it in order, so that she 
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A saleswoman should have 
a good personality, good 
health, and a pleasing 
manner. She should be in- 
terested in people and have 
a knowledge of the goods 
she is selling. 


COURTESY LORD & TAYLOR 


will not have to waste the customer's time while she searches 
for goods. She should be able to tell at once whether she has 
the article for which the customer asks. She must make out sales 
slips correctly. 

'The taking of inventory at various periods of the year, so 
that the management may know the condition and amount 
of the stock, is a necessary duty of the saleswoman. She may 
have to do this after regular store hours. 

Saleswomen in smaller stores are expected to take care of 
stock, mark price tags, wrap their own packages, make change, 
be responsible for window displays, and perform other duties 
connected with running the store. 

3. Working conditions. Salespeople generally work 8 hours 
a day. But hours may be longer, with evening work required, 
especially during the rush before Christmas or at the time of 
taking inventory. Some stores, such as a delicatessen, open early 
and remain open later than other stores. However, most large 
department stores open at 9:30 or 10:00 A.M. and close at 
5:30 p.m. Some remain open one evening a week. Some stores 
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close all.day Saturday during the summer months. A salesperson 
usually has a vacation of a week or two weeks with pay. 

Most people find selling healthful, although some suffer from 
standing long hours each day or from nervous strain during 
busy seasons, as before Christmas or at times of special sales. 

4, Education and training. There are no definite require- 
ments as to the amount of education necessary to become a 
saleswoman. More and more managers of stores try to secure 
girls who have been graduated from high school, but some girls 
who have obtained only an eighth- or ninth-grade education 
are accepted. On the other hand, many college graduates, both 
men and women, recognize the opportunities in the field of 
selling. Store managers also realize that the well-educated person 
is a decided asset as compared with the person who has had 
little school training. College-trained persons often find posi- 
tions in an advertising department, in personnel work, or in 
executive positions. These are a few of the many jobs open to 
the highly trained salesperson. 

In large stores, girls are given special training in how to 
make out a sales slip, in selling methods, in how to dress, how 
to care for and arrange the goods they are selling, how to deal 
with different types of customers, etc. In smaller stores, one 
usually has to depend upon watching more experienced sales- 
people and asking them questions. It is always possible to add 
to one's training by reading books on salesmanship and by 
studying trade journals and magazines. 

Many high schools give courses in salesmanship. In some high 
schools a cooperative plan is worked out with stores so that it 
is possible for students to spend part of their time actually 
selling in stores while continuing their courses in salesmanship 
in high school. There are also advanced schools of salesmanship, 
such as the Prince School of Retailing at Simmons College in 
Boston, the Research Bureau for Retail Training at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and the School of Retailing at New York 
University, Many universities all over the country now have 
courses in retailing. 
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5. Qualifications for success. A saleswoman should have a 
good personality. Employers do not require a saleswoman to 
be beautiful, but they like her to be neat, well dressed, and well 
groomed. She should have good health. Some stores require a 
physical examination of every person who is considered for a 
job. She should have a pleasing voice and a polite manner. She 
should be able to speak correct English. 

She should be able to work pleasantly in cooperation with 
other salespeople. She should be interested in people, should 
have a real interest in and knowledge of the goods she is selling, 
and should be patient and agreeable with customers. She should 
know how to help a customer make a decision but should never 
thrust her opinion upon anyone. She should remember that 
the salesperson represents the firm to the customer and that the 
success of the store depends largely upon her and upon the other 
people who sell. 

Qualifications differ for different departments. Dress and 
coat saleswomen should be sturdy physically; people who sell 
to children should like children; and girls who sell cosmetics 
should have good complexions. 

6. Payment to be expected. 'The wages at starting are some- 
what less than those of a beginning stenographer, varying with 
different stores and with different departments in the same store. 
Many stores pay on a straight commission plan, or a salary-plus- 
commission plan. For example, if a girl were paid $8 per day 
and 1 per cent commission, she would receive an extra dollar 
for every $100 worth of goods she sold. This rate of commission 
varies in different departments, depending upon the value of 
the merchandise. Also, the store worker is usually allowed a 
10 per cent to 20 per cent discount on all goods which she 
buys in the store. 

In one city, the scale of salaries of department-store workers 
in 1952 was approximately as shown in the table at the top of 
the opposite page. 

While the average income of the saleswoman is not high, 
when you consider that she has steady employment, her annual 
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Occupation 
Per Week 


$33 to $ 40 
34 to 


Wrapper-cashier .......... 
Stock boy or girl 
Messenger boy or girl. 
Salesperson. .... 
Head of stock. . 
Floor manager... UE 
Buyer. cnesn sa SEDE NITE $6,000 to 
$25,000 


* Plus commissions, 


income comperes favorably with that of many other workers 
whose weekly wages may be higher but who have frequent 
layoffs. 

7. Opportunities for advancement. A saleswoman often starts 
at the notion counter or in some other department where low- 
cost articles are sold. If successful there, she may obtain ad- 
vancement to one of the more profitable departments, such as 
clothing, furniture, or rugs. 

The various steps of advancement for a saleswoman are to 
manager of her department, to assistant buyer, and to buyer 
for the department. The buyer's job is one of the best-paid as 
well as one of the most responsible and exacting jobs in store 
work. The buyer selects merchandise from wholesale houses, 
directs the salespeople in the department, decides on prices, 
and is responsible for the selling success of the department. 
Buyers are often sent to wholesale centers, such as New York 
City, and to foreign countries to purchase goods for their de- 
partments. 

8. Organizations available. There are such employee organ- 
izations as the Retail Clerks International Association, which 
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STORE ORGANIZATION CHART 
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l Finance Office Manager| 


Merchandise Control 


Receiving, Marking, 
Warehouse & Stock 


Delivery, Packing, 
Inspection & Wrapping 


Divisional 
Merchondise Manager 


Buyers 


Maintenance 


Layaway 
Service Bureau 
Adjustment 


Assistant Buyers 


Purchasing Office 
Print Shop 


Elevators 
Protection 
Telephone Operators 


is affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. It states as 
its object the promotion of unity and the joining together of 
members for mutual protection. Another organization, the Re- 
tail, Wholesale and Department Store Union, is affiliated with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO). 

9. Advantages and. disadvantages. One of the advantages of 
the saleswoman's work is that it is usually done in comfortable 
and pleasant surroundings. Employment, too, is comparatively 
steady. Also, sales positions differ so much, according to depart- 
ments and kinds of stores, that there are employment oppor- 
tunities for women of varied ability. Selling is a good job for 
women because they are usually working in fields that are closely 
akin to their other interests. For those of good personality, 
superior ability, and willingness to work hard, the opportunities 
for promotion are good. The work in better positions is varied, 
interesting, and stimulating, because of the various types of 
customers one must deal with and the differing pattern, quality, 
and style of the goods handled. Those who like to be helpful 
to other people find excellent opportunity in the saleswoman's 
work. 

The disadvantages lie mainly in the nervous strain, which 
is likely to come with the rush hours; in dealing with disagree- 
able, hard-to-please customers; and in the necessity of standing 
all day. The pay is not high in many cases, but it is increasing, 
and in general it compares favorably with earnings in other 
fields. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


l. Find advertisements or pictures of five different jobs which 
belong to the trade group. Place them in your notebook. 

2. Dramatize “The Making of a Sale to a Difficult Customer by 
a Capable Salesman or Saleswoman" and present it in the audi- 
torium or before your class. " 

3. Before the next discussion, talk with someone who sells in a 
store. See if the information you receive is similar to that found 
in books, Tell the class about any differences or any additional facts 
which you have learned from your talk. 
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4. Walk through several stores and observe the saleswomen. Re- 
port to the class concerning their appearance, dress, and manners, 
and whether you think some of them are better salespersons than 
others and why you think so. 

5. Compare the saleswomen in a 10-cent store with those in the 
dress department of the largest department store in your city, com- 
paring them as to their age, their appearance, and the ability 
required in order to do the work satisfactorily. Which do you sup- 
pose are the better paid and why? 

6. Select from the following list of qualities the five that you 
think are the most important for a salesperson to have: 


a. Patience f. Neatness 

b. Pleasing voice g. Good eyesight 
c. Shrewdness h. Courtesy 

d. Alertness i. Cheerfulness 
€. Honesty j. Thriftiness 


k. Mechanical ability 
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17. OCCUPATIONS IN FINANCE, 
INSURANGE, AND REAL ESTATE 


Why are occupations in finance, insurance, and real estate 
grouped together? 

What kinds of occupations are included in the field of finance? 

What kinds of occupations are included in the field of real 
estate? 

What kinds of occupations are included in the field of insur- 
ance? 

What information is important about a typical occupation in 
this group—that of the owner of a local insurance agency? 


The finance, insurance, and real-estate group. Helen's father 
took her to see the Stock Exchange when she visited New York 
City with him. She looked over a balcony to the floor far below. 
People were going back and forth between booths, and every- 
where there were long streamers of ticker tape. Helen's father 
explained that this was a large financial center where shares 
in businesses were bought and sold. Perhaps you, too, have 
visited the Stock Exchange in New York or have watched the 
same kind of transactions taking place on a smaller scale in a 
broker's office in your home city. 

Or perhaps you have gone to the bank with your father when 
he borrowed a sum of money for use in his business, or to an 
insurance agency where he purchased a policy insuring your 
home, or to a real-estate office where he bought a lot on which 
to build a new house. These are examples of finance, insurance, 
and real estate, all three of which are concerned with selling 
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COURTESY NEW YORK STOCK EXCHAN 
The New York Stock Exchange is an association of brokers who handle 


orders of investors to buy and sell shares of stock in the large corporations 
of our country. 


of a kind different from the selling of the products of industry, 
which was considered in Chapter 16. 

Finance has to do mainly with selling the use of money or 
credit needed in carrying on business and industry. Insurance 
has to do with selling the right to collect money to cover un- 
expected losses caused by accidents, such as fires; or, in case 
of life insurance, to provide protection for one's family in case 
of the death of the insured person. Real estate has to do with 
selling land and buildirigs and their use or rental. These three— 
finance, insurance, and real estate—are rather closely related. 
For example, a bank, which is a financial institution, often loans 
money (sells its use) on real estate, such as a house, factory, or 
other building, and the bank then requires that the building 
be insured against accidental damage or destruction. Because 
these three are so closely related, the United States Census 
groups them together. There are about 2 million workers 
in this group. 
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Federal Reserve Banks are currency depots that supply other banks with 
paper money and coins. Individuals and businesses then obtain their cur- 
rency from the banks for use in the transactions of our daily life. 


Occupations in finance. Our entire financial system grew out 
of the use of money. We could not carry on modern business 
without money. As soon as trade developed past the stage of 
bartering one kind of goods for another, men used shells, beads, 
gold, or anything else which was considered precious in ex- 
change for goods. It was recognized that "money" must be 
something precious; it must be durable; it must be easily carried 
from place to place; and it must be easily recognized as genuine. 
Finally, gold, which answered these requirements, became gen- 
erally used as a medium of exchange. 

As business grew, there was not enough gold for everyone 
to use for all the buying and selling that went on, so countries 
set up money systems by which other materials, such as paper 
money, silver, nickel, and copper, were used in place of gold. 
These substitutes do not have.the same value as gold, but they 
are accepted at face value when they are guaranteed by a nation 
whose financial condition is sound. 
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Financial institutions that have grown out of the use of 
money include banks, clearing houses, stock exchanges, bond 
and investment companies, savings and loan associations, credit 
companies, mortgage companies, and others. 

Banks, which loan money to individuals and to business and 
industrial companies and care for money deposited with them 
for safe keeping, are found in every community. Often there 
are two or three, sometimes more, banks in a city with a popu- 
lation of 20,000. Savings and loan associations, sometimes called 
building and loan associations, are numerous also. They receive 
deposits, paying a small interest rate on them, and make loans 
for buying and building homes. 

Occupations in finance are so many and varied that only a 
few of them can be mentioned here. Since banks are so widely 
distributed and used by so many people, it may be well to note 
some of the jobs in banking. 

When you enter a bank, you see the receiving teller, who 
takes the deposits in checks and currency, and credits them to 
the proper accounts; the paying teller, who cashes your check; 
the bookkeeper, who gives you your monthly statement of 
accounts; and you may see the bank messenger carrying bank 
papers and money to the clearing house. You may see a business- 
man holding an interview with a bank officer from the discount 
and loan department, for the purpose of securing a loan. In 
offices less open to public view are auditors, who examine ac- 
counts; collectors; specialists in foreign trade; and trust officers, 
who invest trust funds deposited with the bank for special 
purposes. The controller, the analyst, the property manager, 
and the vault attendant are some of the many other workers 
in a large bank. 

Occupations in real estate. Those people who make a living 
by buying, selling, and renting land, houses, and buildings for 
other people on a percentage basis are real-estate agents. Some 
real-estate men buy land, divide it into lots, and sell the lots 
or build houses on these lots for sale. Perhaps you have gone 
with your family to look at houses in a new subdivision which 
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Real-estate agents must know something about abstracts, deeds, leases, 
appraisals, etc., in connection with the selling, buying, or renting of land 
and buildings. 


a real-estate man in your community has opened to the public 
for inspection. 

Many steps are taken in the sale of a house besides the money 
transaction. Appraising the value of the property, securing the 
abstract of title, and registering the deed are all part of the 
procedures of buying land or buildings. 

Of the many thousands of people engaged in the real-estate 
business in the United States, nearly one-fourth are women. 
Because a woman knows about the arrangement and running 
of a home, she often can point out why certain houses are more 
valuable than others. She also can see ways to improve prop- 
erty. Therefore, in renting and selling, a woman agent has an 
important place in a real-estate office. 

Occupations in insurance. Insurance occupations include 
those in which workers make their living by providing people 
with protection against possible loss—or by selling protection 
against loss, to put it another way. 

There are many kinds of insurance. Life insurance is one of 
the best known, and the people of the United States spend more 
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It is possible to buy instirance for protection against damage from floods, 
fire, theft, and many other kinds of losses. 


billions of dollars each year for life insurance than for auto- 
mobiles or education. Fire insurance is important, too. Nearly 
all buildings are insured against damage or destruction by fire. 
Marine insurance covers loss of ships at sea. Owners insure their 
automobiles against loss by theft, fire, and collision and also 
against damage they may cause to other people's property or 
persons. Crop insurance protects farmers against loss from hail, 
frost, and other causes of crop damage. Hospital insurance takes 
care of most of one's hospital expenses in case of sickness or 
accident. It is possible for a singer to insure herself against loss 
of income on account of injury affecting her voice. Many pian- 
ists, violinists, and other instrumental musicians insure their 
hands, and professional dancers insure their legs. Another kind 
of insurance provides for bonding persons entrusted with valu- 
ables. For example, the treasurer of a club may be bonded, or 
insured, for the amount of money he may have in his care. 
These are only a few of the different kinds of insurance one 
can buy today. 
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To understand how insurance works, let us suppose that 10 
persons in your class have fountain pens, each costing a dollar. 
Each owner risks the loss of his one-dollar pen. It is discovered 
that on the average one pen is lost every year. Therefore, each 
owner pays 10 cents a year (the "premium") into a common 
fund. In this way a mutual insurance company is formed. Now, 
when someone in the group loses his pen, he will receive from 
the common fund one dollar to buy a new pen. 

The work of the owner of an insurance agency. The owner 
of an insurance agency in a small town very often carries on all 
the activities which in a larger business are divided into several 
departments. By learning about his occupation you will learn 
about the different kinds of jobs that are found in insurance. 

1. Use to the world. One of the greatest values of insurance 
is the relief from worry that it gives the insured person. A man 
may die suddenly, leaving little money or property for his wife 
and children to live on. His home or store may burn down. He 
may be hit by an automobile and have to spend weeks in a 
hospital. As he goes about his daily work, his peace of mind 
is much greater if he knows that, through his insurance man, 
he has made suitable financial provisions against such common 
hazards of life. Freedom from worry from these and other 
dangers makes him a better worker and citizen. 

Many stores, factories, and other buildings destroyed by fire 
are rebuilt with money received from insurance that could not 
be rebuilt without this money, thus providing work again for 
those who were employed before the fires occurred. No doubt 
many who carry hospital insurance receive better care when 
hospitalized than would otherwise be possible. 

To realize how important is the work of the insurance man, 
one has only to think of how much more difficult in many ways 
some situations would be in our complicated world of today 
without insurance. 

2. Duties. The first duty of the owner of a local insurance 
agency is to sell insurance. He has discovered that the best way 
to get new business is to give service to the people who have 
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already bought insurance from him. He calls these people his 
"clients." 

The insurance agent regards himself as a counselor to his 
clients on insurance matters. In advising a client regarding a 
life insurance plan, the agent needs to find out many things 
before he can be sure that the plan he suggests will best suit 
the interests of his client. A few of the questions he must answer 
are: How much money does the client earn? Is he in a job 
where he has a chance of advancement, or is he likely to be 
earning about the same wages thirty years from now? How 
many children. does he have? Is he in debt? 

The insurance agent usually devotes some time each day to 
checking records and examining insurance policies that are 
about to expire. He calls this "making surveys." It is another 
means of creating new business, as well as of keeping in touch 
with clients. In making a survey of a policy, the agent may 
find that ten years ago the full value of the property insured 
was $5,000. Today this property is worth $7,500 because the 
costs of building have increased. The agent feels that it is his 
duty to point out this fact to his client before the policy is 
renewed. 

Another duty of the agent is to make investigations of pro- 
spective buyers of insurance to find out whether or not they 
would be good or poor risks. He may ask the Retail Credit 
Association for a report on the person's credit standing with 
the merchants of his community. 

Also, the agent must inspect property before insuring it to 
determine the amount of risk being taken. Then, too, an inves- 
tigation is necessary each time insured property is damaged by 
fire. 

In addition to selling insurance, the owner of an insurance 
agency must supervise his employees, He may have one or more 
insurance salesmen or agents and several clerks working for him. 
The salesmen are out of the office the greater part of the day, 
meeting prospective buyers of insurance and interviewing them. 
The clerks typewrite the policies, answer the telephone, make 
collections of money, and do bookkeeping for the office. 
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An insurance agent's work hours are not regular. He must be willing to 
see clients at their convenience and often has to call on them at their 
homes in the evening. 


The owner must find time, also, to learn more and more 
about insurance and to read insurance magazines to keep up 
to date with the advances made in the insurance business. 

3. Working conditions. The owner of a local insurance 
agency usually works six days a week and has his office open 
throughout the day. Sometimes much of his work must be 
done in the evening, because that is the only time when many 
people are free to come in to see him. Often clients call on 
Sundays, holidays, or during the night to tell him they have 
had an accident and to ask his advice. He may use the lunch 
hour to discuss insurance with a prospect or to make himself 
more a part of his community by joining lunch-hour meetings 
of businessmen and women. 

Employment is steady. The work is healthful. The only 
hazards are those of traveling to see clients and to make inspec- 
tions and investigations. There is a variety of things to do every 
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day, and the insurance agent is constantly meeting new people 
with problems which he hopes he can help solve. 

4. Education and training. Many states require that a person 
wishing to become an insurance agent pass a state examination 
and obtain the recommendation of two or more insurance men 
or the endorsement of several businessmen in the community 
before a license is issued by the state Department of Insurance. 
Before taking the examination, the person usually studies a 
certain number of courses in the various fields of insurance, 
unless he already has gained enough information and experi- 
ence by working for an insurance company. 

A number of large insurance companies have schools of their 
own to which they send promising persons for training. These 
companies, also, may offer correspondence courses for the bene- 
fit of those who wish to study while remaining on the job. In 
general, a college education is desirable for an insurance man, 
though many are successful without it. Many colleges and uni- 
versities are now offering courses for the preparation of insur- 
ance workers. 

After the salesman has obtained his license, and even when 
he has become a manager or an owner of an agency, he must 
continue to study changes in insurance policies of his own and 
other companies. 

5. Qualifications needed. The owner of an insurance agency 
needs good judgment to be able to present the most suitable 
plan to a client. He should like detail work—filling out forms, 
checking lists, and keeping things in order. He must be able 
to manage his own time to good advantage and to see that the 
people working under him do the same. He must like people 
and be able to win their confidence in his judgment and advice. 
He must have patience and be willing to persevere without 
getting discouraged. It has been estimated that an insurance 
salesman must make 30 interviews for every sale. A good appear- 
ance and friendly attitude are also important assets. 

6. Payment to be expected. 'The earnings of an agency owner 
depend upon the amount of insurance his office sells. Out of 
the total receipts must come the expenses for agents, clerks, rent, 
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office equipment, automobiles, supplies needed in connection 
with the business, advertising, and fuel and light bills. After 
all expenses are paid, it has been estimated that the insurance 
agency owner may expect to earn from $5,000 to $10,000 or 
more a year. 

7. Opportunities for advancement. 'The advancement of the 
owner of an insurance agency depends upon how well he serves 
his community. Usually, the older the agency, the more business 
it has, if the owner has worked through the years to establish 
a reputation for giving service and sound business advice. 

The general outlook for an owner to increase his business is 
good. For example, about half the people in the United States 
do not yet carry life insurance. Also, laws requiring certain 
kinds of insurance are becoming more common. In some states, 
for example, automobile owners must carry liability insurance 
to protect persons they may injure or property they may damage 
or destroy. Then, too, buildings that are financed by mortgages 
must be insured to protect the lenders. Every automobile and 
airplane that is bought by money obtained through a finance 
company must be insured against fire and theft. 

The insurance agency owner may increase his sales territory 
by setting up offices in nearby towns in order to enlarge his 
business. 

If an owner of a small agency should wish to give up his 
business, he might join one of the large insurance companies 
as a "field man." Promotion to supervisor or district agent and 
then from district agent to general agent is another possibility. 
If he shows a great deal of ability, he may have the opportunity 
to become agency superintendent, and perhaps to progress to 
one of the top jobs, such as that of administrative officer, of a 
large insurance company. 

8. Organizations available. There are a number of organiza- 
tions in the insurance field. They are organized for the purpose 
of collecting information, giving training courses, and in gen- 
eral furthering the interests of their members. Some of the 
best-known are: National Association of Insurance Agents, Na- 
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tional Association of Insurance Brokers, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Agents. 

9. Advantages and disadvantages. The owner of a local insur- 
ance agency gets personal satisfaction from owning his business. 
He plans his own work. He can advance as fast as his ability 
permits. He earns according to the time, effort, and thought 
that he puts into his business. Though he may work much 
harder during business depressions and be under a strain, he 
will never be without an income if he can sell. The future 
looks bright, for trends show that the insurance business is 
growing and will continue to do so. 

Because the nature of his work makes it necessary for him to 
meet a great many people, the owner is well known and is called 
upon to take part in many activities in his town. Thus, he can 
take pride in being respected and in giving service to his com- 
munity. 

The owner may have to work very hard to make his business 
succeed. Since his capital and years of work are invested in the 
business, he also takes the risks involved during times of depres- 
sion. Competition, too, may be very keen. Not only does he 
have to plan success for himself, but he feels responsible for 
the well-being of his employees. He often has to spend more 
than 8 hours a day on the job and do some of his work in the 
evening after the office closes. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Have a member of the class give a report on the activities of 
Lloyd's of London, one of the oldest and most famous insurance 
companies in the world. 

2. If any member of the class has an insurance policy, ask him 
to explain what it is designed to do. 

3. Ask for volunteers to visit an insurance office and find answers 
to the following questions: (a) What does an actuary do? (b) What 
are the duties of an appraiser? (c) What is a survey? 

4. Have a member of your class write to the American College 
of Life Underwriters, Registration Board, 36th and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for a list of colleges where courses for 
insurance salesmen are given. 
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5. Explain how the bank is useful (a) to the owner of a business, 
(b) to a working man, and (c) to yourself. 

6. Perhaps some member of the class who has a bank account 
will explain to the class just what he must do in order to put money 
into his account at the bank and just what he must do when he 
wants to draw money out. Perhaps he will be willing to bring to 
class his bankbook, checkbook, and any other banking forms that 
he uses. 

7. Suppose your father wishes to sell your four-room cottage as 
part payment on a new seven-room brick house. Write an account 
of your father's experiences in preparing to sell the cottage and buy 
the new house. How many of the persons listed might he consult? 


a. Appraiser e. Fire-insurance salesman 
b. Abstractor f. Bond and investment broker 
c. Banker g. Real-estate agent 


d. Life-insurance salesman h. FHA manager 


BOOKS TO READ 
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Inc., New York, 1947. 
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Everyday Occupations. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
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ciates, Chicago, 1949, Part II, pp. 68-71. 
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18. OCCUPATIONS IN 
BUSINESS SERVICES AND 
REPAIR SERVICES 


What kinds of work are included in the business services? 

What kinds of work are included in the repair services? 

How is the business service of advertising carried on? 

What information is important about a typical occupation in 
this group—that of the advertising agent? 


Business-service occupations. People who work in the field 
of business services give assistance to other types of business in 
order that the latter may be more successful. For example, the 
many different occupations in advertising are business-service 
occupations, since their purpose is to build up other businesses 
by increasing the demand for their goods or services. Business 
counselors or consultants, who are sometimes called. in to study 
a business and make Suggestions for strengthening or improving 
it, and efficiency experts, who are called upon to advise on 
problems of factory management, are business-service workers. 
The credit bureau, maintained by retail merchants in most 
Cities, is a business-service office to which each member merchant 
can look for immediate information concerning the credit stand- 
ing of a customer. The accountant, also, who examines the 
bookkeeping records of business and industrial companies from 
time to time and reports on their financial condition, performs 
a business service. Other business-service occupations are those 
of the investigation shopper and the literary agent. 
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"Business Services" includes those people in any organization that gives 
service to other businesses. 


Repairservice occupations. Repair services are well illus- 
trated by the work of an automobile garage and service station 
to which the family car is taken when damaged in an accident 
or temporarily out of order, or in need of an "engine tune-up" 
or a general overhauling. Whether the worker "bumps out" a 
dented fender, lubricates the chassis, tunes the engine, or grinds 
the valves, he is engaged in a repair-service occupation. So is 
the driver of the truck that tows to the garage the cars that 
cannot operate on their own power. Then there is the foreman 
of the shop who checks on what is to be done to each car and 
assigns jobs to the different mechanics; the man in charge of 
the supply of parts needed on repair jobs; the man who washes 
and polishes the car; and, of course, the manager and his office 
staff. 

Repair services include such other occupations as servicing 
watches, clocks, radios, television sets, household electrical 
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"Repair Services" includes those people who work in repairing—whether 
it be a television set or a car. 


equipment—stoves, refrigerators, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners—and a long and constantlv increasing list of other 
appliances and items of equipment that are used in twentieth- 
century living. 

The business service of advertising. Advertising, which, with 
the exception of accounting, has the largest number of workers 
in the field of business services, plays an important part in 
our lives today. The following story will help you to under- 
stand how advertising aids in selling goods. 

John Jones looked into the candy case in Van's Drugstore 
and knew that once again he was going to have a difficult time 
deciding what candy to buy. He was about to select caramels 
when Mr. Van pointed to a display of bars in the center of the 
case and said: “This bar is the newest on the market. It's the 
coming favorite. Why not try it?" 

John looked at the wrapper and remembered having seen 
an advertisement in a magazine telling about that candy bar. 
He could still see the rich chocolate covering, the pecans sprin- 
kled generously throughout the layers of marshmallow filling. 
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That was the candy he wanted. He had become acquainted 
with it through "advertising." 

An advertising campaign requiring five months of careful 
preparation was necessary before this new bar went on sale. 
Here are the steps in the campaign: 


April 15: Candy company officials and representatives of an 
advertising agency met to plan ways of making this 
candy bar a favorite with the public. 

May 20: Advertising agency designed a plan to attract atten- 
tion and make people want to buy the candy bar. 
The copy writer thought up ideas for ads and wrote 
the story-telling headlines and explanations. The 
artist drew eye-catching pictures. 

May 30: The candy company approved the copy, and plans 
were started to get displays ready. 

July 27: The agency had ideas, displays, ads, and samples 
ready to help the dealer sell the bar and also to make 
him feel it was one of the best candy bars on the 
market. 

Aug. 3: Salesmen were sent out on the road, going from town 
to town to interest storekeepers in the new bar. 

Sept. 15: The candy bar ad appeared for the first time in local 
newspapers, national magazines, on the radio, on 
television, and on billboards throughout the country. 

Sept. 16: John bought his candy bar. 


The kinds of advertising are many and varied, though they 
all have the same aim in view—that of selling goods or services. 
Advertising may be done by billboards, by door-to-door can- 
vassing, by mail, by newspapers and magazines, by radio, and 
by television. 

Many stores employ their own advertising managers, who are 
responsible for all advertising carried on by the store. Radio 
companies and magazines and newspapers also employ advertis- 
ing managers. 

Manufacturing companies that advertise on a national scale 
use advertising agencies much as the candy company did. 
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All the people in an advertising agency—copy writers, artists, space buyers 
—are a part of the business-service group. 


Among the workers in these agencies are the advertising agent, 
the copy writer, and the artist, as noted above. Besides these, 
there is the advertising photographer, who specializes in mak- 
ing photographs that will display the article to best advantage. 
Then there is the layout man, who plans the arrangement of 
the pictures and copy and prepares the advertising in final form 
for the newspaper or magazine. 

The work of the advertising agent. Since advertising influ- 
ences the ways in which people spend their money, let us now 
consider one of the important occupations in this field—that 
of the advertising agent. 

1. Use to the world. Advertising depends to a great extent 
on the advertising agent. His job is to arouse people's interest 
in the product he is advertising to such an extent that they will 
buy it. By introducing new ideas, new packaging, and new ways 
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of presenting products, he believes that he is educating the 
public to a higher standard of living. 

By increasing the sales of an article to the extent that it must 
be produced in much larger quantities, the agent makes it 
possible for the article to be sold at a lower price. In this way 
the public benefits. For example, advertising agents claim much 
of the credit, through increasing the sales, for reducing the price 
of automatic refrigerators from $600 in 1920 to the present 
price for much better refrigerators. 

It is generally considered, also, though this is not always the 
case, that the advertising agent deserves credit for giving the 
public better protection in matters of price and quality of 
widely advertised brands of products. 

2. Duties. An advertising agent is hired by a company or by 
several companies to handle the advertising of their products. 
Some agents, or agencies, handle only one form of advertising, 

` such as radio, television, billboard, newspaper, or magazine. 
Others.handle all forms of advertising for one product. 

The agent plans and supervises the advertising campaigns. 
If he is responsible for all kinds of advertising of a certain 
product, he decides how much of the money available shall be 
used for each kind—newspaper, magazine, billboard, radio, and 
television. He makes the necessary arrangements with officials 
of the newspapers and other agencies that are to carry the adver- 
tising. He sees that effective copy is prepared by his staff and 
well presented to the public by each of the different agencies. 

Working conditions. 'The advertising agent is unable to 
keep regular hours. He tries to get his work done from nine 
to five, but he often must arrange his time to suit the con- 
venience of businessmen. Some advertising men say that they 
work all the time because they must be constantly on the alert 
for new ideas and opportunities. 

The agent works under pressure because there are many 
competitors in his line, and he often works under nervous strain 
When he and his entire staff spend long hours in the rush to 
meet a deadline in a special campaign. 

However, the working conditions in general are pleasant. 
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An advertising agent generally presents a sample advertisement to his 
client for approval. 


Advertising offices are usually attractive and are well lighted, ` 
heated, and ventilated, and equipped with modern office con- 
veniences. 

4. Education and training. Until recently, most advertising 
agents gained their knowledge of the work on the job. Today, 
the younger men in the field usually have a college education. 
A study of the education of advertising people in one large city 
shows that only half of the older men, but seven out of every 
ten of the younger men, have had college training. Many col- 
leges and universities now offer courses which stress advertising, 
salesmanship, business methods, and marketing. Judging from 
these facts, it would appear that, in the future, the person who 
has had a college education and special training in advertising 
will be more likely to succeed in getting a job than the person 
who is without such preparation. 

Advertising agents advise that young people who are think- 
ing of selecting advertising as a career should take part in many 
activities in school and in the community. In addition, a person 
should try to secure work experience while going to school. 
Working as a clerk in a store is good training, particularly if 
the store does a great deal of advertising. Another route to 
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becoming an advertising agent is working in the advertising 
department of a newspaper. Still another way is to work in a 
minor position with an advertising agency. 

5. Qualifications for success. The successful advertising agent 
must, first of all, be a good salesman and have business ability. 
In addition, there are certain qualifications which pertain more 
particularly to advertising. One of these is vision. In advertis- 
ing, this means the ability to see what people are going to want 
before they know it themselves. Hand in hand with vision go 
imagination and originality—the ability to give a new twist to 
an old idea or to create a new idea. 

The advertising agent must be able to speak convincingly, 
but in a discussion he must win his point without making 
enemies and thereby losing customers. He must express his ideas 
well in writing. The ability to draw is helpful. He must be 
alert to recognize every opportunity. Overhearing a chance 
conversation on a bus or on the street may lead to a new idea. 
He must understand people and know what appeals to them. 
A pleasing personality, combined with optimism, poise, and 
confidence, will help him to succeed. 

6. Payment to be expected. The income of an advertising 
agent depends upon the amount of advertising he is able to 
sell. Business ability is as important in advertising as in any 
other business. Most agencies are built up by acquiring numer- 
ous small accounts. Eventually, as the business grows and a 
reputation is established, so-called “million-dollar accounts” 
are possible. Some agents of long experience may make a good 
living by handling several small regular accounts. A successful 
agent may have an income of $50,000 a year or more. 

7. Opportunities for advancement. The advertising agent has 
usually advanced to this position from a less responsible position 
in the advertising field. He may have been promoted from 
within the organization to which he belongs, or he may have 
come into his present position from that of advertising manager 
or sales manager of another type of business. In the latter case, 
he probably started as a salesman. If the advertising agent 
continues to grow in his job and shows aptitude for it, he may 
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Note that with all the new means there are for advertising, newspapers 
still carry the largest amount of advertising volume. How would you ac- 
count for this? 


become the head of a larger agency or develop an organization 
of his own, 

Radio and television have opened up new fields to the adver- 
tising agent. Another new field is public-relations advertising, 
which is not aimed directly at selling a product or service but 
at creating good will and understanding between company and 
customers. For example, the Association of American Railroads 
carried on an advertising campaign in which selling was not 
mentioned, but which gave the public many interesting facts 
about railroads, thus indirectly selling transportation. 

The agent with ability and imagination can chart his own 
path. 

8. Organizations available. In 1911, a national association of 
advertising men was formed, with the slogan “Truth in Adver- 
tising.” This organization is now the Advertising Federation 
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of America, and its purpose is to improve advertising practices 
and to promote the highest standards of honesty. 

As a result of the activities of this group, the National Better 
Business Bureau became interested in the supervision of busi- 
ness and advertising practices, to see that they are carried on 
honestly. Local Better Business Bureaus, established in most 
cities throughout the country, serve the same purposes. Other 
organized groups of workers are concerned with particular fields 
of advertising. 

9. Advantages and disadvantages. The advertising agent's 
work is pleasant, varied, and interesting. He gets satisfaction 
from introducing new ideas, products, and ways of doing things 
and also from helping businesses succeed. He earns according 
to his ability and effort, and if he is successful at all, his income 
increases faster than in many other kinds of work. The adver- 
tising agent can be sure that he still will be needed in the 
future because of steadily increasing uses for advertising. 

Most of the disadvantages in his field come from the fact 
that the normal routine of the agent's life may be disrupted by 
this work. There are no set hours; appointments are kept at 
the client's convenience. Meals may be eaten at odd hours. 
He faces strong competition, and, as some of his work must be 
done under pressure, he often suffers from nervous strain. Often, 
inspiration or no inspiration, the work must be done within a 
certain length of time. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Make a list of the repair services your family has made use of 
during the past month. 

2. Visit a garage and report on the various jobs in repair services. 
Before making the trip it might be well to look up the list of 
occupations given in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles under 
the heading "Automotive Services." 

3. Look up "Business Services" in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and tell the class about the work of an investigation shopper 
or a literary agent. 

4. If there is an advertising agency in your community, interview 
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an advertising man and ask him to explain the work of the follow- 
ing people: 


a. Copy writer d. Production worker 
b. Artist €. Media man 
c. Research worker f. Account executive 


5. Advertising men appeal to people's hunger, fear, pride, loneli- 
ness, curiosity, superstition, ambition, and affection. Bring to class 
advertisements to illustrate any five of these appeals. 

6. As you know, many companies have mottoes or slogans. Make 
a list of as many of these as you can. Be prepared to explain the 
"advertising appeal" in each one. You may find more than one 
appeal in a slogan. 

7. Conduct a debate on the good and bad points about adver- 
tising. 
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19. OCCUPATIONS IN 
PERSONAL SERVICES 


What is the nature of the personal services? 

What kinds of occupations are included in the personal services 
group? 

What information is important about the work of one occupa- 
tion in this group—that of the waitress? 


The nature of personal service. James and Margaret Stanley 
started on a motor trip with their parents one morning during 
summer vacation. Neither James nor Margaret had ever stayed 
overnight at a hotel, so they looked forward with great interest 
to this new experience and were glad when, as evening came, 
they drove up to the entrance of a large city hotel. 

An attendant took charge of their automobile and drove it 
to the hotel garage. A bellboy took their luggage and escorted 
them to the room clerk’s desk, where rooms were assigned to 
them. Another bellboy took their luggage and led the way to 
the elevator, where an elevator boy was: waiting to take them 
up to their floor. As the bellboy brought them to their rooms, 
a chambermaid was leaving. She had just cleaned and prepared 
the room for its next occupants, supplying bed linen and towels 
freshly laundered by workers in the hotel laundry. Margaret 
and James were interested in seeing the cool, orderly rooms, 
where many détails which would help to make guests comfort- 
able had been given attention. 
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All the employees of a hotel—from the front door to the kitchen—are 
, personal service workers. 


After refreshing themselves with baths and a change of cloth- 
ing, the family went down to the dining room, where an at- 
tentive waitress served their meal. The food was delicious, and 
their father mentioned the fact that the chef at this particular 
hotel was considered one of the best in the United States. As 
they sat enjoying the good food and listening to the orchestra, 
which played in a far corner of the large dining room, it seemed 
to them that the hotel was a huge well-oiled machine, in which 
everything was done quietly and with clockwork smoothness 
for their comfort. When they returned to their rooms, Mr. 
Stanley rang for a valet who took away the dusty clothing, 
promising to return it clean and pressed the next morning. 

In the morning, while Mr. Stanley went to the hotel barber, 
Mrs. Stanley visited the manicurist in the hotel beauty parlor. 
And so, when the car was brought around at ten o'clock, the 
family resumed their journey, rested and refreshed. 

Both James and Margaret were greatly interested in this 
experience. It seemed almost like magic that the hundreds of 
people who were guests at the hotel could be given so much 
attention and could have their wants supplied in such a quiet, 
efficient way. 
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Hairdressers, barbers, ele- 
vator operators, and laun- 
dry workers are all per- 
sonal service workers, 
whether they work in ho- 
tels or elsewhere. 


COURTESY THE CONRAD HILTON 


“I think running a hotel would be an interesting job,” James 
observed to his father. 

“Yes,” replied his father, “it is a real business which takes 
a great deal of skill and experience. A hotel provides personal 
service to its guests. It serves as a home for those who are away 
from home.” 

“What do you mean by ‘personal service, Father?” asked 
James. 

“Personal service,” explained Mr. Stanley, “is work which 
is done for the personal comfort of people.” 

Personal service occupations. There are many different kinds 
of work included under the term “personal service.” At the 
hotel the bellboy, elevator operator, chambermaid, chef, wait- 
ress, valet, laundry worker, manicurist, barber, and many others 
supply us with personal service. 

Housekeepers, maids, butlers, and cooks in private homes 
are also personal service workers, as are gardeners, chauffeurs, 
governesses, and personal secretaries. 

There are many workers not connected with hotels or homes 
who give personal service. Janitors, ship stewards, and people 
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employed in laundries and in cleaning and dyeing establish- 
ments are all engaged in personal service. In fact, wherever you 
live or wherever you go, you are dependent upon workers who 
give personal service. 

In the past twenty years there has been an enormous increase 
in the number of people employed in the personal service occu- 
pations. "There are several reasons for this increase. One is that 
with the widespread use of automobiles, busses, and airplanes, 
people travel more and stay at hotels, tourist camps, motels, and 
tourist homes. Someone has said that the world has become 
"travel-wise" and "hotel-minded." Also, because more people 
live in apartment houses, hotel apartments, and hotels, there 
is more employment for bellboys, doormen, cooks, janitors, 
porters, waiters, and other people who are needed to keep hotels 
and apartments in operation. 

More people send their laundry to laundries and "laundro- 
mats" because of the limitations of apartment living, thus creat- 
ing a need for more laundry workers. Homemakers have come 
to think of laundries and dry cleaners as necessities. 

The work of the waitress. It may seem to you that many of 
the personal service occupations require little skill, experience, 
or training and that the work of the waitress is so simple a job 
that it does not need study. You will see as you discuss this 
work that, like every other job, that of the waitress is worth 
doing well and that it makes a real contribution to daily living 
when it is well done. As you study her work you should keep 
in mind that many men—about one-third of the total—also are 
engaged in the occupation of serving food. Some famous restau- 
rants and hotel dining rooms employ men only, to serve their 
patrons. 

1. Use to the world. The waitress who serves in a skillful and 
satisfactory manner is helping people to enjoy their meals. The 
success of a public dining room may depend upon the waitress’s 
ability to do this. Poor service may keep a patron from enjoying 
good food, but good service makes good food even more invit- 
ing. A pleasant attitude on the part of the waitress also adds to 
one’s satisfaction when dining. 
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courtesy Restaurant Management 


The wages of a waitress, as well as of all personal service workers, vary 
according to the locality, the type of establishment, and the kind of 
patrons. 


2. Duties. The work of the waitress consists principally of 


taking orders for food and serving it to the patron. To do this 
well involves many other duties. She must: 


Bo pe 


- Set the table in proper manner 

. Have all service dishes in readiness 

. See that hot foods are hot and cold foods are cold 

Carry out all of the details of table-service etiquette, such 
as serving the food from the correct side 

. Remove used dishes between courses 

. Present the patron with his bill 

. See that correct change is returned to him, unless he pays 
a cashier at the door 


. Clear the table and prepare it for the next patron 
- Treat all patrons courteously, even if they are impatient 


and ill-mannered 
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10. Know the foods that are on the menu and be able to de- 
scribe them or tell about their preparation, if asked 

ll. Keep watchful attention on the people she is serving so 
as to come to their aid if they need something 

12. See that all supplementary foods connected with any dish 
are available—such as dressing for salads, catchup, horse- 
radish, mustard, sauces for steak, etc. 


The head waitress, or hostess, as she is often called, seats the 
guests and gives them the menu card. She is responsible for 
keeping the dining room in good order and for the ventilation 
and lighting arrangements. She usually hires the other wait- 
resses and trains them in the job. She keeps their time records. 
She must see that the work is well planned and that all the 
waitresses are doing well the work assigned to them. She is in 
charge of the dining room, and she must see when the slightest 
detail is neglected. She must be able to adjust complaints in a 
way that is satisfactory to the customer. 

3. Working conditions. The hours of work in the larger hotel 
dining rooms and restaurants are quite definite, often being 
divided into three shifts, one for each meal; but in the smaller 
places the hours are frequently long. For girls who are not 
strong, the carrying of heavy trays and the long hours, when it 
is necessary constantly to stand or walk, constitute a severe 
strain. There is a possibility of many minor accidents, such 
as cutting fingers on glassware, slipping on floors, bumping 
into swinging doors, and other mishaps which may occur where 
many people are working under pressure in a crowded space. 
The waitress has the nervous strain of having to work quickly 
during the rush hours so that she can take care of the wants 
of a number of people, all of whom are waiting for service 
at the same time. 

The surroundings of this work are usually pleasant. Because 
the management tries to make conditions as pleasant as possible 
for the patrons, the waitress has good light, air, warmth, and 
pleasant rooms in which to work. 

4. Education and training. A waitress often begins her train- 
ing by setting tables, pouring water for patrons, and removing 
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dishes. In this way she has an opportunity to see the work 
of the trained waitress and to gain a knowledge of table 
etiquette. If she learns quickly and is observant and skillful, 
it becomes possible for her in a short time to do the regular 
work of a waitress. 

A waitress should have had at least a year or two of high 
school. In fact, at the present time many waitresses are high 
school graduates. Those who have had training in trade schools 
or in the short courses given by various organizations or in 
apprenticeship courses usually are more successful than those 
who start with no special training. 

5. Qualifications for success. A waitress should have good 
health. She should be of medium height and weight. Usually 
she is required by the state to have a physical examination. 
She must have a clear skin and must be neat and clean and 
extremely careful of her personal appearance. Cleanliness is one 
of the most important requirements of dining-room workers. 
The waitress should have steady nerves and be able to keep 
her head during the rush hours. She should be alert, pleasant 
but not “chummy,” and have a good memory, so that she will 
not have difficulty in remembering orders. She should be quick 
to understand a patron’s wishes and be skillful in carrying them 
out. She should be tactful and accommodating and have the 
ability to get along with people, no matter how exacting and 
unreasonable they may seem. 

6. Payment to be expected. The wages earned by the waitress 
vary greatly according to the size of the hotel dining room 
or restaurant, the location, the cost of the meals, and the type 
of patrons served. It is a common practice to give the waitress 
her meals and to pay her a small fixed sum. Her tips often make 
up the largest part of her earnings. 

Most employers take the tips into consideration in setting 
the straight wages. With tips, a waitress may earn from $30 to 
$50 per week. In exceptional cases she may earn $100 or more 
in a week. 

7. Opportunities for advancement. The waitress may advance 
to the position of head waitress or hostess. Promotion is possible 
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also to a responsible job in the kitchen, such as buyer or man- 
ager's assistant. She may become owner or manager of a restau- 
rant after she has had enough training as a waitress to know 
what is necessary to make a dining room a success. 

8. Organizations available. Hotel and restaurant workers 
were slow to organize into labor organizations. However, the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders International 
Union of the American Federation of Labor had approximately 
450,000 members in 1951. The purposes of this organization are 
to advance standards of service, increase wages, improve work- 
ing conditions, and promote in other ways the interests of its 
members. 

9. Advantages and disadvantages. Among the advantages of 
the work is the fact that the waitress is working in a field in 
which jobs are usually easy to find and which generally require 
little, if any, previous experience. The work of the waitress 
in cities is fairly steady, so that she is more free than some 
other workers from the danger of being laid off. The work is 
not so seasonal as many other kinds. However, during the sum- 
mer there is an increased demand for waitresses at summer 
resorts, golf clubs, amusement parks, and other places conduct- 
ing summer businesses. If one likes people, this work affords 
many opportunities to have contacts with interesting person- 
alities. The hours of work make this occupation a good one for 
people who want part-time work. Many students in high schools 
and colleges help to pay their expenses by working as waitresses; 
and many married women, who cannot leave their homes for 
any considerable length of time, find employment by serving 
at large dinners and banquets or in restaurants which employ 
extra help at lunch time. 

One of the disadvantages of a waitress's Work is the fact that 
she must depend upon tips for part of her income. If she works 
in a restaurant or a hotel which caters to patrons who are lavish 
in spending money, the tipping system is an advantage in a 
financial way, but the effect of tipping upon the one who 
receives the tips and upon her attitude toward her patrons is 
sometimes bad. Another disadvantage is the fact that waitresses 
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have to work on days and at hours when most other people are 
not working. 

The work is sometimes organized on the basis of a short 
working day of 5 or 6 hours. As a result, the waitress receives 
a smaller wage than she could make in a full working day. Also, 
she may have to work a "split shift," so that her working day 
is divided. The work requires long periods of standing and 
walking, which are tiring. Sometimes she has to meet complaints 
and a certain amount of unpleasantness from exacting and un- 
reasonable patrons. 

“Life is service. The one who progresses is the one who gives 
nis fellow beings a little more—a little better—service." * 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Consult the *Help Wanted" section of a newspaper and count 
the number of ads for (a) household help, and (b) other personal 
service workers. Compare the numbers with the number of ads for 
all other jobs. 

2. Make a list of the requirements mentioned in the ads for 
household workers. What is the average wage mentioned for these 
jobs if the worker lives in the home? Outside the home? 

3. What are some of the things a girl should ask about when 
she applies for a job as maid in a private home if she expects tc 
have proper conditions for working and living? 

4. Talk to some woman who has had help in her home and find 
out what qualifications she has demanded of a worker and what 
arrangements she has made about working hours and wages. Com- 
pare your information with that of the other members of your 
group. 

5. Appoint someone in the class to give a report on the work 
of the school custodian, or janitor. 

6. Dramatize a scene in which a waitress serving a person who 
is difficult to please makes the person a satisfied patron. 

7. Secure information from workers or from your State Depart- 
ment of Labor as to physical examinations and other requirements 
for restaurant. workers. 


1E. M. Statler, founder of the Statler Hotels. 
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90. OCCUPATIONS IN THE AMUSEMENT 
AND RECREATION GROUP 


What is meant by the field of amusement and recreation? 

What are some of the occupations in this field? 

What information is important about a typical occupation in 
this field—that of motion-picture-theater manager? 


The field of amusement and recreation. It had been a big 
league baseball game and the home team had won again. Gay 
spectators crowded the exits, slapping one another on the back 
or calling out greetings. 

"What a change," John's mother said, "from the tired, hot, 
and worn-looking crowd that came into the stadium only a few 
short hours ago!" 

“Yes,” John's father agreed. “You see, these people left their 
hot offices, stores, and jobs and came here to get away from the 
everyday matters that had been bothering them. 'The game was 
a good one. It was exciting. They forgot their troubles." 

John looked about him at the rested, happy faces. He thought 
of his own sand-lot team and how much fun he had, and he 
decided that as soon as he was old enough he would be a ball 
player, or an umpire, or a manager; or at least he wanted some 
job connected with sports. 

“I want to be a baseball player, Dad," he said. 

*I want to be a lion tamer," his small brother Harry cried. 

Their father laughed. “Those are both jobs in the field of 
amusement and recreation," he said. “Only last week, Harry, 
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People engaged in paid occupations connected with entertaining others 
are in the Amusement and Recreation group. 


I heard you say that you wanted to take care of the grass on a 
golf course.” 

“It seems that all of our family will be finding jobs in some 
kind of amusement or recreation some day," their mother said. 
"John and Harry have said they wanted to do everything from 
training boxers to managing an amusement park, and Jean talks 
about being a motion-picture actress, a vaudeville comedienne, 
or a radio announcer." 

"Well," said their father with a smile, "they will be entering 
a fine field of work, They will not only enjoy their work but 
at the same time they will be giving enjoyment to other people." 

Baseball, sometimes called our national game, is an excellent 
illustration of the field of amusement and recreation. On the 
one hand, watching games played by professional teams brings 
pleasure to millions of people. The total attendance at games 
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played by the 16 teams of the two big leagues, the American 
and the National, in a single season was 19,954,832, while other 
millions sat in the grandstands and bleachers of the many minor 
leagues. On the other hand, millions more find pleasure and 
fun in playing the game themselves as amateurs on school and 
college teams, small-town teams, business and industrial com- 
pany teams, sand-lot teams, and others. There are even "little 
leagues" with more than 40,000 players eight to twelve years 
of age. No doubt much of the pleasure and enthusiasm shown 
by spectators at professional games is due to their own expe- 
rience as amateur players. This experience has given them some 
knowledge of the fine points of the game and a keen apprecia- 
tion of the skill and teamwork shown by professional players. 

A recreation is usually thought of as something you do just 
for fun and that recreates or rebuilds your energy or vitality. 
It is thus a means of making you better fitted for other activities 
of life, especially for your work. As a matter of fact, recreation 
may serve as an outlet for surplus energy and vitality, and in 
this way, too, if engaged in wisely, it makes you better fitted 
for study or work. Baseball is recreation for the mind of the 
spectator, recreation for body and mind of the amateur player, 
and an occupation for the professional player. 

Games and sports, when one takes part in them just for fun 
and not for pay, are called physical recreations, because they 
require much bodily activity. Really, alertness of the mind as 
well as bodily activity are necessary in these recreations. Sitting 
às a spectator at games, movies, plays, operas, and other enter 
tainments is a mental and emotional type of recreation. Some 
people prefer to call this amusement or entertainment, rather 
than recreation, but it does serve a recreational purpose for 
great numbers. The attendance at musical programs only, pro- 
fessional and amateur, was nearly 30 million in a single year. 

Then there are social recreations, such as parties and dances; 
and hobby recreations, such as collecting stamps, making things 
with hand tools, gardening, growing rare flowers, raising tropi- 
cal fish, etc. We all enjoy recreations of one kind or another. 
Indeed, most of us take part in several kinds. Sometimes people 
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Actors—whether on the radio, on television, in the movies, or on the stage— 
are all a part of the Amusement and Recreation group. 


become so interested in recreations that they neglect their 
studies or their work. In other words, recreations, valuable as 
they are when used wisely, may become harmful when carried 
too far. 

Occupations in amusement and recreation. The number of 
workers in this field is constantly growing as people have more 
leisure time and realize more fully the values to health and 
happiness in wholesome leisure-time activities. Recreations, 
particularly those of the amusement type, require workers in 
a great variety of occupations. Professional baseball and football 
employ not only players but also managers, coaches, umpires, 
caretakers of grounds and equipment, masseurs (who help re- 
store bruised and fatigued muscles of the players), ticket sellers, 
ticket takers, ushers, bookkeepers, and others. Bowling alleys, 
with some 15 million patrons annually, employ more than 
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100,000 persons in jobs ranging from pin-setting to manag- 
ing, with such other workers in large establishments as alley- 
maintenance men, floor clerks, and checkroom attendants. In 
the smaller bowling alleys many of these jobs are combined, 
so that two or three workers do all the work connected with 
the business. The motion-picture industry requires directors, 
cameramen, actors, writers, costume designers, make-up special- 
ists, set designers, set builders, advertisers, theater managers, 
ticket sellers, ticket takers, ushers, and many other kinds of 
workers. Such other recreations as golf, ice hockey, boxing, 
wrestling, and racing give employment to a goodly number of 
specialized workers. 

Television, a newcomer in the field of amusement and recrea- 
tion, already employs workers in a great variety of occupations. 
Needed in television are directors, actors, musicians, announc- 
ers, and others. The number of workers in this fascinating field 
has grown rapidly and seems destined to keep on growing for 
many years to come. 

Another occupation in this group that is large and growing 
larger is that of recreation leader. A recreation leader is a person 
who is responsible for the recreational program of a community 
or an organization. Many of these men and women work in 
the recreation departments of large cities and towns. They may 
direct games on playgrounds or in gymnasiums. They may teach 
arts and crafts, dramatics, music, swimming, or athletic games. 
They may be connected with youth organizations, such as the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Campfire Girls. Some recreation 
leaders work with adults as well as with younger people. In fact, 
some work entirely with adults. Large industrial plants employ 
professional recreation leaders to organize games, sport events, 
dances, picnics, or other social activities for their employees. 

The work of the motion-picture-theater manager. Of the 
thousands of workers engaged in amusement, recreation, and 
related services, over one-third are in theater and motion-picture 
jobs. The work of the motion-picture-theater manager, one of 
the important jobs in this interesting field, has been chosen for 
special study. It is an occupation attractive to both: men and 
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Recreation leaders—an occupation in this group—are hired by businesses, 
churches, communities, and organizations to foster recreational programs. 


women. One large chain of motion-picture theaters in the South 
follows the policy, “Never employ a man where a woman can 
do the job.” Therefore, the study of this occupation should be 
interesting to girls as well as to boys. 

1. Use to the world. Have you ever gone into a movie feeling 
tired, perhaps even a bit cross, and come out a few hours later 
feeling rested and cheerful? Have you ever enjoyed a picture 
based on history, science, literature, or music? Movies can enter- 
tain us and at the same time teach us something. Famous people. 
places, and current events seem to come to life for us on the 
screen. Can you think of ways in which movies influence 
fashions in clothes and home furnishings and affect our speech, 
manners, and ideas of etiquette? 

The work of the theater manager is of value to the world 
because he helps to bring to people hours of enjoyment, relaxa- 
tion, and education through motion pictures. 

2. Duties. 'The manager of a small theater generally goes to 
his office around nine o'clock in the morning to check on the 
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number of tickets sold, and the money taken in, the night before. 
He is responsible for the payroll and the payment of bills. Often 
he does his own bookkeeping and acts as his own secretary. 
He does the advertising for the theater. He prepares the pub- 
licity for the local newspaper, and sometimes he may plan some 
special attraction to draw more people. He must plan the order 
in which the feature, newsreel, preview of coming attractions, 
and short subjects will be shown. 

He inspects the theater to see that it is clean and that the 
lighting, projection, and sound are ready for the first showing. 
He gives the cashier her tickets and money for change. He may 
need to train a new usher to seat patrons quickly and quietly. 
He talks with the movie operator, or projectionist, who is get- 
ting the machine ready to show the pictures. He may even hold 
a fire drill so that the new usher can practice his duties in case 
of fire. He usually returns to the theater in the evening and 
stays till closing time, continuing his supervisory duties. 

The manager of a large city theater supervises many workers. 
He may have several assistant managers, each responsible for 
a definite division of the work. 

3. Working conditions. You have seen from the discussion 
of his duties that the manager of a small theater spends long 
hours in the theater, often from nine in the morning until 
midnight. He works seven days a week. On holidays, when other 
people are not working, he has to work even harder than usual 
to take care of the crowds. If the theater is large enough, the 
manager may have an assistant, so that the two can work in 
shifts and have shorter hours. 

4. Education and training. Most of the larger theaters and 
the circuit theaters have their own training schools for their 
employees. Here the future manager learns the details of man- 
agement, the laws concerning the theater, how to supervise 
employees, and how to create advertising ideas that will attract 
more people to the theater. 

Young people who would like to find out more about the job 
of theater manager should get jobs in their local theaters as 
soon as they are old enough. One of the best ways to gain 
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The hiring of ushers and other employees is one of the many duties of the 
manager of a motion-picture theater. 


practical experience is to become an usher. Some students learn 
about motion-picture operation by running the school pro- 
jectors, thus obtaining experience that would be helpful to a 
manager. 

High school and college training are valuable for a person 
planning a career in theater management. Subjects considered 
especially helpful are business administration, advertising, dra- 
matics, and speech. 

5. Qualifications for success. The manager needs to have good 
judgment and business sense. These qualities are important in 
operating the business so that it makes a profit and satisfies the 
patrons. He needs, also, originality in planning the advertising 
and in developing ideas that will create more business. 

He should have a pleasing personality, since so much of his 
work has to do with supervising employees and meeting the 
public. He should also have exceptionally good health to with- 
stand the long hours and the seven-day working week. 
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6. Payment to be expected. 'The manager's salary is usually 
determined by the amount of business he can develop. This 
depends upon several things, such as the size of the theater, the 
size of the town or city, the number of theaters in the town, 
and the nearness to other amusement centers. 

Many managers of theaters are the owners as well. In order 
to start this business, the owner should have from $7,500 to 
$10,000 in capital. It has been estimated that in a city of average 
size the theater owner's income may range from $4,000 to 
$10,000 a year. In theaters in which managers work for an 
owner or a company, salaries vary, depending upon the size of 
the theater. 

7. Opportunities for advancement. Manager is one of the top 
positions in the theater business. The manager can advance by 
owning his own theater, by managing a larger theater, or by 
becoming the manager of a circuit of theaters. 

The steps which lead to the position of manager in a large 
city theater may be usher; lieutenant of ushers; captain, who 
supervises the ushers on any one floor; senior captain; assistant 
chief of service; chief of service; and assistant manager. In small 
theaters, of course, there are not so many steps to the job of 
manager. 

Other jobs which may be starting positions for future man- 
agers are those of the projectionist, electrician, doorman, 
cashier, and office worker. 

8. Organizations available. 'Theater managers can belong to 
the Building Service Employees International Union of the 
American Federation of Labor. Many of them are members of 
the Allied States Association of Motion Picture Exhibitors and 
the Motion Picture Owners of America. 

9. Advantages and disadvantages. This occupation has a num- 
ber of advantages. The work is varied. The manager gets satis- 
faction from holding a position of responsibility. The success 
of his business depends upon him. His income makes it possible 
for him and his family to have a comfortable life. He has an 
opportunity to be one of the leading citizens of the community. 
Because of the nature of his job, he must work with the social 
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and business clubs of his city. He can find satisfaction in helping 
to make people happy. He may feel, also, that he has a part in 
broadening the public's education. 

On the other hand, the long hours and holiday work are 
considered disadvantages in the occupation of theater manager. 
The entertainment world is one of the first to feel the effects 
of a depression. Listening to the complaints of patrons is a dis- 
agreeable aspect of the occupation. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1, The Dictionary of Occupational Titles lists about five hundred 
jobs under "Amusement and Recreation." Look over this list and 
report on two of the occupations that interest you most. 

2. Make a survey of your community, listing the various kinds 
of recreation available. 

3. List the different kinds of workers needed to carry on the 
following projects: (a) a radio station, (b) a dance band, and (c) a 
summer camp. 

4. Acting has been called the most discouraging of occupations. 
List reasons why this might be true. 

5. Interview a worker in the amusement field and report to the 
class on his occupation. 

6. Explain how movies can affect our ideas on each of the follow- 
ing subjects: (a) war, (b) family life, (c) geography, (d) jobs and 
working conditions, (e) vocations. 

7. It is estimated that one in every eight persons living in 2,000 
A.D. will be sixty-five years old. Discuss what effect this increase in 


number of older persons might have on the field of amusement and 
recreation, 
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91. OCCUPATIONS IN 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


What is the nature of professional service? 

What kinds of occupations are included in the professions? 

What is the employment outlook in the professions? 

What information is important about one occupation in this 
group—that of the doctor? 


The nature of professional service. As soon as it was decided 
to build the great Golden Gate Bridge across San Francisco Day, 
the engineers began work preparing the necessary plans. They 
made surveys to determine where the bridge should be located. 
"They decided upon the number and size and length of the steel 
beams and rods needed. They calculated the weight of the 
finished structure and estimated the additional weight of auto- 
mobiles, busses, and trucks which the bridge would carry when 
traffic was heavy. They worked out with great care the strength 
required in the steel cables which were to support this enormous 
weight and decided what kind of wire and how much of it was 
needed to give the cables the required strength. They provided 
for anchoring the ends of these cables firmly on each side of 
the bay. They made drawings and blueprints of the structure 
as it would look when completed, and of its various parts, to 
guide the builders as they worked. All this and much more was 
done by the engineers before actual work on construction of 
the bridge was started. 

And while the bridge was being built, these same men 
watched to see that it was built according to their plans. These 
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A profession is primarily 
a mental occupation be- 
cause in all professional 
work much academic 
knowledge, research, and 
study are necessary. 
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engineers did not do any of the actual work of making or 
putting together the different parts of the bridge; but because 
of their long and thorough preparation and experience in engi- 
neering, they performed a professional service without which 
the bridge could not have been built. 

If you had a slight headache, your mother would treat you 
for it; but if you were very ill, she would send for a doctor 
who has had a long period of education and training in recog- 
nizing and treating illness. If your father needed a small garage 
in the back yard, he might hire a carpenter to build it for him; 
but if he intended to build a house costing $20,000, he would 
engage the services of an architect, who had prepared himself 
over a period of several years, to plan it and to advise him in 
many ways while the house was being built. 

Each of these workers—engineer, physician, architect—and 
many others in a long list, performs what is called “professional 
service." 

It should be clear from w 
profession is primarily a mental occupation. A professio 
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Engineering is divided into five main branches—electrical, civil, mechani- 
cal, mining and metallurgical, and chemical. All engineers are in the 
professional group. 


worker must think and study the accumulated knowledge in 
his field of work and be able to apply this knowledge to par- 
ticular problems as they arise. Professional service requires a 
high level of intelligence and a long period of preparation and 
training. It calls for great responsibility since, for example, the 
life of the doctor's patient often depends on the correctness 
of his diagnosis and prescription, and the safety of a great bridge 
depends on the accuracy of the engineer's calculations, as well 
as on other things. 

Occupations in the professional group. Some of the profes- 
sional workers whom you meet in your everyday life, besides 
those already mentioned, are your teacher, your dentist, the 
editor of your daily paper, the lawyer who advises your father 
in his business, the librarian in your school or city library, 
the dietitian who manages your school lunchroom. The chem- 
ist, the museum curator, the artist, the author, the photogra- 
pher, the social worker, the clergyman, the astronomer, and the 
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psychologist are a few of the many other specialized workers 
who make up the professions. 

Employment outlook. More young men and women are plan- 
ning to prepare for professional jobs than are likely to find 
employment in the near future. A number of the professions 
are badly overcrowded, so it would be well for a young person, 
before deciding to enter a professional field of work, to obtain 
accurate information on the number of workers needed. How- 
ever, as the population grows, there is a slowly increasing de- 
mand for professional workers. A capable, ambitious, and hard- 
working young person need not be discouraged from planning 
a professional career. 

The profession of doctor. In order to understand better the 
professional service group of occupations, we will study with 
some care the work of a profession with which you are already 
more or less familiar—that of the doctor. As we proceed, do not 
forget that there are women as well as men in this profession. 
Women are admitted to all but 3 of the 79 approved medical 
schools in our country. About 474 per cent of the 200,000 doc- 
tors in this country are women. They have proved to be as 
competent as men. 

1. Use to the world. It is the doctor to whom we look for help 
in case of serious sickness or injury. He tells us what is wrong 
with us and what we must do in order to regain our health and 
strength. We look to him for advice as to how to protect our- 
selves against contagious diseases and other sickness, and how 
to keep physically fit. Research that doctors have done has 
helped Americans to be healthier and to live longer than ever 
before. In 1890 the average person born in our country could 
expect to live forty-three years. In 1950, he could expect to live 
sixty-eight years. Members of the medical profession are con- 
stantly searching for the causes of various diseases and for better 
remedies and methods of treating them. The doctors of our 
communities are the guardians of our health from the time 
they help to bring us into the world to the end of our days. 
And in guarding our health, and often our lives, they are 
guarding our happiness and usefulness. We cannot overestimate 
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Your librarian, your teacher, your nurse are also professional people. All 
women in the professions must meet the same requirements as men. 


our indebtedness to the doctors. Few occupations, if any, can 
be considered more important than this one. 

2. Duties. The duties of a doctor depend upon whether he 
engages in general practice or becomes a specialist. The general 
practitioner is the family doctor, who is called upon to deal with 
many kinds of sickness. The doctor who is a specialist deals with 
a much smaller number of diseases, perhaps with only one. For 
example, there are eye specialists, heart specialists, lung special- 
ists, brain specialists, skin specialists, cancer specialists, and so 
on. Some specialize in surgery, doing little else than performing 
operations. Often a family doctor finds out what disease his 
patient has and then advises him to see a specialist for that 
particular disease. 

The doctor’s first job is to find out what is wrong with his 
patient. This is called making a “diagnosis.” Probably all of 
you know by experience how many questions a doctor asks and 
how he takes your pulse and your temperature. Sometimes he 
makes use of X-ray pictures and laboratory tests. 
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Occupational therapy is a growing profession which young people today 
might consider. Find out what the requirements are for this profession. 


The doctor, after the diagnosis, prescribes treatment, drawing 
upon the knowledge which he has obtained from long study 
and experience. He tells what the patient may eat, what medi- 
cines he should take, if any, and how he should be cared for. 
He tries to keep the patient comfortable, cheerful, and op- 
timistic. If the patient is very ill, he arranges for a trained nurse 
to come to the home or has the patient taken to a hospital 
where extra care can be given. As the patient’s condition 
changes from day to day, the doctor gives new directions about 
food, medicines, and care. 

Of course a doctor has other duties besides curing the sick. 
In China the custom was to pay the doctor to keep patients well, 
at the rate of a certain amount per year. More and more in 
our country, as in China, the doctor's duty includes not only 
curing the sick, but also keeping people well. This work is 
called "preventive medicine," because it prevents people from 
becoming ill. Vaccinating for smallpox, typhoid fever, or other 
diseases is one form of preventive medicine about which we all 
know. 

3. Working conditions. Although he usually has regular office 
hours for consultation with patients and other regular hours for 
calls upon his patients in their homes or in hospitals, the doctor 
is likely to be called out on a case at any hour, day or night. 
Thus his hours are long and irregular. He has to drive around 
a great deal, including frequent trips to the hospital. Irregular 
meals, loss of sleep, exposure in severe winter weather, and 
frequent contact with people who are sick sometimes become 
a severe strain upon his health, but generally doctors are a 
healthy group of men and women. 

4. Education and training. A doctor must have a long period 
of preparation. After graduation from high school he must 
spend at least two years in college before he can be admitted 
to any good medical school. Some medical schools require four 
years of college work for admission, and others require three. 
Then four years are required for completion of the course in 
medicine. The young doctor, after graduation from medical 
school, must spend one or two years more in a hospital as an 
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A doctor cannot go into private practice until he has finished his intern- 
ship and passed the state or national board examinations. 


intern, obtaining further training and experience. He is then 
ready to begin the practice of medicine. You see that this makes, 
in all, from seven to ten years of preparation beyond senior 
high school. 

A person who looks forward to becoming a doctor should be 
sure to take subjects in senior high school that will prepare 
him for college, including Latin, and some work in chemistry, 
biology, and physics. He will find it a great advantage, also, to 
attain a good command of spoken and written English, for 
everyone expects a doctor to speak and write correctly. In col- 
lege he will need to emphasize the sciences, especially chemistry. 
biology, and physics, while he is obtaining a good general edu- 
cation. Besides, he will need to do very good work as a student 
both in high school and in college, for medical schools want 
only the best. In 1950 one of the large medical schools of this 
country had 800 applicants for admission who could meet en- 
trance requirements, including a B average in college. Only 
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165 could be admitted and, 
naturally, these were chosen 
from those who had the best 
records. 

The student's direct prepa- 
ration for the duties of a doc- 
tor begin when he enters the 
medical school. The first two 
years are spent in study of 
what are called the “medical 
sciences"—anatomy,  physiol- 
ogy, bacteriology, and others. 
The last two years are spent 
on more specific medical 
courses and in learning how 
to diagnose cases and to treat 
them so as to bring about im- 
provement and recovery if pos- 
sible. As an intern in a hos- 
pital, following completion of 
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his medical course, the young 
doctor is given opportunity to 
diagnose and treat simple 
cases, under supervision of ex- 
perienced doctors, and to as- 


The number of women employed 
in scientific occupations is grow- 
ing steadily. Dependability and 
painstaking accuracy are qualities 
which women planning to work 
in this field should possess. 


sist in more difficult cases. 

The doctor's training is not really completed when he finishes 
his period of service as an intern. Because of new discoveries 
made from time to time, which are of great importance in the 
treatment of diseases, the doctor must do a great deal of studying 
all his life in order to keep up with advances. 

5. Qualifications for success. A doctor should be highly intel- 
ligent, wide awake, able to depend upon himself, industrious, 
considerate, and unselfish. He must be self-controlled and re- 
sourceful—that is, he must be able to meet any unexpected 
happening with coolness and make the best of the situation. 
He must have good health in order to reduce the danger of 
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contracting the diseases of his patients and to stand the strain 
of his work. He should be pleasant and agreeable and able to 
meet all kinds of people in a friendly way. He should have a 
love for his work and find real satisfaction in relieving the ills 
of his patients. 

6. Payment to be expected. The amount of money received 
by a doctor depends upon the number and kind of treatments 
given and therefore varies from month to month. The doctor's 
earnings in the beginning are likely to be small, increasing with 
his experience until he becomes fifty or sixty years of age. A 
doctor spends about 40 per cent, or two-fifths, of all he receives 
on expenses. A study of nearly five thousand. doctors showed 
an average net income during 1947 of $9,884, the largest net 
income reported (that of a specialist) being $96,000. No doubt, 
the average would be larger now. 

7. Opportunities for advancement. For most doctors, advance- 
ment comes in the form of increasing practice and larger earn- 
ings as the years go by. The change which a good many doctors 
make from general practice to the work of a specialist often 
brings greater success and larger income. Others find opportu- 
nities for advancement in appointments to such positions as 
superintendent of a hospital or professor in a medical school. 
Also, there are opportunities for appointment as city health 
officers, state health officers, or to the United States Public 
Health Service. Such positions pay regular annual salaries. They 
also may bring greater public responsibility and recognition and 
more regular working hours. 

8. Organizations available. There are many national organ- 
izations connected with the medical profession. The American 
Medical Association is the largest and best known. There are 
also state and county medical associations. Then there are or- 
ganizations of specialists—surgeons, eye specialists, and others. 
The aim of these groups is to promote and protect high pro- 
fessional standards and to encourage research. 

9. Advantages and disadvantages. An important advantage of 
this profession is the high esteem and respect in which doctors 
are usually held by the people of their community. Also, to the 
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A major field of work for women is found in the health services. Next to 
teaching, they employ the largest number of women professional and 
semiprofessional workers. Both men and women are found in all of the 
occupations listed, although in a few the number of men or of women 


is so small that it does not show on the chart. 


physician comes, far more than to most workers, the satisfaction 
of knowing that he is relieving the sufferings and anxiety of 
his fellow men, prolonging life, and contributing to the health 
and happiness of the community. His income generally is suf- 
ficient to enable him to live comfortably and to provide for 
the needs of his family. His work tends to call forth the best 
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that is in him and to stimulate and keep him intellectually alert 
and active as long as he lives. 

Some people would consider the long, hard, and expensive 
preparation required of a doctor a disadvantage. Then there 
is uncertainty as to income, especially during the early years of 
practice. There are irregular hours which interfere with rest 
and recreation. And many doctors undergo severe nervous strain 
at critical periods in the illnesses of their patients. In times of 
serious epidemics, doctors are often so overworked that sufficient 
sleep and rest are wholly impossible for many days. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1, How may we all suffer when a person is engaged in an occupa- 
tion for which he is not fitted? Show this in the case of the lawyer, 
the doctor, and the dentist. 

2. Consult a university catalogue to find out how many years 
a lawyer is required to spend in college and law school. 

3. The five main divisions of engineering are (a) mechanical, 
(b) civil, (c) chemical, (d) electrical, and (e) mining and metallurgi- 
cal. State briefly the differences among them. 

4. Find out what some of the regulations or laws are in your 
state for a profession in which you are interested. 

5. Look in the classified directory of the telephone book under 
doctors. How many women doctors are listed? Can you draw any 
conclusions from this? 

6. What is meant by Group Medical Care? By State Medical Care? 
By Socialized Medicine? Find out all you can about these plans 
and discuss the advantages and disadvantages of them. 

7. If you are interested in finding out more about a career in 
medicine, write to the American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, for information. 
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29. OCCUPATIONS IN GOVERNMENT 


What is the nature of government occupations? 

What kinds of government occupations are there? 

How are government occupations entered? 

What information is important about a typical occupation in 
this group—that of the policeman? 

What is the work of a policewoman? 


The nature of government occupations. One morning during 
vacation, Sally Freeman’s mother went shopping and left Sally 
alone. Sally was cheerfully going about her household tasks 
when suddenly she became aware of a crackling sound and a 
smell of smoke. In a moment she discovered a tongue of flame 
darting out of a wastebasket in the kitchen, and as she gazed, 
horrified, it leaped to the shelf paper in the open cupboard 
above. Recovering from the fright which had held her motion- 
less, Sally rushed to the telephone and called the fire depart- 
ment. 

It was only a matter of minutes before the big fire engine 
came rushing and clanging down the street. The firemen put 
out the fire before it had damaged the house very badly. Then 
they climbed on their truck and departed. 

Sally watched them go with a grateful sigh. What might have 
happened to the house, she thought, if there had been no fire 
department to call? And what might have happened to the 
homes nearby? 

“How much our government does for us,” said Sally to her- 
self. She was thinking not only of her experience with the fire 
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The city government has the responsibility for keeping the streets clean 
and clear. This is one of many local activities for which cities hire people. 
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Y um judge is an elected officer, but counties must hire people for 
clerical work, construction work, social work, and other occupations. 


but also of the night the police came when she and her mother 
were alone and thought someone had broken into the house; 
and of the time last summer when the motorboat had broken 
down two miles from shore and the Coast Guard had come to 
their rescue. She thought, too, of the everyday services of the 
postman, the street-repair crew, and many others. 

Every day and every hour, some of your needs are served by 
workers in this group of occupations, which differs in important 
respects from any other group you have considered. It is called 
the group of government occupations because it includes em- 
ployees of city, county, state, and national governments. These 
see that you have a plentiful and safe supply of water in your 
home. They take away your garbage and sewage. They provide 
you with protection against thieves and other criminals and 
against street accidents. They guard and promote your health 
in many ways; they provide you with public parks and play- 
grounds; and they do many other things for your safety, com- 
fort, and happiness. They work for all the people of the city, 
doing things which, in a modern city, an individual cannot do 
for himself. These occupations provide two kinds of services 
for you and your neighbors— protective services and welfare 
services. One guards your life, your health, your rights, and 
your property. The other is concerned with your comfort, en- 
joyment, and general welfare. 

Government occupations in the county outside your city are 
of the same general type as in the city. Workers in these occu- 
pations have to do with the protection and welfare of the 
county’s citizens. The variety of services provided is not so great 
as in the cities because the needs of people who live far apart, 
as in the country, are different in some respects from the needs 
of people who live close together in the city. But the services 
are very much alike. Also, county-government workers are em- 
ployees of the county as a whole and are paid from county 
funds. A few large cities have combined city and county gov- 
ernments with one set of officers. 

Our state and national governments operate in a similar 
manner to those of city and county. The Constitution of the 
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The construction and maintenance of state roads are among the many 
activities of the state government for which workers are hired. 
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The national government hires workers in every known occupation. 


United States, which is the foundation of our national govern- 
ment, was adopted in order to “provide for the national defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.” Protection of our lives, our 
rights, and our liberty, and promotion of our general good on 
a national scale constitute the purposes of our government in 
Washington. Each of our state governments has the same pur- 
poses within its borders. Both national and state governments 
have set up the necessary organizations, with many workers in 
many different kinds of occupations, to accomplish these pur- 
poses. 

Then, too, we as a nation have entered, in recent years, into 
the United Nations organization, whose, purpose is to promote 
peace, security, and welfare throughout the world. This calls 
for new government occupations on a world scale, with some 
of the workers drawn from our country. 

Government occupations—city, county, state, national, and 
world—because of their nature and the purposes they serve, are 
of great importance to us all. 

Kinds of government occupations. Governments, in carrying 
on their protective and welfare activities, employ many kinds 
of workers. It has been said that the United States is a business 
—the biggest business and the greatest employer in the world. 


o 
It owns and operates schools, a national library, great hospitals, 


an immense printing plant, experimental farms. It mints coins 
and makes paper money. It runs a railroad in Alaska, a canal in 
Panama, and a postal system that, in cooperation with postal 
systems of other nations, operates throughout the world. It owns 
and cares, for vast forests, protects game and wild life, raises fish, 
cares for national parks, and carries on a national public health 
service. It maintains an army, navy, air Corps, and other agencies 
required for the national defense. 

Occupations in state, county, and city governments are of the 
same general kinds as in our national government but less 
varied. For example, only our national government manufac- 
tures money or maintains a navy or carries on negotiations with 
foreign countries or operates a postal service. Civilian em- 
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ployees of the national government number more than 2 mil- 
lion, and those in state, county, and city jobs total nearly 4 
million. 

Among the occupations in government that are found also 
in private employment are those of the carpenter, plumber, 
electrician, machinist, automobile mechanic, airplane mechanic, 
baker, cook, barber, clerk, stenographer, secretary. These work- 
ers are needed to keep the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air 
Corps, and Coast Guard operating, though they are in other 
than military activities also. Not only do our armed forces 
require workers in a great variety of skilled trades; they also 
provide excellent training for these occupations, without cost, 
to men and women in the armed forces. Then, too, doctors, 
dentists, nurses, all kinds of engineers, physicists, radio and 
radar and atomic-energy technicians, and other scientists are re- 
quired in both military and other government services. Workers 
in agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining, transportation, and 
other fields are needed also. 

Certain other occupations are exclusively governmental—that 
is, are not found in the field of private employment. Of course, 
the president and his cabinet, the state governor and his staff, 
the city mayor and his staff are in occupations of this type. 
Members of legislative bodies—Congress, state legislatures, and 
city councils-are government employees in this same sense. 
Judges and certain other officers of federal, state, and local courts 
are employed in work that is strictly governmental, as are also 
certain employees in the foreign-relations work of our national 
government, such as members of our foreign embassies and 
consulates. Among other occupations ‘that are found only in 
government service are those of the fighting men in our armed 
forces and their officers and the crime detectives of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the Secret Service of the United 
States "Treasury. Then there are the state police, the county 
sheriff and his deputies, and the city police officers and fire 
fighters. 

How government occupations are entered. While some gov- 
ernment workers are elected to their positions by vote of the 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 


ANNOUNCING AN 
EXAMINATION FOR 


Substitute 
Postal Transportation 
Clerk 


(formerly Substitute Railway Postal Clerk) 


$1.4172 per hour 


FOR THE FOLLOWING STATES: 


Arizona Nevada 
California North Carolina 
Colorado North Dakota 
Delaware Oklahoma 
Florida South Carolina 
South Dakota 


s 

Michigan 

Montana 

Nebraska Wyoming 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Announcement No, 
Issued; April 17, 1951 


Who May Apply 


In accordance with Executive Order 9889 of Au 

Substitute Postal Transportation Clerk positions 

to persons entitled to veteran preference, However, applica- 
tions for this examination will be accepted for a limited period 
from persons who are not entitled to veteran preference who 
reside in the States of Arizona, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming. 
Such persons will be considered for Substitute Postal Trans- 
portation Clerk positions only when persons entitled to veteran 
preference are not available. 


Filing Period 

Applications from nonveterans. residing in the States of 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming must be filed with the 
‘United States Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 
‘not later than May 17, 1951. 

Applications from veterans residing In the above-named 
States will be accepted by the Commisalon's Washington office 
until further notice, 

Applications from veterans residing in the States listed in 
this announcement other than Arizona, Ni ny An 
Wyoming must be filed with the Commission's. Washington 
‘office not later than May 17, 1951. 


Location of Positions 


‘The positions to be filled from this examination are In the 
Postal Transportation Service of the Post Office Department 

id are located throughout the United States, In many States. 
appointments as substitute postal transportation clerk are 
made for duty in eitis in which terminal railway post offices 
are located and in such States vacancies on railway pos office 
lines are generally filled by transfer from the terminals, Appli- 
eanta unwilling to accept employment in terminals, until thelr 
‘seniority entitles them to transfer to road duty, have littl 
portunity for appointment in the service, Information regard: 
Ing place of employment and railway terminal pont offices will 
be made available to eligiblen at the time they are contacted 


regarding appointment, 


Description of Work 


The duties of the positions Involve the separation, distribu- 
tion, and routing of mai m transit, The appointee must 
familiarize himself with the area Jn whieh he works and with 
schemes and schedules for distribution and routing of mails in 
that amea, as well as with that part of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations applicable to the Postal Transportation Servies. 


Written Test 


All competitors will be required to take a written examination 
designed to teat aptitude for learning and performing the duties 
of the positions; The test subjoeta will be of the following 

pes: (1) Following instructions and (2) address checking- 
Only a short practice exei sise will be given in the ‘examination 


eet 


people and others are appointed by president, governor, mayor, 
or other official, or by a board, the great majority secure their 
jobs as a result of their passing Civil Service examinations. 'The 
Civil Service Act was passed by Congress in 1883. Prior to that 
date, it was common for newly appointed heads of government 
departments and bureaus to dismiss employees under their 
supervision and appoint, instead, their own political friends 
and supporters. If, after the next election, a new head came 
into power, the process was repeated. This was known as the 
"spoils system." Of course it was inefficient. 

The purpose of the Civil Service Act was to increase govern- 
ment efficiency by preventing dismissal of employees without 
good reason and by selecting new employees who were well 
qualified for the work they were to do. Information regarding 
vacancies in government civil service positions and the dates 
and places of examinations can be obtained by writing the 
commission in Washington, D.C. Also, some information re- 
garding examinations will be found on bulletin boards in your 
post office and in your local newspaper. 

Because the work of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion has been successful, a constantly growing number of states, 
counties, and cities have established civil service commissions 
and arranged for the appointment of a large number of their 
government workers by this plan. 

The policeman's occupation. The work of the policeman, a 
widely distributed occupation typical of the government group, 
has been chosen for your special study. 

1. Use to the world. Robinson Crusoe on his desert island 
did not need a policeman. It was only as people came to live 
close together in cities that need for the policeman arose. As 
our cities grow and life in them becomes more congested and 
complicated, our need for the policeman's services increases. 
A single invention, that of the automobile, has added a great 
deal to his value to society. Policemen protect us from people 
who are dangerous or unruly. They protect our property, as 
well as our persons, in order to keep it from being carried away 
by thieves and robbers. They clear congested streets so that 
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we can get across. They see that we aré guarded against danger 
of accidents when excavations are made in the streets for repair 
work. They give,us prompt assistance in case of accidents. 
Without policemen and policewomen—for the latter have be- 
come an important part of police systems in recent years—life 
in the modern city would be difficult. i 

2. Duties. There are three principal groups of policemen, 
each group having its own duties. The largest group consists 
of patrolmen, the second of traffic officers, and the third of 
detectives. 

Most policemen start as patrolmen. After a policeman has 
worked for some time as patrolman, he may be assigned to the 
traffic division or to the detective bureau. A patrolman looks 
after a certain area, called a “beat.” The majority of patrolmen 
still walk their beats, but in the larger cities many use scout 
cars. A patrolman answers questions concerning location of 
streets and buildings, disperses unruly crowds, assists in case 
of an accident, and is present at fires to keep people from going 
too close to the danger. He reports bad conditions of streets 
and sidewalks, sees that public property, including parks, is 
not misused, and checks up on people who do not properly 
dispose of rubbish and garbage. He investigates any suspicious 
happenings which occur on his beat, arrests violators of the law, 
and appears in court as a witness against the persons he arrests. 
He keeps a record in his memorandum book of all arrests, acci- 
dents, investigations, etc., attended to by him. 

Traffic officers, as the name suggests, are concerned with 
matters pertaining to traffic on the city streets. They keep traffic 
moving safely, particularly at street intersections. They issue 
“tickets” for illegal and overtime parking. They arrest violators 
of the speed regulations and drunken drivers and appear in 
court against them and any other traffic violators whom they 
consider it necessary to arrest. They check on suspicious char- 
acters whom they see in automobiles and assist in intercepting 
criminals who are trying to escape by automobile. 

The detective group, smallest of the three, specializes in 
searching out criminals who are trying to avoid discovery and 
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Most policemen work for cities. But county, state, and national govern- 
ments also hire policemen for the protective services under their juris- 
diction. 


punishment. They visit the scene where a crime has been 
committed and gather evidence, including fingerprints, if any 
can be found. They study how the crime was committed and 
how the criminal escaped from the scene. They interview people 
who may have any information that would be helpful. They 
compare methods used in the crime with those of known crim- 
inals who are at large. They have fingerprints found at the 
scene compared with those of known criminals. They have 
witnesses of the crime, if there were any, try to identify the 
criminal from photographs of suspects or from the suspects 
themselves when brought in for investigation. They follow 
every possible clue in their search for the guilty person. 

3. Working conditions. The policeman's working day is usu- 
ally 8 hours, with three policemen serving each beat in a period 
of 24 hours. But a policeman often has to spend extra time 
in court, and in an emergency he is expected to remain at his 
post until someone takes his place. 

On the whole, the outdoor life of a policeman is healthful. 
He must be out in all kinds of weather, however. Also, the 
policeman is subject to foot troubles, such as broken arches and 
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flat feet caused by his long hours of standing and walking each 
day. 

There is some danger involved in dealing with criminals, 
but the number of men in the police service who lose their 
lives or suffer serious injury in the performance of their duties 
is not large. 

4. Education and training. While the only general education 
actually required is ability to read and write, much more edu- 
cation is a decided advantage in taking the Civil Service exam- 
ination required for appointment and later examinations for 
promotion. 

If an applicant succeeds in passing the tests, he is assigned 
to the police school for special instruction as a “probationer.” 
In small cities where there are no police schools, the policeman 
is given his instruction by an experienced officer. But in the 
larger cities, he receives the first training for his work at the 
police school. Here he is given a thorough course in physical 
training. He learns to box and wrestle and is taught how to 
handle the unruly prisoner who resists arrest. He is instructed 
in the use of firearms. He learns the many rules of the depart- 
ment as to what a policeman must and must not do under the 
different circumstances which arise in his daily work. He studies 
the laws which are in effect in his city, the traffic regulations, 
when he should make an arrest, and what evidence to secure 
so that he will be prepared to appear in court. 

The inexperienced man, after several weeks of this instruc- 
tion, goes on the street to walk the beat with an experienced 
policeman. Later he is placed on duty during quiet hours of the 
day and in quiet neighborhoods. After his training period, he 
is assigned to a precinct for regular work. In most of the large 
cities the policeman is on probation for a period of six months 
to one year. 

5. Qualifications for success. A man must pass a rigid physical 
examination in order to be accepted by the police department. 
Often what would seem to be a slight physical defect will cause 
him to be rejected. He must be of at least medium height and 


must not be underweight. In one city, for example, the mini- 
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mum height is 5 feet 8 inches and the minimum weight, 141 
pounds. He must be more than twenty-one years of age and, 
in most cities, not more than thirty-five when appointed. In a 
certain large city, no man will be admitted for police service 
who is over twenty-nine. In a book entitled The Policeman in 
Cincinnati, by Marguerite Wykoff, the following qualifications 
are given: 


Besides these physical qualifications, a man who wants to be a 
policeman should have certain mental and moral characteristics. 
Any policeman will tell you that the most necessary qualification 
is common sense—that is, good judgment combined with quickness 
of thought. He should be accurate in his observations. A policeman 
should be courteous and know how to control his temper in trying 
situations. Courage, honesty, and impartiality are necessary quali- 
fications. He should also be able to present evidence accurately 
and confidently in court. Above all, a policeman should remember 
that he is a representative of his city and that, as such, he should 
stand for citizenship at its best. 


6. Payment to be expected. The yearly salaries of police of- 
ficers in one large city in 1952 are shown below: 


Salaries of Police Officers 


Classification Yearly Salary 
Patrolman...... ees $4,040 to $4,803 
Police sergeant......... 5,412 
Police lieutenant....... 5,934 
Police inspector....... 7,160 


7. Opportunities for advancement. There are opportunities 
for promotion among policemen, but also there are many who 
are seeking promotion, so that competition for higher positions 
is keen. For example, in one city there are 466 patrolmen and 
traffic policemen, 34 sergeants, and 27 lieutenants. The usual 
steps in advancement are from policeman to sergeant, from 
sergeant to lieutenant, and from lieutenant to inspector or to 
assistant chief. In most cities these promotions are based upon 
special examination, length of time in the service, and efficiency. 
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8. Organizations available. 'There are some national and in- 
ternational police organizations, such as the International Asso- 
ciation for Chiefs of Police and the International Association 
for Identification. In some cities there are local organizations, 
such as the Police Protective Association. 

9. Advantages and disadvantages. 'The advantages of the work 
of policeman are those of other civil service occupations— 
namely, regular employment, a fixed and steady income, and a 
pension upon retirement after years of service or because of 
disability. Then, too, the work is healthful and free from mo- 
notony. Other advantages are vacation with pay (usually two 
weeks each year), free medical attention, and free transportation 
in the city while in uniform. And the policeman does not have 
to spend a long time in special preparation before employment 
begins. 

But there are disadvantages, also. There is work on holidays, 
on Sundays, and at night. Opportunities for advancement are 
comparatively poor. Years of work as a policeman do not pre- 
pare a man for other kinds of work if he should wish to change. 
Exposure to all kinds of weather and occasional risk of life in 
the performance of duties are necessary. 

The job of policewoman. Girls often inquire about the work 
of the policewoman. She is really a social service worker. Her 
work is known as "protective police work." In such large cities 
as Washington, Detroit, and New York many policewomen are 
employed. Their duties are to investigate conditions in various 
places to which they are assigned and to see that city laws are 
kept. They are assigned to dance halls and railroad and bus 
stations in an effort to prevent delinquency, particularly among 
women and girls. 

One city requires that its policewomen be from twenty-two 
to thirty years of age at the time of their appointment and pass 
a rigid physical examination. Most cities have high educational 
requirements—usually the equivalent of a college or university 
degree, or two or more years in an approved school of social 
work. The policewoman must be a person of good character 
and have good common sense and a pleasing personality. 
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The policewoman, after she has been admitted to the police 
department, is given not only basic police training but also 
special courses which prepare her to work with young people. 
She studies psychology, penology, local law enforcement, and 
crime prevention. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Look on the bulletin board in your post office to find what 
Civil Service examinations are advertised. Make a list of them in 
your notebook. 

2. List some of the advantages and some of the disadvantages 
of working for the United States Government. 

3. Name five kinds of work in government which women do. 

4. Ask a postman to describe the examination he has to take 
in order to get his job. 

5. Find out from the last United States Census how many (a) 
policemen and (b) firemen there were in the United States. If an 
occupational census for your city is available, find the same informa- 
tion with respect to that city. 

6. Appoint some member of the class to find out about finger- 
printing and report to the class. Why do many people who are 
not criminals have their fingerprints filed in Washington? 
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23. OCCUPATIONS IN 
THE CLERICAL GROUP 


How important are the clerical occupations? 

What kinds of occupations belong to this group? 

What opportunities are there for boys and girls in clerical work? 

What information is important about one occupation in this 
group—that of the stenographer? 


The importance of clerical occupations. Workers in this 
group of occupations are concerned with making and keeping 
records. 

A fisherman who carried on his occupation in a small resort 
town had an unusual method of keeping his accounts. He 
would cut a notch on a post at the wharf beside his fishing 
boat for every 100 pounds of fish sold. He would cut another 
notch on the opposite side of the post every time he was paid 
for 100 pounds. He thought he had found in this system a 
satisfactory method of knowing at a glance the condition of his 
business. But one day, during a storm, a huge wave swept the 
post away, and with it went the entire record of his business 
establishment. 

In this instance, although the fisherman had lost his past 
records and had to set up a new plan, business did not fail, and 
work went on as usual. But the loss of records of any large 
business is not so simple. In fact, it could be so disastrous as 
to put a company out of business or cause the loss of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. That business records are considered 
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The number and kinds of jobs in the clerical group have increased greatly 
with the growth of business and the increased need for keeping records. 


important is shown by the care that is given them. The most 
important records are kept in fireproof safes. The saving of 
records, next to life itself, is given first thought if a business 
establishment is threatened by fire. 

A great many clerical workers are employed to keep records 
in the modern business world. These workers are found in all 
businesses and industries and also in schools, colleges, libraries, 
hospitals, farmers' cooperatives, motion-picture studios, doctors’ 
offices, lawyers’ offices, government offices. In fact, clerical help 
is required in the work of every one of the groups of occupations 
you have studied thus far. 

Kinds of clerical workers. Many people, when they hear the 
term “clerical” worker, think only of the stenographer who 
takes dictation and types letters, but there are many other kinds 
of workers in clerical jobs. There is the file clerk, who files 
letters or cards or reports. There is the typist who does typing 
only. There is the stenographer, who takes dictation and tran- 
scribes it on the typewriter. There is the secretary, who sees 
that all the clerical work of a particular executive or of the 
office as a whole is carried on efficiently. There are bookkeepers, 
cashiers, and others who are concerned only with money matters 
of the business. In manufacturing plants there are timekeepers, 
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Today, most clerical work involves the operation of a machine of some 
kind. The clerks who use these machines are called "operators." 


payroll clerks, stock clerks, shipping clerks, and others. In large 
hospitals there is a variety of specialized clerical workers. Office 
machines have come into such general use that many operators 
of billing, adding, comptometer, multigraphing, bookkeeping, 
and other machines are needed. In fact, bookkeeping, one of 
the oldest jobs in the clerical group of occupations, has become 
primarily a machine-operating job. 

Many other kinds of clerical workers could be named, but 
the above will serve to show what a variety of jobs there are 
in this group. The work, as you see, is largely that of making 
records of business transactions and keeping these records for 
reference. 

Opportunities for boys and girls. Boys may think that in- 
formation about clerical work is mainly for girls, since so many 
girls are engaged in the occupation. Sometimes when they 
choose the commercial curriculum and discover that most of 
the members of their classes are girls, boys think they have made 
a mistake and wish they had chosen something else. Though 
many more women than men are employed in this field, there 
is much more of a demand in the clerical occupations for 
capable and ambitious boys than for girls, and much better 
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Men in clerical occupa- 
tions sometimes have op- 
portunities for advance- 
ment into a more respon- 
sible job in the business. 


courtesy Business Week, PHOTO BY BOB ISEAR 


opportunity for their advancement. One manager of an em- 
ployment office said recently that he received many more calls 
from employers for men stenographers than he could fill and 
that often the positions he did fill soon became vacant because 
the men were promoted to higher positions. The position of 
stenographer is often an entering wedge into an organization 
which a young man might not otherwise be able to enter, and 
the job becomes a stepping stone to a better one. A man who 
began as a stenographer became president of one of America’s 
large banks. A few years ago, every executive in the San Fran- 
cisco office of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company was 
someone who had started as a secretary. 

On the other hand, many more girls than boys find employ- 
ment in clerical jobs. However, too many girls are inclined to 
think of clerical work as one of only a few kinds of work open 
to them and begin to prepare for it without considering whether 
this is the work they can do best. Many of these whose success 
in schoolwork is below average will find it necessary to seek 
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employment in other types of work for which they are better 
suited. 

The most interesting office jobs for women are in secretarial 
work, but there are few of these opportunities in comparison 
with the total number of clerical jobs, even though good secre- 
taries are always in demand. Of course, beginners do not start 
as secretaries. There are fewer secretaries than formerly, since 
à system known as "centralization" has developed. 

This is what happened in one large office as a result of cen- 
tralization. Where 77 executives each had had his own private 
secretary, there are now the following: 1 secretary to the presi- 
dent, 7 stenographers, and 14 girls using voice-recording ma- 
chines. These are machines, such as the dictaphone, into which 
the employer talks the letter, thus making a recording. The 
operator later on listens to the recording and writes the letter 
on the typewriter. Thus, 22 girls, only one of whom is a secre- 
tary, do the work formerly done by 77 secretaries. 

While opportunities for advancement are not so good for 
women as for men clerical workers, many competent women 
hold responsible and highly paid secretarial jobs. 

The occupation of stenographer. Many girls ask questions 
about the work of the stenographer when Occupations are being 
discussed. It is true that one-third of all women clerical workers 
are Stenographers. Because the interest in stenography is espe- 
cially keen and because so many girls choose this field for their 
working years, we shall take this Occupation in the clerical 
group as the one for further study. 

1. Use to the world, The Stenographer saves valuable time 
for her employer which he can use to better advantage in other 
ways. Also, she helps those who receive her employer’s letters, 
in that she puts across his message in a clear and neatly pre- 
sented manner. Not only does the Stenographer save her em- 
ployer's time, but she furnishes for the office files a carbon copy 
of every letter which he dictates to her, thus performing a 
necessary service in helping to keep the records of the business. 

2. Duties. The principal duties of a stenographer are to take 
down in shorthand whatever is dictated to her by her employer 
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It is important for a stenographer to know punctuation, spelling, sentence 
structure, and paragraphing. Having a broad, general fund of informa- 


tion is also an asset. 


and to write this out on a typewriter. For example, if the 
employer said: 


“My dear Sir: Your letter of July 23 contained the necessary 
information . . ." 


the stenographer who is trained in one of the popular systems 


of shorthand would take it down thus: 
PP dti a 7 23 P ois SF. ye j 


Later, she would write the transcribed note on the typewriter 
in correct form. 

The stenographer in some offices also keeps books, uses dif- 
ferent kinds of office appliances, such as the comptometer and 
the mimeograph, and files letters and other records. She may 
be required to do other general office work, besides, such as 
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You can probably obtain stenographic training in your own high school, 
or you can attend a business college for several months after you leave 
school. 


opening and sorting the mail, answering the telephone to give 
information and receive messages, and receiving visitors who 
call to see her employer. 

3. Working conditions. Stenographers usually work 40 hours 
a week. The stenographer is, of course, working indoors all day 
and sitting at her desk most of the time. Her surroundings are 
usually pleasant and sometimes attractive. She has fewer re- 
strictions as to dress than do sales girls, beauty operators, etc. 
Conditions generally, although not always, are favorable to 
health, since most offices are clean, well lighted, and well 
ventilated, 

4. Education and special training. The most common method 
of preparing for the stenographer’s occupation is to take the 
necessary studies in high school. Some boys and girls, after they 
leave high school, take a business course lasting six months or 
more. Those who cannot complete a high school course some- 
times find other positions and continue their stenographic train- 
ing in night schools. 
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It is important for stenographers to know a great deal about 
punctuation, spelling, sentence structure, and paragraphing, as 
well as to possess a broad, general fund of information. Most 
stenographers are high school graduates. 

5. Qualifications for success. The stenographer must, first of 
all, be able to take shorthand fairly rapidly, transcribe her 
notes accurately, and prepare a good-looking, well-balanced 
letter. She must be able to remember details. She must be neat 
and orderly in her methods, because employers will not send 
out letters with smudges and untidy erasures and because the 
keeping of records depends on orderliness. She must treat her 
employer's business as confidential and not discuss it with 
others, except as he authorizes her to do so. She must be patient 
and good-natured, since she may have an employer who is ir- 
ritable and nervous. 

Good personal appearance and good manners are listed by 
employers as among the most important qualifications of a 
stenographer. These are essential as a help not only in securing 
a job but in keeping one after it has been secured. The stenog- 
rapher who contacts her employer's customers or clients may, 
if her appearance and manners are unpleasant, give an unfavor- 
able impression of the entire company for which she works. 
Employers are so aware of this that they often hire a less com- 
petent stenographer who has poise, good manners, and a good 
appearance in preference to the excellent worker whose per- 
sonality and appearance are against her. 

6. Payment to be expected. The usual salary for stenogra- 
phers is $175 to $225 per month. Salaries vary in different 
localities with the local standards of salaries in general, with 
the cost of living, with the kind of business, with the general 
policy of the firm, with length of service, and with the stenog- 
rapher's ability and value to the employer. As in other occupa- 
tions, salaries usually are larger in proportion to the size of the 
city. Yearly salaries for government stenographers start at $2,950. 
The public stenographer, who has an office of her own and 
does stenographic work by the job for anyone who comes to 
her for such work, often averages $3,500 per year, and the court 
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stenographer may earn $10,000 a year or more, but both of these 
occupations require special abilities and experience. 

7. Opportunities for advancement. Keeping in mind that the 
field is often overcrowded and that there is keen competition, 
the stenographer may look forward to increase in salary and 
responsibilities as she becomes more experienced. She may be 
placed in charge of a group of office workers, or she may become 
a secretary with responsibility for making decisions and plan- 
ning the work, under the general direction of her employer. 
She may specialize in one field, such as law, medicine, or real 
estate. Legal stenographers, medical stenographers, and other 
stenographers in special fields command larger salaries than the 
ordinary stenographer and are seldom unemployed. Sometimes 
a stenographer may become an assistant, or subexecutive, if she 
has been with the firm for years and has learned the business 
well. 

8. Organizations available. Clerical workers may belong to 
the Distributive, Processing and Office Workers of America, an 
independent union. 

9. Advantages and disadvantages. An advantage of the stenog- 
rapher's work is that the surroundings are usually, although not 
always, pleasant. Employment is generally more regular and 
less subject to seasonal changes than in many other kinds of 
work. The worker often comes into contact with able and 
progressive people and thus has an opportunity to learn about 
the latest business methods and to gain further preparation for 
promotion. There is not too much responsibility, since stenog- 
raphers generally follow the directions of someone else. 

The disadvantages of stenographic work depend largely upon 
the kind of employer one has. If an employer is irritable and 
overexacting, the stenographer may be under a constant nervous 
strain which is harmful to her health. The work is confining, 
in the sense that the worker usually is indoors from morning 


until night. The work may be monotonous if it is highly spe- 
cialized. 
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QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Ask any employer of office workers or a person in charge at 
an employment agency what an employer requires of stenographers. 

2. Why do many businessmen think it desirable for a stenogra- 
pher to study bookkeeping for at least one year? 

3. Find out about stenotyping. 

Find out what kinds of shorthand are used most. 
List some advantages of the use of the dictaphone. 
Find out about the work of the public stenographer. 
Find out about the work of the bookkeeper. 

8. File alphabetically the name cards of your class or any other 
set of cards available. Did you do it correctly and rapidly? 

9. If a commercial course is given in your senior high school, find 
out what subjects are taught, for how many terms, and whether 
the school helps to find jobs for the commercial graduates. 

10. Find out how the business and clerical work in your school 
is carried on. If there are special workers, find out what each does. 


T1» oram 
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24. THE OCCUPATION 
OF HOMEMAKING 


How important is the occupation of homemaking? 
What does the occupation of homemaking include? 


The importance of homemaking. Mary Heath, homemaker, 
has finished serving breakfast to John Heath and the three 
young Heaths. Her husband has just left for his job, and the 
children are on their way to school. Mary Heath has had the 
satisfaction of serving a warm, nourishing breakfast and of 
seeing her family off to their daily work—healthy, comfortably 
dressed, and happy. She turns back to whatever work she has 
planned for the day, feeling that she has the most important 
job that one can have and, to her way of thinking, the most 
interesting and creative. 

Homemaking is a single occupation, not a group of related 
occupations, such as you considered in previous chapters. Yet 
this single occupation is more widely distributed than any of 
those groups. It is carried on in some manner in every home 
in every community. Also, the number of people engaged in 
homemaking is much greater than in any of the large groups 
you have studied. In 1950 there were approximately 32 million 
women in the United States who were homemakers. The num- 
ber of women employed in all other occupations—in 1950 about 
18% million, more than one-third of whom were homemakers 
also—was only a little more than half the number in home- 
making. The majority of the girls of your class, if it is an average 
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class, will spend their lives in this occupation, even though 
many of them may work for a time in some other occupation. 

As illustrated by the story of Mary Heath, the greatest value 
of homemaking to the world lies in its service to the family. 
As wife and mother, it is the homemaker's job to rear the 
children, keep her husband and children well fed, suitably 
clothed, healthy, and happy, making wise use of the many 
agencies available to aid her in this work. It is she who cares 
for and teaches her children in their early years and looks after 
their education as they grow older. She, more than anyone else, 
is responsible for seeing that her children develop good habits 
and high ideals. Often she takes an active part in community 
affairs in order to improve conditions which interfere with the 
proper development of her children. 

Then, too, the work of the homemaker has a great deal to 
do with the way the wage earner does his work. If he goes to 
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his work each: day healthy and cheerful because his home is 
‘happy and well managed, he is more likely to be a good worker 
and to win promotion and success. If, on the other hand, he 
does not have proper food or if he is worried and unhappy 
because his home is badly managed, his work is likely to suffer, 
and with it his opportunities for advancement. 

Other evidence of the importance of homemaking is found 
in the fact that it is concerned with the use of products and 
services provided by a large number of other occupations. 
Homemakers decide how most of the family income shall be 
used in providing the many items required in a modern home. 
It has been estimated that in the average home the homemaker 
spends nearly 90 per cent of the family income. The nation's 
business is thus greatly influenced by the wishes and judgment 
of its homemakers. 

Since the homemaker is the key person in the making of a 
good home, the importance of her job cannot be too highly 
estimated. 

Homemaking as an occupation. Few of us ever stop to think 
of the homemaker's work as an “occupation.” In fact, it is not 
found in the Census list of occupations for the reason that this 
list includes only "wage-earning" occupations. However, it is 
an occupation in a very real sense, and we shall discuss it by 
using the same outline we have followed for the study of other 
occupations. 

1. Use to the world. 'This topic has been considered at some 
length in the earlier part of this chapter, so we shall not need 
to give it attention here. 

2. Duties. Perhaps the best way to consider the duties of a 
homemaker is to look at them in relation to the other occupa- 
tions in which women engage. The homemaker must have some 
skill in many occupations—as nurse, interior decorator, teacher, 
counselor, cook, dietitian, and buyer. She selects, buys, prepares, 
and serves the food used in our homes. She cares for and 
teaches the children in their early years and helps them to form 
good habits and right ideals. She takes care of the home and 
keeps it neat and clean and comfortable. When new curtains 
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or rugs or bedding or furniture are bought for the home, she 
does the buying. When Father is sick and has to stay at home 
from his work and when you are sick and have to stay at home 
from school, she takes care of the sick member of the family. 
When Mother, the homemaker, becomes sick and all the other 
members of the family try to do their part to help in the 
emergency, they begin to realize what a wide range of duties 
the homemaker has. 

Of course, it is a mistake to think that all the responsibility 
for homemaking rests upon the wife and mother. Father and 
son and daughter must do their parts if the home is to be a 
real success. But the wife and mother has more to do with 
making it a success or a failure than any other member of the 
family. 

3. Working conditions. The homemaker's working condi- 
tions are pretty much what she makes them. She works in 
attractive and healthful surroundings if she keeps them so. She 
is her own boss and can change her methods when she pleases 
without asking the permission of a foreman or a supervisor. 
Her working hours, shorter than they were in Grandmother's 
day because of modern housekeeping equipment, need not be 
excessive. If she plans her work well she usually has time each 
day for rest, recreation, and other interests outside the home. 
It is quite possible for the working conditions of the home- 
maker to be more desirable than those of any other occupations 
in which she might engage. 

4. Education and training. Because the profession of home- 
making is so important, careful preparation is needed for it. 
No girl would think of applying for a job as a stenographer 
unless she could write shorthand and use a typewriter, or for 
a teacher's position unless she had special training, or for a 
nurse's position unless she had long preparation in a training 
school for nurses. So, too, the job of homemaking needs careful, 
intelligent preparation if it is to be carried on successfully. The 
girl who becomes a good homemaker should know about the 
costs of food and clothing, making budgets, and keeping ac- 
counts, so that she will spend the family income wisely. She 
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must learn how to plan her work well, just as an office manager 
would plan, in order that the work may go smoothly and easily. 
She must know about nursing. She must know about child care, 
not only for the physical welfare of the child, but also in order 
to train children to become good citizens. She must know about 
furnishing the home and caring for clothing. She must know 
about nutrition and the planning and cooking of well-balanced, 
nourishing meals. Much and varied knowledge and skill are 
needed by the homemaker. 

The girl who would become a homemaker should take 
courses in home economics in high school She should form 
the habit of reading articles in the numerous magazines and 
books, available at all libraries, on how to plan meals, to care 
for children, to furnish her home attractively according to her 
means, to plan her time so that she can have leisure for rest 
and recreation, and to make herself and her family a useful 
part of the community. She should gain practical experience 
for her future work by helping, while still in school, to plan 
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and prepare meals; by budgeting and spending wisely her own 
allowance, even though it is small; and by taking an interest 
in all the affairs which are concerned with successful home: 
making in her own home. After she actually becomes a home- 
maker, she will find it worth while to continue as long as she 
lives to prepare herself better for her duties by reading, by 
taking evening courses and college extension courses, and by 
actual experience. 

5. Qualifications for success. Homemaking means so much 
more than washing dishes, dusting the furniture, and preparing 
meals that the successful homemaker needs many qualities 
which, on the surface, might not seem necessary. She needs to 
be cheerful and patient and ready to see the bright side of every 
situation. She should have the ability to meet emergencies. She 
should have a ready sympathy and a keen consideration for the 
feelings and rights of others. Her ideas of morals and good 
citizenship should be high. She should appreciate the value 
of her work in the world and should find joy in serving others. 

6. Payment to be expected. 'The occupation of homemaker 
does not bring a woman a salary that she may spend on herself 
as she pleases. She must be content with just her share of the 
family income, however limited that income may be. While 
she usually spends most of that income, the greater part is spent 
for the needs of other members of the family or for the needs 
of the family as a whole. The homemaker has a wonderful 

" chance for creative outlets, which few women have who work 
outside the home. She can make lovely clothes, use her talent 
to decorate pretty rooms, prepare attractive and interesting 
food, serve meals on colorful table settings, or apply her artistic 
interests in other ways that add to the satisfactions of family 
life. Her greatest payment comes in knowing that she is doing 
an important piece of work and in the satisfaction of helping 
to make her family comfortable, happy, and successful in the 
truest and best sense. There is rich compensation, too, 1N 
knowing that she has had a major part in bringing up fine 
children and in watching them take a worthy place in life. 
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7. Opportunities for advancement. The most worth-while 
advancement comes to the successful homemaker in the form of 
a growing regard and affection for her by members of her family 
as the years go by. If she manages well, additional comfort and 
better living conditions may be expected, although much de- 
pends upon how well the wage earner of the family succeeds 
in his work. Perhaps the homemaker can, by careful planning, 
manage to hire someone to do part of her work so that she 
can have more time for interesting things she would like to do. 

It sometimes happens that a homemaker is left alone to sup- 
port herself and her children. Under such circumstances her 
training and experience as a homemaker often make it possible 
for her to go into positions dealing with foods, furnishings, and 
health in such places as clubs, hospitals, hotels, dormitories, 
and cafeterias. Training for these positions is, of course, neces- 
sary, but a competent home manager will adjust herself to these 
wage-earning occupations all the more quickly because she has 
had experience in her own home. 

8. Organizations for homemakers. There are no homemakers’ 
organizations of the union type, but the homemaker who is a 
good citizen may belong to numerous organizations for the 
improvement of her community in general and her own home 
in particular. She may belong to a church group, to a parent- 
teachers’ association, to the League of Women Voters, to the 
American Red Cross, or to the Community Chest. In every 
community there are groups of women meeting together to 
help each other in various ways. 

9. Advantages and disadvantages. The homemaker has a 
number of advantages in her work, such as the satisfaction 
which comes from making a home where children can feel 
secure, can have friends, and can grow up happily and with a 
good working plan for founding their own successful homes. 
She will have the joy of being the manager and director of a 
growing concern, knowing that the success of it has been due 
in large measure to her own efforts. And, finally, she will have 
a chance to use all the intelligence and education she has in 
making plans for the comfort and betterment not only of her- 
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self and her immediate surroundings but of her family and of 
society as well. 

There are some disadvantages in the job of a homemaker. 
There is daily responsibility; there is monotony and even some 
drudgery in the home. There is anxiety for the health and 
education of the family. There may be great difficulty in making 
the family income cover the family needs. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Make ‘a list of occupations represented by the work of the 
homemaker. 

2. If a family consisted of father, mother, boy of fifteen, and girl 
of thirteen, what might the father, the boy, and the girl do as their 
share of homemaking? Make lists of possible things. 

3. What opportunities are given in your school to help girls to 
become good homemakers? To help boys? 

4. Make a list in your notebook of 10 things which you think 
help make a successful home. Compare this list with the ones made 
by other members of your class. Have the class as a whole decide 
which 10 items are most important. Copy this second list in your 
notebook. 

5. The Smith family consists of the father, the mother, and two 
children—Henry, aged fourteen, and Mary, aged twelve. Mr. Smith 
earns $4,000 per year. Make a budget showing how this money 
should be spent for rent, food, clothing, recreation, and savings. 
Compare your budget with that of other members of your class. 

6. What are some of the things a homemaker might do if she 
had no special training and was compelled to work outside her 
home? 

7. Name all the modern household appliances you can that make 
the homemaker's work easier. 

8. Tell the class about some woman you know who is a wage 
earner and also an excellent homemaker. How does she plan her 


time in order to do both? 
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PART FOUR: OCCUPATIONS IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY 


c_o 


25. SURVEYING THE OCCUPATIONS 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


How are occupations distributed throughout our country? 
Why are certain occupations centered in certain localities? 
How can you find out about occupations in your community? 
Of what value is this information to you? 


The distribution of occupations. During recent weeks you 
have been learning about the 14 large groups of occupations 
in the United States. Now is a good time to give special atten- 
tion to the occupations in these various groups that are carried 
on in your own community. 

First, it is worth noting that some occupations are carried 
on in only one community or area, or, at most, in only a few 
areas. The following story illustrates this: 

John Bentley had spent his summer vacation at a boys’ camp 
on the shore of Lake Superior. He had enjoyed the canoeing, 
fishing, hiking, and all of the other activities of camp life, but 
when the summer was over, one of his pleasantest memories 
was of the evenings spent around the campfire. To John that 
was the best time of the whole day. Each boy in turn had told 
about some of his past experiences. 

One evening, Bob Nelson, who had once lived in a lumbering 
town in Washington, told about the breaking up of an immense 
log jam on an arm of Puget Sound. On another evening, Jack 
Hanson, from Massachusetts, told of an exciting adventure when 
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occupations available. 


he was caught out in a severe storm off Cape Cod on a fishing 
boat. At another time, Joe Barclay described his visit to his 
uncle's wheat farm in Kansas when a giant harvesting machine 
called a "combine" was harvesting and threshing the crop. The 
boys never grew tired of listening to George Hurst's account 
of life in a construction camp where he spent a few weeks with 
his father, who was a civil engineer. Steve Fenton used to 
entertain them for hours showing colored slides of work at 
the Alaskan gold mines that he had visited the previous summer 
with his father. John, himself, had come from a steel-manu- 
facturing town in Pennsylvania. It had always seemed an ordi- 
nary place where nothing interesting ever happened, and yet 
those other boys listened with absorbed attention when he 
described the workings of the steel mill and told of some of 
the incidents that occurred there. 

To be sure, workers in certain occupations—carpenters, 
plumbers, electricians, auto mechanics, salespeople, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, and a long list of others—are to be found in 
every town and city. On the other hand, as illustrated by John 
Bentley's summer-camp experience, certain occupations are car- 
ried on only, or mainly, in certain places. One city or arca is 
known as a chemical center, another as a furniture center, and 
another as a textile center. Others may be known as coal-mining, 
iron-mining, oil-producing, steel, automobile, or rubber centers. 
Each of these centers or communities has its own special occu- 
pations in addition to those that are common to all communities. 

Reasons for special occupations in certain localities. Nat- 
urally the question arises, "Why are different kinds of work 
scattered around the country in this way?" 

Location of natural resources. One of the most important 
reasons is the location of natural resources. Great coal deposits 
in Pennsylvania make certain parts of that state coal-mining 
districts. The use of a large amount of coal in manufacturing 
steel accounts for mammoth steel plants in the same state. Thus, 
many miners and steelworkers are to be found in Pennsylvania. 
The enormous lumbering interests of Washington are ac- 
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counted for by the wonderful forests of that state. Hence, there 
are many lumber and sawmill workers in Washington. 

Climate. Another factor that influences the location of some 
kinds of occupations is climate. The warm, moist climate of 
North Carolina is particularly favorable for the manufacture 
of cotton cloth. In fact, a certain percentage of moisture must 
be introduced in cotton mills artificially at considerable expense 
where the climate is too dry. Thus North Carolina has become 
a great cotton-manufacturing district with a large number of 
textile workers, in part at least, because of its climate. The 
citrus-fruit industry furnishes another illustration, among the 
many that might be given, of the influence of climate on the 
location of occupations. 

The perishability of raw materials. The fact that some raw 
materials are very perishable accounts for the location of certain 
occupations. Salmon canning became established near places 
where the salmon are caught, mostly in Washington and Alaska, 
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because fish spoil in a short time after being taken out of the 
water. Commercial canning of fruits and other processing of 
fruits must be done in the locality where they are grown, since 
the processing must be done while the fruit is still fresh. 

Initiative and leadership of an individual or group. In some 
cases there seems to be no other reason why an industry is 
centered in a certain place than that one or more men of that 
locality in the early days of the industry saw its possibilities 
and were able to exercise leadership and to bring together the 
required capital and engineering skill to start it successfully. 
And once a successful plant in a new industry is established, 
it seems to cause other plants of the same kind to appear in 
the locality, partly because men from the original company 
organize new companies and partly because the product has 
become known as a product of that locality. It is hard to account 
in any other way for the fact that the Detroit, Michigan, area 
became an automobile center or that Akron, Ohio, became so 
important a center for the manufacture of tires and other 
rubber products. 

Of course, other reasons might be given for the predominance 
of certain occupations in particular areas. Also, in some cases 
there is a combination of two or more reasons. For example, 
the motion-picture industry has its center in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, partly because of the favorable climate and partly be- 
cause of the initiative and leadership of a few men in that 
locality when the industry was new. 

Finding out about local Occupations. It is interesting and 
important for you to know about occupations in general-how 
the people of the world make a living. It is even more important 
for you to know about occupations in your own community, 
where you are likely to look for your first job. 

When you undertake to find out about the occupations in 
your town or city, two questions immediately confront you: 
(1) What information is desirable? and (2) How can this in- 
formation be obtained? 

Desirable information. Among the things you will want to 
know are the following: 
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1. Which of the large groups of occupations are represented 
in your community? 

How are workers distributed among these groups? As we 

have seen, it is possible that a few groups may include a 

large proportion of the working population and some 
groups may be quite small or not represented at all. 1s yours 
primarily a "one-industry" community? 

3. What kinds of occupations, if any, are found only in your 
community or in yours and only a few others? 1 

4. About how many are employed in each of the occupations 
that are found in every city and town? 

5. What are the names of the companies that employ a con- 
siderable number of workers? What are their products or 
services? 

6. How many men and women does each of these companies 
employ? How many boys and girls under eighteen? 

7. What kinds of work are done by these young workers? 

8. What kinds of skills or special knowledge are required by 
each company? 

9. Which companies, if any, have rush or slack seasons? At 
what time of year? 

10. About what proportion of their workers are skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled? 

11. In what kinds of work is the number of workers increasing? 
Decreasing? Remaining stationary? 

12. Are the workers organized into a union? If so, what is it? 

13. Are there companies that offer pensions, health insurance, 
and other measures to protect workers? 


ro 


Obtaining the information. A good way to start obtaining the 
information you want is to make a list of all the occupations 
that members of your class know about in your community. 
A second step might be to classify these in the 14 groups you 
have studied. The classified section of your telephone directory 
will help you to find other occupations to add to your list. This 
directory will give you, also, the names of companies from which 
you will want to obtain information. 
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Small committees from your class might go, with a carefully 
prepared list of questions, to the telephone company, gas com- 
pany, police department, fire department, professional organ- 
izations, department stores, and manufacturing companies and 
other business organizations. Of course, appointments should 
be made in advance for interviews. 

If your town is small, you may be able to gather the desired 
information about the entire community. In a larger city, you 
may find it best to limit your survey to a few blocks in the 
vicinity of your school or to a few typical companies of the 
city—perhaps a department store, a manufacturing company, a 
public utility, such as the telephone company or electric power 
service, and one of the city government departments. 

Your local Chamber of Commerce, which represents business 
and industry in your community, should be very helpful in 
supplying part of the information desired. In the case of the 
larger cities, help may be obtained from the United States 
Census reports, which should be available in the city library. 
Some of the publications of the national and state departments 
of labor contain valuable material regarding this subject. Also, 
the local office of the State Employment Service is a good place 
to go for the kind of information you are seeking. This office 
is constantly gathering information about job opportunities in 
your community. 

It may be possible, also, to obtain assistance in making this 
survey from the service clubs of your city. Members of these 
clubs—Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Exchange, Altrusa, Zonta, and 
others—are employed in many of the leading occupations. They 
are concerned with community problems of different kinds and 
have shown special interest in young people. Some of these clubs 
have been active for many years in working with the schools 
to aid youth in choosing suitable occupations. A committee 
from one of the men’s clubs and another from one of the 
women’s clubs or a committee representing all the service clubs 
of the city could be very helpful to your class in gathering the 
information you want, if you can obtain their cooperation. 
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A good way to file the information brought together by your ` 
class so that you can use it later is to put on a separate card 
the information regarding each occupation and then file these 
cards under the headings of the 14 groups of occupations. 
Another way would be to make a card for each company or 
place of business visited and file alphabetically the cards for the 
different companies. 

If you wish to obtain detailed information regarding some 
particular occupation, you will find it worth while to observe 
workers in that occupation, talk with them if possible, and 
read reliable descriptions of that type of work. In obtaining 
and organizing this information, you should make use of the 
Outline for the Study of an Occupation given on pages 125 to 126. 

Values to you of this survey of occupations. If you have done 
a good job in the survey of occupations in your community, 
you will find the information that you have gathered is valuable 
to you in many ways. This information will make you more 
appreciative of your community and of the many kinds of 
workers who keep it going. It will help you to see more clearly 
that any occupation which benefits the community is a worthy 
occupation. It will help you to understand and to perform 
better the duties of a citizen. If you should move to some other 
community, you will be better prepared to study the occupa- 
tions there and thus aid yourself in fitting into the life of that 
community. 

Also, the facts gathered in this survey should aid you in 
answering some of the difficult questions that you are sure to 
face concerning your personal plans. Perhaps you have learned 
about some attractive occupations that you never before knew 
existed. This information, or some of the other information 
that is brought together, may help you in choosing an occupa- 
tion. Then, too, you should find assistance here in deciding 
how much longer to continue full-time education and in seeing 
the probable advantages of continuing your education on a 
part-time plan after employment is begun. No doubt you have 
gained a better understanding of some of the difficulties you 
will encounter later in getting a job. Your contacts with em- 
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ployers while you were working on the survey should prove 
valuable when you later seek employment. 

Some of these matters will be considered in later chapters, 
but the fact that you encountered them in your survey will 
make them more real to you when you deal with them there. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


l. Make a list of 10 occupations which are not found in your 
community. After each, give the reason why it is not found there. 
Check your list with those of other members of your class. 

2. Why is Minneapolis a large flour-milling city? Chicago a large 
meat-packing city? 

3. Name the occupations in the following list which would not 
be found in every community: 


a. Doctor g. Fireman 

b. Mining engineer h. Cowboy 

c. Cotton-mill operator i. Waiter 

d. Fisherman j. Inventor 

€. Movie actor k. Lighthouse keeper 
f. Motion-picture-machine l. Bus driver 


operator 


4. Name five natural resources other than those mentioned in 
this chapter. How do they influence occupations in the districts 
where they are found? 

5. Make a list of the leading industries and businesses in your 
community from the classified section of the telephone directory 
of your city. 

6. Ask your teacher to arrange, if possible, for a visit by the class 
to some industrial or business establishment. 

7. Write an account for the class of a visit you have made to a 
place where workers are employed. Make your account as complete 
and interesting as possible, using the questions suggested in the 
outline on pages 125 to 126. Have a committee of your class choose 
the best account. 

8. Copy Charts 4 and B from the opposite page. Look up in the 
United States Census report for 1950 the information called for and 


insert it in your charts. Note differences between your city and the 
other city chosen for comparison. 
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CHART A 
Workers in Your City Compared with Those of Another City, 1950 


Workers (Men and 


Workers by Groups of Occupations 


Women) 
Name of City Transporta- Finance, Amusement 
tion and Trade Insurance, and Clerical 
Communi- [^ and Real i ‘inp | Recreation | Work 
Estate Services 
1. Your city 
2. A city of nearly the 
same population in a 
different part of the 
country 
CHART B 
Number of Workers in Some Occupations, 1950 
ici ; Stenographers 
Doctors Electricians Policemen and Typists 


Name of City 


Men | Women | Men | Women | Men Men | Women 


1. Your city 
2. A city of nearly the same 
population 


Men | Women 


Note: Other occupations which the class would like to look up may be added. 


Men | Women | Men | Women 
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26. JOBS IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS . 


How can you find out about jobs in your community for boys 
and girls? 

What are some of the important facts regarding these jobs? 

What meaning do these facts have for you? 


Finding out about jobs for boys and girls. Frank McKenzie 
was tired of school. It was spring and the weather was fine. One 
of the boys who had quit school the fall before passed him going 
to work on a new bicycle. Frank didn't have a bicycle nor any 
possible way to get one. He couldn't help thinking how good 
it would be to have a pay envelope every week and to be able 
to buy a bicycle. So Frank decided to find out about jobs in 
his city for boys of his age. 

Many boys and girls in school have experiences similar to 
that of Frank McKenzie. They think it would be fine to work 
and to have plenty of money of their own to spend. Suppose 
that you were in Frank's place. How could you obtain the 
information you wanted? 

Of course, the survey that you made in Chapter 25 will pro- 
vide some of this information. You learned about the num- 
ber of boys and girls under eighteen years of age who are now 
employed by the companies that were surveyed and the kinds 
of work these youth are doing. But unless your city is rather 
small, so that all employers could be included in the survey, 
you missed many young workers. 
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COURTESY WENATCHEE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
The kinds of work available for boys and girls will vary in each com- 
munity, On pages 335 to 337 suggestions are given for finding out what 
jobs there are for young people in your community. 


Two other sources from which part of the desired informa- 
tion may be obtained are the school placement office and the 
state employment office in your city. Workers in these offices 
can tell you about the requests for young workers that come to 
them from employers and about the number, ages, and jobs of 
those whom they have placed. However, this information, 
though important, is by no means all that you want. Many boys 
and girls find jobs “on their own," without help from these 
placement offices. And many employers take on young workers 
without assistance from any public placement office. If possible, 
you will need to make use of other means to learn about em- 
ployment opportunities for boys and girls in your community. 

You may obtain valuable information from a follow-up study 
of recent graduates from high school in your city and of those 
who left school without graduating. Many high schools make 
studies of this kind from time to time. A list of questions is 
sent to each former student, with the request that he return 
his answers to the school. In this way the school learns about 
the actual jobs held by boys and girls of various ages who have 
left school. If a follow-up study has been made recently in your 
city, your class should study carefully the information thus 
gathered. If no study of this kind has been made, your class 
might be the means of starting one by talking about n with 
your teacher and principal. 

Still another way, and a very practical one, to learn something 
about jobs in your community that are open to boys and girls 
would be for your own class to make a list of part-time and 
vacation jobs held now and in the past by its members and 
another list of full-time jobs held by your older brothers, sisters, 
and friends who are not yet eighteen years old. It is true, this 
will not give you all the information you should have, but it 
will give you a general idea of the situation. 

Important facts about jobs for boys and girls. In whatever 
way you may learn about work opportunities in your commu- 
nity for boys and girls, a few facts will stand out rather clearly. 

In the first place, many employers will not hire workers under 
eighteen years of age for any kind of full-time work if older 
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COURTESY THE BEST FOODS, INC. 
The pay for a job that you can get without finishing high school may 
seem attractive to you now, but your future pay and opportunities will 
be limited if you do not have a high school diploma. 

and experienced workers are available. Of course, in times of 
high employment when workers are in demand, younger boys 
and girls of legal working age find it easier to get jobs, but most 
employers think that workers under eighteen are less depend- 
able, more likely to make mistakes and to have accidents than 
older workers. Then, too, many do not want to bother with 
meeting the requirements of child labor laws that apply to 
workers in this age group or to be bothered by inspectors from 
the state department of labor who come around to see that these 
laws are obeyed. 

Another reason why job opportunities for young people 
under eighteen are not very good is that a growing number 
of employers refuse to employ young workers who are not high 
school graduates. This is done in the belief that they are thus 
more sure of a certain degree of maturity in their young workers 
and also because they recognize that high school graduates as 
a group have greater ability, ambition, and persistence, as well 
as education, than has the average person who drops out of 
school without graduating, 
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COURTESY CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Boys and girls cannot start right out by doing such highly skilled work as 
upholstering and cabinetmaking, but they are sometimes hired as helpers 
or apprentices to learn the trade. 


Support for this view is found in studies that have been made. 
One study showed that at twenty-five years of age people who 
had graduated from high school earned an average of $150 for 
each $100 earned by those who had quit school as soon as the 
law permitted. The same study showed that at sixty years of 
age those who had graduated from high school averaged $200 
and college graduates $400 for each $100 earned by the average 
man who had left school as soon as the law would allow. How- 
ever, it must not be overlooked that some very capable indi- 
viduals are obliged to leave school early because of unfortunate 
home conditions and succeed better than many of those who 
have had longer schooling. Valuable as schooling is, one's 
handicap from lack of it can be overcome by an able, ambi- 
tious, determined, and persistent person. 

The survey of local occupations will show, also, that most 
of the occupations open to those who leave school as early as 
possible require little or no skill. In this kind of work one can 
what is to be done. Jobs of this kind may 
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learn in a few hours 


pay better at first than do those that give a chance to learn 
skilled jobs that require a long time, perhaps three or four 
years, to learn. But the pay of the unskilled job is likely to 
remain the same, or nearly so, while that of the skilled job 
increases and soon goes far beyond that of the unskilled job. 
In one large city it was found that 60 per cent of the boys who 
had quit school early were doing unskilled work and that only 
9.5 per cent—fewer than one-tenth—were in jobs that gave 
them an opportunity to become skilled workers. The remainder 
were in semiskilled occupations. Of the girls who quit school 
early, 70 per cent were doing unskilled work and only 1 per 
cent were engaged in work that called for skill. In this same 
city, boys were in about 150 different kinds of work and girls 
in 60 kinds. Following are some of the unskilled kinds of work 
in the list: 


Boys 
Bus boy 
Delivery boy 
Factory helper 
Mail boy 
Messenger boy 
Newsboy 
Office boy 
Packer 
Pin boy (bowling alley) 
Porter 
Service-station attendant 
Stock boy 
Wrapper 
Yard worker 


Girls 
Box worker 
Bus girl 
Can inspector 
Glove turner 
Labeler 
Laundry worker 
Messenger 
Seed sorter 
Stock girl 
Usher 
Wrapper 


Only a few of the boys were employed as helpers to such 
skilled craftsmen as cabinetmakers, decorators, electricians, 
plumbers, printers, and the like, where they might gradually 
learn a skilled trade. A few of the girls were stenographers, 
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office clerks, sales girls, telephone operators, and dressmakers’ 
assistants. But nearly all were in unskilled and semiskilled 
work. However, it must not be forgotten that even an unskilled 
job. if well done, gives a young person valuable work experience 
and should help in the formation of good work habits. 

Even though young people eighteen and nineteen years old 
find a wider range of occupations open to them and a warmer 
welcome from employers, many of these, also, begin their wage- 
earning careers in unskilled work. In fact, in periods of busi- 
ness depression, a great many young people, including gradu- 
ates of high school and college, are unable to find work of any 
kind even after months of weary searching. In one large city 
a study showed that one in five of the eighteen- and nineteen- 
year-old group had great difficulty in finding work even when 
times were good. 

Of course, it is not surprising that there are difficulties and 
delays in changing from school to work when you recall how 
many young people in any community are ready to make this 
transfer each year, and most of them at the same time of the 
year—when schools close for the summer vacation. In the United 
States as a whole, approximately 174 million youth of various 
ages and degrees of preparation seek to enter occupational life 
each year. And this number keeps growing. 

Meaning of these facts for you. Whether or not you, like 
Frank McKenzie, are thinking how good it would be to have 
a full-time job and a weekly pay check, it will be well worth 
while for you to think seriously about these facts as you make 
plans for your future. Of course, you should think in terms of 
the years ahead and not merely in terms of your immediate 
wants and desires. 

Naturally, one of the first things you will want to consider 
is the advantage, from a job point of view, of continuing your 
schooling through high school and perhaps longer. Older, more 
mature, and with more education, you would then find it 
easier to get a job, and a better job, than you could now. Also, 
your chances for advancement would be better. 
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To be sure, there are other factors besides the kinds of jobs 
open to you that should be taken into account in deciding when 
to quit school for work. Some of these were considered in 
Chapter 4, which you will find it worth while to read again 
at this time. But you should not forget that boys and girls who 
leave school as soon as the law permits them to do so are limit- 
ing their job opportunities and placing severe handicaps on 
themselves. Before deciding the question of quitting school for 
work you should, of course, talk with your parents and with 
your school counselor, who knows a great deal about you and 
who also can give you information about job opportunities for 
boys and girls. 

If you are thinking of leaving school to earn money, you 
should consider the possibility of obtaining a job after school 
and on Saturdays. Perhaps you already have a part-time job 
of some kind. If such a job is well chosen and does not take 
too much of your time, it need not interfere with your studies. 
Suitable part-time work will not only put money in your pocket 
but will also give you valuable experience that will help you 
to secure desirable full-time work later. Here again your school 
counselor can help you. Do not hesitate to talk with him about 
your problem. , 

If, after careful consideration, you decide to quit school and 
go to work, ask the help of the school counselor and the school 
placement office in finding a suitable job. And, once at work, 
you should not fail to continue your education in evening 
classes and in other ways, in order to become prepared for better 
jobs ahead as you grow older. In later chapters of this book 
you will find valuable suggestions on how to apply for a job 
and on ways to continue your education after you have quit 
school for a full-time job. 

Keeping in mind the facts you have learned about jobs in 
your community for boys and girls and the meaning of these 
facts for your vocational progress should help you toward success 
in your working life. Doing this will contribute to your happi- 
ness and satisfaction and make you a better citizen. 
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H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


e valuable experience, provided you continue your high 


Part-time jobs ar 
school education. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Take a census of the jobs held by members of the class and 
their friends during summer vacation, after school, and on Satur- 
days. Which of these jobs do you think would give an opportunity 
for promotion and advancement as a boy or a girl grows older? 

2. List five jobs which are not open to a boy or a girl seventeen 
years old. Give the reasons for this. 

3. Do you know of reasons not given in this chapter why most 
employers will not hire boys and girls under eighteen years of age? 

4. Have someone in the class obtain information from the School 
Placement Office and another from the office of the State Employ- 
ment Service as to the number of requests they have from employers 
for sixteen-year-old boys and sixteen-year-old girls. 

5. Ruth Anthony, who is sixteen years old, has just been offered 
an opportunity to work in a real-estate office. There is very little 
money available in her home except for necessities. Ruth wants 
to study home economics. She is not very much interested in figures 
and clerical work, which her job would demand. She has to decide 
whether to take this job and go to evening school to finish her 
education or to stay in day school. What should Ruth do? If you 
were asked to help her decide, what points can you think of which 
should be considered? 
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PART FIVE: FACTS EVERY WORKER 
SHOULD KNOW 


97. THE IMPORTANT FACTORS 
IN PRODUCTION 


What are the four factors necessary to supply the things we 
use every day? 

How are the four factors dependent upon one another? 

When is money capital? 

What is the relation of brainwork and handwork? 

How does government play a part? 


The four factors in production. All of our manufactured 
products that make life easier or more enjoyable come orig- 
inally from the earth. They are made of metal mined from 
the earth, of wood or other products grown in the soil, of stone 
dug from the earth, of brick or tile made from the earth's clay, 
of plastics formed from chemicals that go to make up the earth, 
or of some other material provided in some way by the earth, 
including its sea and air. 

These materials of the earth are, as we have seen in the discus- 
sion of the distribution of occupations, known as "natural re- 
sources." Before they are formed into articles for our use, they 
aré known also as "raw materials." Sometimes these natural 
resources are called “land,” meaning the farm lands and for- 
ests; the rivers, lakes, and oceans; the materials under the 
earth's surface: and even the winds, the rain, and the sunshine. 
Whether we call all these “natural resources" or “raw materials" 
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COURTESY U.S. FOREST SERVICE 


In all production, natural resources (here, the tree) must be changed 
from their original form by labor (the men’s work) with tools, or capital 
(here, the saw). Management brings all these factors together and directs 
their use. 


or “land,” we are referring to one of the four necessary factors 
of production. 

They were all here in their raw form long before mankind 
appeared on the earth. Yet there were no tables, no chairs, no 
electric refrigerators, automobiles, or television sets. Something 
else had to be added to this factor. 

These raw materials had to be changed from their original 
shape, condition, or location before they became useful to man. 
Man had to dig the metals out of the earth and change them 
to usable form. He had to cut down the trees of the forest for 
lumber to make houses, furniture, and other wooden articles 
of use. Usually raw materials must be carried from where they 
are found to where they are used. In other words, man has to 
work on these raw materials to make them of any use to him. 
This work is known as “labor,” the second necessary factor in 
production. 
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COURTESY SPOOL COTTON CO. 


Machines, as well as other equipment and buildings, are a part of the 


capital of a business. 


But to dig the metal from the ground, to cut down the trees 
of the forest, to farm the soil, and to carry the products of the 
earth from one place to another, man had to have tools. So 
tools used in production become the third necessary factor. 
Tools form what is known as "capital." Besides the actual tools 
man might hold in or direct with his hands, "capital" also 
consists of buildings, machines, and anything else necessary to 
help make the things we need and want. 

The fourth factor is "management." Before production is 
achieved, even of the crudest article, management must bring 
together the raw materials, the labor, and the tools (capital) 
that are required for the desired product and must plan and 
direct their use. 

The interdependence of the four factors. Let's see how all 
this works out. Suppose a man wants to make a table. He needs 
wood to make his table. Either he or someone else must chop 
down a tree and saw it into lumber. The tree, then, is the 
natural resource, or raw material. There is a lot of work in- 
volved in cutting down a tree and making it into lumber. That 
work is the labor. An ax and a saw are needed to cut the tree 
down and make lumber of it. That is where the tools, or capital, 
come in. In this case the man himself provides the manage- 
ment, bringing the other three factors together and directing 
their use. 

Having the lumber, our friend must change its shape again 
before it can become a table. To the raw material, lumber, he 
must add more labor and more capital and more management. 
No matter what is produced, it takes the same four factors. 

Money as capital. We have been talking about tools as capi- 
tal. But many people think of money as capital. In a certain 
sense money may be capital. Money that is used to increase 
production is capital. Let's go back to our man making a table. 
Let us suppose he sells that table to a neighbor. With part of 
the money he receives for the table he buys a beef roast for his 
Sunday dinner. That money is not capital. 
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With the rest of his money he buys more lumber and a new 
saw to make another table. The money spent for lumber and 
the saw is capital because it makes possible the production 
of a new table. Let us say he goes on to make many more tables. 
Each time he sells a table he spends part of the money for 
living expenses and the rest to buy more lumber and more tools 
in order to produce more. 

In a few years he has many tools and plenty of lumber. With 
this as capital, he hires some men to help him and buys a small 
furniture factory. The building in which he makes the tables 
becomes part of his capital. It helps him produce more tables 
because his workmen and his materials are protected from the 
weather. His business is known as an "enterprise." The man 
who undertakes to start a business and to take the chance of 
either losing or making money is known as a "business enter- 
priser.” He pays for the use of natural resources, labor, and 
capital. He hopes to run a business in which, after all ex- 
penses are paid, he will make a profit. He also runs a risk of 
losing money if depression, weather conditions, poor planning, 
or any of countless other things should interfere with his 
undertaking. 

Sometimes people confuse the place of the business enter- 
priser with that of manager. It is true that in a small business 
they might be the same person, but in a large business the 
manager may be a high-salaried employee who is hired to run 
the business. 

A man might invest money in a business and take no part 
in the running of it. He might buy shares of stock in any cor- 
poration, such as a steel company, a railroad, or a department 
store. Anyone who buys stock has become a part owner of a 
business, whether it is a small or large business. 'The business 
may be so large that thousands of other people who own stock 
will be part owners too, or it may be so small that only two or 
three other persons own an interest in the business. In any case, 
the business is known as an enterprise. 
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COURTESY STANDARD OIL CO. (N.J.) 
A laundry worker may be required A technician-though in a semi- 
to mend garments, in addition to professional occupation—uses his 
her other tasks which are almost hands for most of the work he 
exclusively done by hand. has to do. 
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courtesy Business Week 


An executive’s work is almost entirely mental. 


Most work consists of a combination of both hand and brain. 


In the world of work, some people use only their hands, others only their 
brains. But most workers use both. Whether hand or brain is involved in 
an occupation should not be a factor in judging the respectability of a 
job, since many professional people must be highly skilled in the use of 
their hands, and many manual workers could not perform on their jobs 
without the use of their brains. 


It has been estimated that there are over 9 million enter- 
prisers in the United States. Over 6 million of these enterprisers 
are farm owners and over 174 million are connected with retail 
stores. 

Working with hands and brain. So far we have mentioned 
labor, but we have not mentioned that there are two kinds of 
labor—the kind done with our hands and the kind done with 
our brain. Each kind needs the other. There is physical labor, 
which means using the hands as the more important tool. 
There is mental labor, which means using the brain as the more 
important tool. 

The need for both in most work. Just because we divide labor 
in this way into two classes, however, does not mean that all 
jobs are either physical or mental. Almost any job requires a 
combination of the two. For every person who uses just his 
physical strength or just his brain there are thousands who use 
a combination of both. 

Some people have the idea that brainwork is more important 
than physical labor. Others believe that physical toil is all that 
counts. Both are wrong. It is like saying that food is more 
important to us than water. Neither is enough alone. The hand 
must have the guidance of the brain and the brain must have 
the activity of the hand if anything is to be accomplished. 

Working as hard with brain as with hand. Many people also 
believe that physical work is harder than brainwork. They are 
like the son of a construction company's president. After a day 
spent at his father's office, the boy told his mother that he 
didn't see that his father did any work. 

“All he did all day long was push a button," the boy reported. 
“Then when people came into the office, Dad told them what 
to do." 

Anyone who has had to make decisions and take the responsi- 
bility for them in the management of a business knows how 
hard that boy's father worked. You sometimes hear people say 
that they want their children to have a good education so they 
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will not have to work hard. Education does not keep us from 
hard work. Instead, it often makes us work harder by giving 
us more responsibilities. What education does is to train people 
to do more and better work or to make it possible for them to 
do some special kind of work. 

Equal honor in both. Following these mistaken ideas, many 
people have the idea that brainwork is more honorable than 
physical labor. They look down on anyone who earns his living 
doing physical work. No effort, either physical or mental, that 
produces something of worth can itself be worthless or dis- 
honorable. Since both physical and mental effort are required 
to produce anything, either is equally honorable. The only 
disgrace is in failing to reach the highest level of achievement, 
either physical, mental, or both, of which the individual is 
capable. 

Knowledge as capital. As the brain is a tool, knowledge must 
be regarded as capital. The tool and die maker, the plumber, 
the doctor, the lawyer, and practically everyone else who pro- 
duces anything depend as much on their knowledge as they do 
on any of their physical tools, or even more. The farmer must 
know when to plant, how to cultivate, what plants are valuable 
and which are weeds, and many other things. If he did not know 
these things, his other tools would be of little use to him. 'The 
doctor must know the symptoms of various kinds of sickness 
and what to do about each sickness. The surgeon must know 
what he is doing or his instruments would be far more danger- 
ous than helpful. 

How government plays a part. In early days primitive man 
depended almost entirely on his own efforts to provide himself 
with the necessities of life. With his own labor he made his own 
weapons from the raw materials around him, using tools that 
he had fashioned with his own hands. His success or failure 
depended only upon himself. 

Few people today could survive by their own efforts alone. 
We depend upon the cooperation of others, because production 
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has become too complicated for any one of us to handle it by 
ourselves. 

No one could start out with just his bare hands and make 
the tools required to turn raw materials into the many articles 
of common use in modern life. Neither could he obtain all the 
raw materials. It would be impossible for him to mine his 
own iron, copper, tin, lead, tungsten, and all the other metals 
required. He could not go to Brazil for his coffee and to 
Louisiana for his sugar, to Malaya for rubber, or to Bolivia 
for tin. Thus each of us depends upon thousands of others, in 
our own country as well as in all parts of the world, for labor, 
capital, raw materials, and management. 

In such a complicated system it can easily be seen that it is 
necessary to have laws to assure us that the other fellow will do 
his part and that all will be treated fairly. The antitrust laws, 
for example, prevent any business from taking advantage of an- 
other or from competing unfairly. The pure food and drug laws 
protect each of us from inferior, or even harmful, foods and 
drugs and require the producer to give full value and standard 
quality in the product he makes. Labor laws require that each 
of us shall be given a fair return for his work and that he shall 
not be obliged to work such long hours or under such working 
conditions that his health will be injured. 

"Throughout history government has taken an active part in 
regulating our commerce and business life for the purpose of 
protecting the rights of the worker, the consumer, and the busi- 
nessman. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Take a large outline map of the United States. Collect speci- 
mens of the natural resources, such as pieces of coal, cotton, ore, 
etc., and place them on the map so that, when completed, the map 
will show the principal natural resources of the United States. 

2. List three natural resources that can be replaced and three 
that cannot. 

3. Which may be considered as capital in the following list of 
objects? Give reasons for your decisions. 
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. An automobile used for pleasure 

. A farm implement 

. A piano used at home 

d. An automobile used for a taxicab 

Flowers grown in your garden at home 

. Flowers grown by a florist 

. List in your notebook five ways in which capital is important 
in production. For example: 

a. Tools are necessary to enable labor to produce. 

b. Etc. 

5. Make a list of 10 different businesses or enterprises. Do each 
of these enterprises need capital, labor, management, and natural 
resources? Do each of them involve the risk of losing money? 

6. Make a list of the things which make a doctor's profession a 
hard one. Opposite this list, make a similar one for the carpenter's 
trade. Try to decide which work is harder. Does the entire class 
agree with you? 

7. Turn to the list of occupations given on pages 498 to 497. Count 
the occupations which require much work with the hands, Count 
those which are chiefly mental. Work out in your notebook the 
percentage of each, If hand is used more than brain in an occu- 
pation, count it as a hand occupation, and vice versa. 

8. List all the things you did yesterday, as well as you can 
remember them, Check the items on your list that required more 
work with your hands than with your brain. Which kind of work 
did you do most? 

9. List the subjects in school that you like best. Check those 
which require more work with your brain than with your hands. 


a. 
b 
c. 
€ 
f 
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98. HOW BUSINESSES ARE RUN 


What enters into the running of a business? 
How are the proceeds of a business distributed? 
Why take the risk of running a business? 


Running a business. Bob Smith wanted a new bicycle very 
much. It occurred to him one day late in October that if he 
could make enough toys, such as he had learned to make in the 
school shop, and sell them for Christmas presents, he might 
be able to earn enough for a new bicycle. But Christmas was 
not very far away. He realized that he could not make and sell 
enough toys in two months. 

But he had some friends who were also good in shopwork. 
If he could get them to help him, together they might be able 
to do it. Of course, that would mean they would have to make 
many more toys so that each of them could make money. First 
of all, he would need money to get a place for them to work, 
tools to work with, materials, and pay for his friends. Those 
expenses would not wait until the toys were sold. 

Bob talked the problem over with his father. Together they 
worked out a plan. Bob's father agreed to lend him $200 with- 
out interest to go into the toymaking business. Bob was to 
manage it by himself outside of school hours. For his work in 
managing the business, Bob was to receive the first $80 earned 
after all expenses were paid—if the business earned that much. 
If it earned more, he would receive half of the amount over 
$80, and his father would receive the other half. If the business 
did not earn $80 above expenses, Bob would receive less. If 
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the business lost money, Bob would receive nothing. His father 
would stand the loss. 

Mr. Smith cautioned Bob that he must keep a careful record 
of all the money he received and all the money he spent. On 
New Year's Day Bob proudly presented his father with a check, 
signed by himself, for $205. With it was the following report: 


Tue Bos Surru Toy Company 


Money Paid Out 


Foiren t on saN D te ee ar prre 
For use of workbenches and two machines... . 
For tools... MOERS Poo nisud x Jo ai 
For fuel, power, and light: i; 2:5 eL lies eee 
For lumber, paint, and other materials 
For labor of four classmates, Joe, Tom, Jim, and Harry..... 144.50 
For labor and expenses of another classmate, Ernest, for print- 

ing handbills and helping in other ways to sell the toys.... 43.50 
For self as manager of the business... n.on. 80.00 
Frons doNE oii cake SUNS SU e e s esa 
Money paid back to Father. 
Profits to self. 


$609.60 


$200.00 
390.00 
16.50 
3.10 


Notable eed cCobdeso SO T OVES Sel RP MRNA $609.60 


Yes, Bob Smith got his new bicycle with money he had earned 
himself in managing a business successfully. Five of his class- 
mates had earned money and had helped make the business a 
success. Each had contributed his effort and skill and each had 
received his reward, Mr. Smith was pleased with his son’s busi- 
ness ability and glad of the part he had played in advancing 
the necessary capital to get the business started. 
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A high school student who sells 
to learn what is involved in ope! 


COURTESY MICHIGAN EDUCATION 


the things he makes has an opportunity 
rating a small business. 


JOURNAL 


COMMERCE 


COUR: 


TOLEDO CHAMBER 


The number of small businesses run by independent, individual business- 
men far exceeds the number of large businesses in our country. 


Perhaps you are wondering why Joe, Tom, Jim, and Harry 
came to work for Bob. Why didn't each of them go home and 
make toys by himself? The answer is that each working alone 
would have been unable to make as much money as he could 
working for Bob, even though Bob received more than any one 
of them for his services as manager. By working for Bob, each 
of the four boys had a place to work and the proper tools with 
which to work. The proper place and proper tools enabled each 
one to turn out far more work than he could have done alone 
and without the equipment. 

"Then, too, each was able to work at what he did best. Joe 
was expert with the jigsaw but his painting was rather sloppy. 
Tom was best with the lathe. He could turn out wheels faster 
and better than any of the other boys. But he couldn't drive 
a nail without splitting the wood. Jim was practically an artist 
with a paint brush. Harry's hammer was fast and accurate. 

Then there was Ernest. He was all thumbs in the shop, but 
he could sell anything to anyone. 

Bob offered each of these boys a chance to sell his particular 
outstanding ability. "Together, as a smooth-working team, they 
made a success. Alone and without tools, each having to do 
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work he disliked or was poor at in addition to doing the work 
he was best fitted for, none could have done nearly so well. 

Proper tools and division of labor made far greater produc- 
tion possible with less effort. Greater production meant more 
money for each of the boys. 

The Bob Smith Toy Company was a very small business. 
Yet its experiences in making and selling wooden toys illustrate 
the various factors that contribute to the success of a business. 
In its small way, the Bob Smith Toy Company met and solved 
the same problems in much the same manner as a large cor- 
poration would do. 

Distribution of proceeds of a business. Expenses to be paid 
out of the proceeds of a manufacturing business are usually 
grouped as follows: 


1. Rent for the buildings and grounds used for the business 

2. Interest on the capital required for machinery, tools, mate- 
rials, etc., and to keep the business going (Bob's father did 
not charge interest) 

3. Payment to management, which is responsible for organizing 
the business and carrying it on 

4. Payment to labor, which does the productive work according 
to plans worked out by management 

5. Advertising and selling, which have responsibility for mar- 
keting the product 

6. Profit, or interest, to the enterprisers for investing in the 
business 


Although the expenses are itemized a little differently, there 
is only one actual difference between the way the proceeds are 
usually distributed by a large corporation and the way the 
proceeds of the Bob Smith Toy Company were distributed. 
This difference is that Bob paid back the capital advanced by 
his father, as well as paying him a $5 profit. The reason for 
this difference is that after Christmas Bob went out of business, 
paid off all his debts, and kept his salary and profit as manager. 

Had he stayed in business, he would have been able to keep 
the capital by paying interest on it, just as a large corporation 
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keeps the money invested in it and pays interest to its stock- 
holders. But it would not have been practical for Bob to stay 
in the toy business after the Christmas trade was ended. 

Let's look a little more into Bob's business operation and 
see who shared in its proceeds and why. In the first place, the 
man whose shop was used was entitled to rent. The shop had 
cost him $2,000 and should bring him some return. Money 
was due, too, for use of the workbenches and the two machines. 
"They cost their owner money and the use of them made money 
for Bob Smith and his friends. The men from whom Bob 
bought the tools and the lumber had to be paid for these. 
The electric and fuel companies products helped the Bob 
Smith Toy Company to succeed and so these companies were 
entitled to their share of the proceeds. 

Why take risks? Bob himself was entitled to his salary for 
his successful management of the company. But how about his 
profit? Was he entitled to that? Was his father entitled to the 
profit he received? 

Little was said of the risk in Bob's business, but it was there. 
Suppose they had been unable to sell the toys after they were 
made because many people were out of work and considered 
toys a luxury they could not afford. Suppose Bob had become 
bored with the job and neglected to keep the business going. 
Suppose some of his friends had struck for higher wages. Sup- 
pose some other boys in the neighborhood had started a toy 
business in the next block in competition with Bob and made 
toys which could sell for less than Bob's. 

Then there were the possibilities of loss by fire or theft, 
poor workmanship, poor management, poor salesmanship. 
Neither Bob nor his father knew when he started out whether 
or not he would succeed. Both of them were taking a risk. His 
father might lose all or a great part of his $200. Bob might work 
for two months and receive little or no money. 

His friends did not run this risk. They were paid largely 
out of money which Mr. Smith advanced. If at any time the 
money ran out, they could stop work and still be paid for all 
that they had done, 
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COURTESY EDINGER-WYCKOFF, INC., STROUDSBURG, PA, 


Running a small business is the occupation of thousands of Americans, 
but it is a risky undertaking unless you have the capital, the experience, 
and the knowledge necessary to operate successfully—that is, to make a 
profit. 


Bob received his profit for his good management, and his 
father received his for the use of his money. 

Many small enterprises fail during the first or second year 
after they start. The owners have risked and lost. Many of 
them will try again and eventually succeed. Others will go to 
work for someone else and never try again. But all have had a 
loss that will require a lot of work to make up. 

What causes these failures? Lack of ability and experience, 
lack of sufficient capital to last through the early period of 
struggle, or failure to meet competition account for most of 
them. One should not undertake his own business unless he has 
had some experience in that field. He should have enough capi- 
tal to take care of his expected expenses and an additional 
amount so that he can operate even at a loss for some time and 
meet the unexpected emergencies that almost always arise. He 
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must also have the judgment, courage, industry, business ability, 
and foresight to overcome the difficulties he will face. 

There are many small businesses which pay no more than 
the owner would get if he worked for someone else. Some pay 
much less. Some fail entirely. Why, then, does anyone take the 
risk of loss when he could work for someone else and not have 
to worry? There are a number of reasons. Many are willing to 
take the chance of possible failure in return for the possibility 
of a success that will pay them more than working for someone 
else would. Others are willing to take the risk in order to enjoy 
the independence of running their own business. Still others 
feel that there is greater security in their own business, once it 
is firmly established, than in working for someone else. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Make a list of the things that Bob Smith had to do as manager 
of his toy factory, and enter them in your notebook. 

2. Bob's father's investment in the business was $200 for two 
months. His profit amounted to $5. What rate of interest would 
this be per year? 

3. The labor cost in Bob's factory was much greater than the 
cost of materials used. Can you think of a factory where the opposite 
would be true? 

4. Make a list of the things which you think Ernest did in selling 
the toys. 

5. Select some manufacturing plant in your city and see if you 
can learn of at least one person (a) who receives rent for the build- 
ing and grounds; (b) who receives interest on the capital invested 
in equipment, etc.; (c) who is paid for management work; (d) who 
is paid for productive labor; (e) who is paid for advertising and 
selling the product; and (f) who receives a profit. 

6. From what the members of the class know about their com- 
munity, make a comparison between the number of small and large 
businesses, assuming that a small business has not more than 20 
employees. 

7. Interview a woman who owns her own business, to get her 
opinion as to the opportunities for women in starting businesses. 
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29. LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 


How do labor-management relations differ in small and big 
businesses? 

What are labor unions and what are their aims? 

Why is teamwork needed between labor and management? 


Differences in labor-management relations in small and big 
businesses. David Ransome owns a foundry employing between 
90 and 100 men. It is located in a medium-sized town in a 
midwestern state. When Mr. Ransome comes to his plant in 
the morning, the first thing he does is to walk through the 
factory to see that everything is running smoothly. He stops 
here and there for a word with one man or another. 

“Hello, Joe. I saw your son John win the hundred-yard dash 
Saturday over at the field meet. He’s getting to be quite a boy. 
It doesn’t seem any time since you brought him over here to 
show us his first haircut.” 

“Yes, Dave, he’s growing up fast. We hope he'll finish high 
school next year and be ready for a job." 

Or he has a few words with his foreman: “I think we'd better 
take Peter off that job of pouring iron. He's a good man, but 
he's getting too old for that heavy work. Tell him to see George 
over in the shipping department Monday. You might say we 
need someone who knows the business as well as he does as an 
inspector over there." 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
Unions developed as industry became so large that the workers had no 
direct contact with the managers or owners of the plants in which they 
were employed. 

Or Mr. Ransome might say: "How is that new boy coming 
along that we started in on coremaking? . . . That’s good. I 


thought he'd be O.K." 
David Ransome knows every man who works for him. Many 


of them have been with him since he bought the foundry 

twenty-five years ago. They are glad to go on working for him 

because their past dealings with him have shown them that 

he is always on hand and ready to discuss any problems arising 

in the plant and that he will try to solve them. In a small plant 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


Collective bargaining between labor and management is not new in our 
country, but it was not fully recognized by law until the passage of the 
National Labor Relations Act in 1935. 


it is easier for an owner to see the problems of a worker and 
for the worker to see the difficulties of management. However, 
if the owner of a small plant is not interested in seeing the 
problems of his workers, labor relations might not be so good 
as they are in David Ransome's plant. 

A few blocks away from David Ransome's foundry there is 
a large steel mill. It employs several thousand men and is one 
plant of several belonging to a large corporation. The owners 
are stockholders from all parts of the United States. Most of 
them live many hundreds of miles from the plant and have 
never visited it. The men directly connected with running this 
huge mill cannot know the individual workers as well as Mr. 
Ransome knows his. Through their employment and personnel 
departments, however, they try to place each worker in the 
best position for the most favorable running of the plant. The 
management strives for good working conditions and good 
morale among the workers. However, it is difficult to get the 
point of view of the workers since for the most part the per- 
sonal relationship that the worker has with management is 
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with the person directly over him who may be very far re- 
moved from management. 

This condition is not the fault of anyone or of any group 
of persons. It is a result of the mass-production system, which 
we have discussed in other chapters of this book. We have 
learned that mass production can give us many of the goods we 
would be unwilling to do without. But with the benefits come 
some conditions that are not so desirable. For example, modern 
machinery makes possible the employment of large numbers 
of unskilled workers who can be laid off and replaced easily 
because their training is a matter of a few hours. In proportion 
to the large number of employees in mass-production industries, 
there are few skilled workers. Also, the individual worker in a 
large company would be unlikely to have much to say about 
improving wages, hours, and other conditions under which he 
works. Therefore, labor organizations have become important 
as a means of bargaining for workers as a group. 

The nature and aims of labor unions. The idea of the labor 
union is not new. The first instances in the United States in 
which workers formed organizations were in Philadelphia in 
1791. Craft workers, such as the carpenters, the printers, and 
the shoemakers, organized their own groups with a view to re- 
sisting the lowering of wages. Arguments about unions and 
their rights were carried on throughout most of the 1800s. 
But the right of labor to organize was fully recognized by the 
Federal Government with the passage of the National Labor 
Relations Act (the Wagner Act) in 1935. This Act was passed 
in an attempt to develop equality of bargaining power between 
employers and employees and to lessen the causes of labor dis- 
putes that arise in collective bargaining. 

Under this Act employers were not allowed (1) to interfere 
with the right of employees to take part in collective bargain- 
ing; (2) to refuse to bargain collectively; (3) to interfere with 


the formation of a labor union in their company or to try to 
or (4) to discharge or refuse 


influence employees not to join; 
A National 


to hire anyone because he belonged to a union. 
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A member of a union actually belongs to a local union, which in turn is 
a part of a larger national or international union. 


Labor Relations Board was established to se^ that the Act was 
enforced. The Act established the right of the worker to join 
with others in trying to better his condition, and collective 
bargaining now has an important place in American industry. 

"The Wagner Act was criticized by management because it was 
said to grant legal rights to unions which employers did not 
have. Therefore, in 1947 the Labor-Management Relations Act 
(the Taft-Hartley Act) was passed over strong objections by 
organized labor. This Act was intended to prevent unions from 
engaging in unfair practices which interfere with the rights 
of employers. It (1) forbids unions to force workers to join 
them; (2) requires unions to bargain collectively with employ- 
ers; (3) requires unions to file regular reports with the United 
States Department of Labor; and (4) permits employers to 
apply to the Federal courts under certain conditions for in- 
junctions against labor practices which the employers consider 
unfair. 

Kinds of unions. Labor unions are of two kinds: the "hori- 
zontal” union, or trade-union, and the "vertical," or industrial, 
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union. Under the trade-union system each separate occupation 
or group of occupations is organized into a national brother- 
hood, such as the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers or the 
International Typographical Union. The American Federation 
of Labor was originally a federation of trade-unions. It now 
includes more than one hundred national and international 
trade and industrial organizations. 

Under the industrial union system, all workers in a particular 
type of industry are organized into one union without regard 
to their particular occupation. For example, all people, skilled 
and unskilled, working in the coal-mining industry are eligible 
to join the United Mine Workers of America. All those em- 
ployed in the automobile industry may join the International 
Union of the United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural 
Implement Workers. People working in such industries as cloth- 
ing, steel, and textiles are united in the same way. Many of these 
industrial unions are affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (CIO) or with the American Federation of Labor 
(AFL). 

There are also trade-unions and industrial unions which 
do not belong either to the American Federation of Labor or 
to the Congress of Industrial Organizations. These are known 
as "independent" unions. 

Sometimes workers belong to a union made up only of em- 
ployees of the one company for which they work. This type 
of union is called a “company union." Some employers believe 
that more satisfactory agreements can be worked out by this 
type of organization because conditions are different in dif- 
ferent establishments. Agreements can be reached on the basis 
of the particular conditions in each company. Some employers 
and workers believe that these individual agreements can be 
better made without the outside influence of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations or the American Federation of Labor. 
But company unions are largely being replaced by the local of a 
national organization because many workers believe that they 
have less independence in a company union when it comes to 
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bargaining than they would have in a local of a large organiza- 
tion. Also, it is believed that because the officers of a company 
union are employees of the company, there is a danger of their 
being discharged if an employer is displeased with the activities 
of their union, while the officers of the larger groups of unions 
are not dependent for their pay on the employer with whom 
they are bargaining and may discuss problems as freely as they 
wish. Labor leaders generally maintain that, no matter how fair 
an individual employer is in his attitude, employees cannot de- 
pend upon a company union to look out for their interests. 

The extent of union organization. Organized labor is impor- 
tant to us today, if only because of the great number of people 
who are union members. The Directory of Labor Unions in 
the United States, issued by the United States Department of 
Labor in 1950, listed more than 200 national and international 
unions. The combined membership for the United States was 
estimated at 16 million persons. 

'The figure of 16 million union members means that approxi- 
mately one out of every four workers in the nation belongs to 
some union. One out of every six persons over twenty-one years 
of age is a union member. In manufacturing, more than 60 per 
cent of the production workers are governed by union contracts. 
For persons employed in occupations organized by unions, it 
was estimated that 48 per cent were union members. Many 
occupations are 100 per cent unionized. 

The American Federation of Labor reported more than 8 
million members and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
about 6 million. 

Any matter that affects as large a percentage of our popu- 
lation as the 16 million union members must affect the welfare 
of all the rest. These union members, together with their 
families, represent a large proportion of the people of the 
United States. For that reason alone, each of us should be 
interested in learning about organized labor, its aims, its accom- 
plishments, and its operations. 

How a union operates, Representatives of the union and the 
employer meet together and try to reach an agreement on 
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A “strike” is a union's method of forcing employers to meet demands when 
bargaining and mediation fail. 


wages, hours, working conditions, pensions, and other matters. 
Agreements are often made this way. This method of peaceful 
settlement is known as "negotiation." If a bargain cannot be 
reached by negotiation, a method known as "mediation" is 
used—that is, a disinterested third party is called in to aid 
the parties in finding a compromise ground for agreement. If 
this fails, he may get the parties to agree to present their dif- 
ferences to a neutral party to make a binding award—a process 
called "voluntary arbitration." If mediation and arbitration 
fail, the union leaders may find it necessary to call a strike. 

You read and hear so much about strikes that it will be well 
for you to make sure you understand the many terms used in 
discussing them and other labor activities, by studying the 
following definitions: 

Ina strike, the workers stop all work in an effort to force their 
employers to meet their demands. 

A lockout is the opposite of a strike. In a lockout, the em- 
ployers refuse to allow the workers to work until the employers 
terms are met. 

Picketing is the effort of strikers or other interested persons, 
posted near the plant or business place that is on strike, to 
influence other workers to strike or to dissuade prospective 
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customers from patronizing the employers until the workers' 
demands are met. 

In a boycott, workers agree to stop patronizing an employer 
whom they consider unfair to his workers. In a "secondary 
boycott" they refuse to patronize any other businesses that trade 
with the employer they consider unfair. Under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the secondary boycott was declared illegal. 

An injunction is an order issued by a judge telling certain 
persons or groups of persons to do or to stop doing a certain 
thing. For instance, a judge might issue an injunction to halt 
picketing because the employer has claimed and proved that 
this is causing irreparable damage to his business. 'Those who 
disobey an injunction may be found guilty of contempt of 
court and either be fined, put in jail, or both. 

An open shop is a plant which hires both union and non- 
union workers. 

In a union shop, the employer may hire either a union mem- 
ber or a nonunion member, but the nonunion man must join 
the union within a certain period, usually from two to three 
months. Frequently the union agreement requires that union 
men be given preference in hiring. 

Ina closed shop, the employer may hire only union members. 
A nonunion man must first join the union before he may be 
hired. Many closed-shop agreements provide that the employer 
must obtain new workers through the union. If the union is 
unable to provide them, the employer may then obtain them 
elsewhere, but the new workers still must obtain union mem- 
bership before they can be employed. They must also remain 
union members and keep their dues paid up throughout the 
time of their employment. The Taft-Hartley Act made the 
closed shop illegal in plants engaged in activities affecting 
interstate commerce. 

Checkoff is a system under which the employer agrees to take 
the individual employee's union dues out of his pay and turn 
them over to the union. 
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TYPICAL 
LABOR UNION 
CONTRACT 


PT 1 Union 
Shop, Open n Shop, etc. 


In a slowdown, workers do not leave their jobs but decrease 
production in an effort to force the employers to meet their 
demands. 

Union policies are agreed upon at conventions which are 
attended by delegates representing the. individual locals or 
chapters. These delegates develop the course which the national 
or the international union will follow until the next convention. 
The policies are frequently determined by the membership 
through their selection of officers. Those men are named to 
office who have indicated that they favor a certain policy which 
is, in turn, favored by the union membership. Those who want 
a policy with which the membership does not agree find their 
policy vetoed when the membership fails to elect them to office. 

Among the matters taken up at conventions are such con- 
siderations as labor laws, civil rights, housing, relations with 
labor organizations of other countries, and also such economic 
problems affecting workers as employment conditions, infla- 
tion, and the cost of living. 

Between conventions, union newspapers, journals, circulars, 
and other printed material help to keep members up to date 
on policy matters and union activities. 

Unions have concerned themselves with adult education, and 
many provide classes or direct their members to courses which 
may benefit them. Most unions publish their own newspapers 
or journals, and many conduct radio programs. Some operate 
their own radio stations. Unions have entered many fields apart 
from their chief purpose of collective bargaining. Some offer 
life insurance, health benefits, pension plans, recreational facili- 
ties and activities, and credit unions where any union member 
may bank his money at a rate of interest usually higher than 
that offered by other banks and may borrow money more easily 
and with less security required. 

Many unions have set up cooperative stores in which mem- 
bers may buy food, fuel, gasoline, clothing, and many other 
items at a discount. Some have established their own hous- 
ing projects. Labor is interested not only in the actual labor 
problems of its members but also in social welfare, child labor, 
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politics, education, and any other problem which affects work- 
ing people. 

The need for teamwork between labor and management. 
Management needs labor, and labor needs management. Good 
teamwork is necessary if goods are to be produced and general 
living conditions are to be improved. The workers form the 
majority of those who buy goods. If goods are to find a market, 
the workers must have the buying power in the form of enough 
wages to make it possible for them to buy. If the demands of 
workers force wages too high, however, prices must be increased 
to cover costs. If prices go too high, the workers cannot buy, 
and this leads to production cuts and layoffs. There are many 
examples of good cooperation between management and labor. 

Progressive management is working today with farseeing 
labor leaders in an effort to arrive at contracts that provide 
the worker with the best possible wages and working conditions 
and at the same time give business an opportunity to make a 
fair profit. Many companies are now writing pension plans and 
other social benefits into their contracts with unions. 

Progressive labor leaders, in turn, realize their responsibilities 
in educating labor to an understanding of the principles which 
govern wages, prices, cost of production, and the responsibilities 
of management and labor to each other. They make information 
available in the form of books and pamphlets to the union 
membership to promote better understanding among them of 
the world in which they live and work. 

The Government is cooperating more and more with man- 
agement and labor to bring about better labor relations and 
reduce the causes of labor disturbances. For example, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics helps by providing information on 
the cost of living, among other factors, which helps both man- 
agement and labor to reach fair agreements. 

The federal and state governments stand ready to provide 
trained and impartial mediators to help adjust the differences 
between the unions and the employers to the satisfaction of 
both or to suggest arbitration. 
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Both management and labor are helped, too, by the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship in the United States Department of Labor, 
which has 200 offices distributed throughout the nation. This 
service helps industry and labor in setting up and operating 
apprentice programs in the various skilled trades. 

The entire problem of the relationship of labor and manage- 
ment is always with us. It is a problem about which many 
people have decided opinions in favor of one side or the other. 
Therefore, it is necessary for you as good citizens to try to 
look at the facts on both sides of every labor question which 
comes to your attention and to develop the ability to make fair 
and impartial judgments. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


l. List in your notebook all the ways you know of in which 
labor disputes could be settled. 

2. Do policemen and firemen have as much right to strike as 
workers in a factory? 

3. What groups of workers in your community are organized? 

4. If anyone in the class has attended a labor-union meeting, 
have him tell the rest of the class about it. 

5. If there has been a strike in your community lately, try to find 
out the reasons management gave for not settling the dispute before 
à strike was called, the reasons the workers gave for striking, how 
the families of the strikers were taken care of, what the outcome 
of the strike was, and whether the community suffered from the 
Strike. 

6. Find out if there has been recent national or state legislation 
concerning labor and unions, and report to the class. 

7. Collect items from the newspapers and make a bulletin-board 
display of articles and pictures having to do with employers and 
employee organizations. 


BOOKS TO READ 


Bagley, William C., and Perdew, Richard M.: Understanding Eco- 
nomics. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1951, Chap. 
XXIII. 
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Capen, Louise I.: Being a Citizen. American Book Company, New 
York, 1947, Chap. 14. 

Smith, Augustus H.: Economics for Our Times. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1953, Part V. 


OTHER READING 


Brief History of the American Labor Movement (Bulletin No. 
1000), Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Dept. of Labor, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 1950. 
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30. WORKING CONDITIONS 


What are good working conditions? 

What are some of the dangers to guard against? 

What special efforts have been made to protect workers? 

Who should take the responsibility for good working con- 
ditions? 


What are good working conditions? Did it ever occur to you 
that a great deal of attention is given to providing favorable 
conditions for your work in school? Your health, your comfort, 
your safety, and your convenience have been considered in 
planning, equipping, and operating the school building. Engi- 
neer and janitor service are provided to keep the building well 
ventilated, heated, clean, safe, and comfortable. Occasional fire 
drills are held. Rooms are arranged conveniently. Books, maps, 
blackboards, projectors are provided in order to make your 
Schoolwork easier and more effective. Good working conditions 
for people who work in stores, offices, and factories are just as 
necessary if the workers are to be comfortable, safe, healthy, 
and able to do good work in their jobs. 

The United States Department of Labor has made studies 
and set standards to be followed that provide for good working 
conditions in various occupations. Many of these regulations 
are concerned with good lighting, heating, ventilation, sanitary 
washrooms, rest rooms, and safety. Some states have established 
laws in keeping with these standards. Inspectors are appointed 
by the State Department of Labor to see that the laws are carried 
Out. Of course, regulations differ for different kinds of work. 
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courtesy Restaurant Management 


Many large concerns maintain cafeterias for their employees where food 
may be obtained at cost. 


One set of regulations might be necessary in mining, and a 
different set might be enforced in a canning factory. 

Good employers are interested in providing good working 
conditions, and they follow the standards set up. In earlier times, 
employers thought that they were doing all that was necessary 
if they provided the tools to work with and a sheltered place 
for working. Then they found that it paid to furnish enough 
heat to keep the workers comfortable; they discovered that, 
if they provided enough light so that workers could work with- 
out eyestrain in clear and cloudy weather alike, the work was 
better; and they found that workers who were given rest periods 
and comfortable lounges for relaxing and reading were healthier 
and happier and better workers. 

A great deal of attention has been given to the arrangement 
of machinery in factories, the supplying of tools and materials, 
and the removal of the finished product in such a way as to 
save the time of the workers. This improves production in the 
factory, and it also makes working conditions better for em- 
ployees. Gradually many improvements have been made until 
now most modern plants have excellent physical working con- 
ditions. 
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For the health of the worker, a plant must be clean and. must have proper 
lighting, adequate heating, and good ventilation. 


COURTESY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


For the safety of the worker, a plant must provide necessary devices and 
precautionary measures to prevent accidents. 


But besides the conditions we have been discussing, there are 
still others less easy to describe. They do not have to do with 
the worker's convenience, health, and comfort, but they affect 
his happiness and satisfaction in his work as well as his efficiency. 
In other words, they help or hinder what is called the “morale” 
of a person or a group. We say that the morale of a schoolroom 
is good when teacher and students are working together agree- 
ably and pleasantly for the good.of all. In the same way, the 
morale of a factory or other business is good if employer and 
workers are working together with good feeling and confidence 
in each other for the success of the business, realizing that all 
are benefited when there is such cooperation. On the other 
hand, the morale of a factory is bad when the employer is in- 
considerate of his workers, when he drives or nags them in 
their work, and when he thinks they are trying to take advan- 
tage of him at every turn. Then, too, the morale may be poor 
if the workers are constantly finding fault with the way they 
are treated and are suspicious that their employer is trying to 
take advantage of them. 

Good working conditions, then, are conditions that are favor- 
able to the health, safety, comfort, convenience, and content- 
ment of the worker in his work. 

Dangers to guard against. There are a number of kinds of 
work which involve unusual health hazards or more than the 
usual possibility of accidents. Special provisions are made to 
protect the worker in such occupations. 

Occupational diseases. A number of trades are sometimes 
described as "dust trades.” Renovating rugs and mattresses, 
manufacturing clothing and furs, flour and corn milling, to- 
bacco manufacturing, and marble cutting and stonecutting are 
some examples of trades in which dust is a health hazard. People 
in these trades need to guard against tuberculosis caused by 
the constant breathing in of dust. 

Such trades as painting, typesetting, and plumbing involve 
danger from lead poisoning. In the matchmaking industry, an 
ailment known as “phossy jaw” used to be very common. It was 
caused by the phosphorus used in making matches. This disease 
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Although figures on losses due to industrial accidents are not complete, 
estimates made in recent years show that the losses are surprisingly large. 


has been done away with to a great extent since laws were 
passed prohibiting the use of the phosphorus which caused the 
disease. 

Radioactive substances—radium, for example—may cause dis- 
abling conditions unless safeguards are used. 

Laws are constantly being passed to protect workers from 
occupational diseases, but with new discoveries, inventions, and 
methods, new diseases arise. Medical authorities are alert to 
discover and work against diseases of this kind. 

Accidents. Industrial accidents are important occupational 
hazards. It has been estimated that in the United States some- 
one at work is injured every sixteen seconds and someone is 
killed or permanently crippled every four minutes. This hap- 
pens in spite of the fact that laws have been passed requiring 
the guarding of machine shafts and gears and other dangerous 
equipment. Besides the numerous accidents caused by machin- 
ery, there are many that result from dark stairways, unprotected 
elevator shafts, wet floors, loose articles on the floors, and 
countless other causes. It is interesting to note that a large 
number of accidents occur in the occupations in which ma- 
chinery is not the foremost danger. Accidents occur in the 
fishing industries, in loading ships, in lumbering, and in the 
building trades. In these cases serious injury may be caused 
by falling, by lifting heavy objects, or by being struck by falling 
objects. It has been found in many such cases that rest periods 
help to reduce accidents, since many of them seem to be caused 
by the worker's being too tired. 

In one year it cost labor and management $334 billion for 
industrial accidents. It has been suggested by the United States 
Department of Labor that labor and management in every 
establishment, small or large, form a joint committee to work 
on the improvement of safety conditions. This is the program 
suggested: 


1. Investigate every accident. 

2. Build up data on causes of accidents, costs of accidents, etc. 

3. Develop safe practices and rules needed in any particular 
plant. 
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4. Inspect plants to find any hazardous conditions or unsafe 

work methods. 

Recommend changes and additions to do away with hazards. 

Give workers safety and first-aid training courses. 

. Advertise safety and sell the safety program to the workers. 

. Have the labor-management committee hold regular meet- 
ings. 


eras 


Special efforts to protect workers. We still have large losses 
in life, time, and money resulting from accidents, and we still 
have many poor conditions under which people work. However, 
great strides are made each year by government, labor, and 
management in providing the laws and conditions which will 
bring about protection for the workers and provide payment 
to those who are injured or become ill or disabled because of 
conditions connected with their jobs. 

Compensation laws. Workmen’s compensation acts, passed by 
state legislatures, require employers to insure their employees 
so that if they are injured while at work they will receive a 
certain amount of compensation per week while they are dis- 
abled. If death occurs as a result of an accident, the laws usually 
provide for a sum of money to be paid to the victim’s family. 
Also, in general, it is recognized that workers who suffer indus- 
trial diseases should receive compensation. Compensation is 
just as important to the worker who suffers from an occupa- 
tional disease as it is to the victim of an industrial accident. 
A worker may be able to protect himself from dangerous 
machinery, but he may not always be able to identify and 
control dangerous fumes, dusts, and gases. Before laws were 
passed, if a worker was injured and sued his employer for 
damage, he had to prove that the employer was negligent. Under 
a compensation law, the cost of injuries is considered to be a 
part of the expense of production. 

Every state has a workmen’s compensation law, but almost 
no two states have laws which are alike. Only 16 states have 
laws which compel an employer to carry insurance covering 
Occupational hazards. In some states employers are compelled 
to take out compensation insurance only for employees en- 
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gaged in hazardous work. In some states the employer may 
decide whether to carry insurance at all or whether to take the 
risk of law suits in case of accidents. 

How long a worker shall wait for his compensation and 
how much payment he shall receive differ in different states. 
In general, the waiting period is seven days and the payment 
received is one-half to two-thirds of his regular wages. 

Compensation laws are changing constantly. Many states are 
attempting to improve the provisions of their laws so that 
workers will have more protection. It is well for workers to 
find out more about the compensation laws of their own state, 
so that they will know what protection they may receive in 
case of accident or illness caused by working conditions. The 
map on the opposite page shows how states vary in providing 
compensation for accidents and occupational disease. 

Provisions for the health and welfare of workers. Many organ- 
izations try to protect the health of their workers by requiring 
physical examinations of new workers, so that a diseased person 
will not bring a disease among other workers and so that a 
worker will not be given a job for which he is not physically 
fitted. Medical departments offer emergency treatment in case 
of injury and give advice on various matters of health. Some 
companies provide free medical and dental service, and it is 
à common practice in companies to offer group health and 
accident insurance to their workers. 

Labor unions have worked through collective bargaining to 
obtain better health and welfare plans. For example, contracts 
now exist between employers and unions by which employees 
pay for insurance covering accidents, sickness, medical and sur- 
gical care, and death benefits. The benefits provided usually 
consist of weekly sick and accident payments, hospital expenses, 
and costs of surgical and medical care. Also many unions and 
employers have adopted retirement-fund programs for workers. 

Many plans are paid for entirely by the employer. If the 
Worker contributes from his wages or the union contributes 
from its fund, the agreement usually states that the employer 
will contribute a certain percentage of his payroll. More and 
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more, however, the employer pays the entire cost, recognizing 
the value of such a program to the welfare of his organization. 

Responsibility for good working conditions. Employers do 
not always find it possible to provide ideal working conditions 
in all respects. It may be necessary, for financial reasons, to do 
without some of the desired conveniences until the business is 
older and stronger. Nevertheless, it is the employer's respon- 
sibility to see to it that working conditions meet the require- 
ments of the law. Employers spend thousands of dollars to set 
up rest rooms, first-aid rooms, cafeterias, athletic grounds; 
to arrange entertainment and motion-picture shows for recrea- 
tion; and to establish pension and compensation funds. They 
realize that all these things help the worker to be more com- 
fortable, better satisfied, and able to do better work. 

On the other hand, the workers also have responsibilities 
for working conditions in their places of employment. It is 
their duty to use the safety devices provided and to observe 
faithfully the safety and sanitary rules which the management 
announces. It is a practice in some large plants to provide 
motion pictures or lectures to explain to the workers the need 
for such safety precautions. Accidents often occur because the 
worker has become so accustomed to machinery, to dust and 
gases, or to acids and chemicals that he no longer thinks about 
the possible danger and grows careless. 

No one should be more interested than the workers them- 
selves in making their working conditions as good and whole- 
some as possible. They should guard their own and other 
workers’ health and comfort. They should at the same time 
be considerate of the employer's difficulties and maintain a fair 
attitude in judging existing conditions. Much of the labor turn- 
over is caused by dissatisfaction with working conditions rather 
than with the work itself, so it is well to find out about these 
conditions before seeking employment with a firm. And it 
would be wise, also, to change employers if conditions seriously 
endanger one’s physical or moral health, happiness, or whole- 
some attitude toward work. 
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Most large companies today maintain a medical department for emergen- 
cies, examinations, and advice on health matters. 


courtesy Business Week 


Many companies also provide recreational facilities for the employees, 
giving them an opportunity to take part in competitive sports and other 
group activities after work. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


l. Find out and report to the class what is done in some plant 
or store in your city (a) for the health of the workers; (b) for their 
safety; and (c) in order to maintain good morale among them. 

2. Find out what is done for the comfort of telephone operators 
by the telephone company of your city. 

3. List the ways in which the time spent on health work in a 
factory benefits the worker, the employer, and the community. 

4. What precautions are taken in your school shops and labora- 
tories to guard against accidents, infections, etc.? 

5. Find out what regulations there are in your state with regard 
to factory inspection and workmen's compensation. 

6. Bring to class any articles which you find during the week in 
newspapers or magazines that give accounts of accidents to workers 
at work or of occupational diseases. 


BOOKS TO READ 


Bagley, William C., and Perdew, Richard M.: Understanding Eco- 


nomics. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1951, Chap. 
XXIII, pp. 472-473. 


Capen, Louise L: Being a Citizen. American Book Company, New 
York, 1947, Chap. 15, pp. 413-420. 

Smith, Augustus H.: Economics for Our Times. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1953, pp. 372-379. 
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31. HOW WORKERS ARE PAID 


Why are people so interested in wages? 

What are some of the factors that determine wages? 
What methods are used in paying for work done? 

What are some of the efforts made to adjust wages fairly? 


People's interest in wages. The following conversation took 
place between two workers on the bus: 

“Hello, Tom. I haven't seen you since you worked at Stevens 
Brothers. Where are you working now?" 

“Oh, I'm over with Green and Company. Stevens didn't pay 
enough to suit me." 

“That’s right. I left them, too, because of low wages. Have 
you heard what they're paying at the new axle plant?" 

"No, but I'm going over there to find out." 

Conversations similar to this are common when friends meet. 
Payment for one's work is properly a matter of great concern. 
It is quite right to want to know what payment may be expected 
for the work you are to do, for a great many important things 
will depend upon it. The kind of home you will be able to 
have, the comforts that can be provided for the family, the 
educational advantages that can be offered to the children, and 
the provision it is possible to make for old age are some of 
these things. 

But in considering what occupation to choose, pay should not 
be the only deciding factor. As was discussed in Part One, the 
most important consideration is whether a job fits your interests 
and abilities and whether it will bring you satisfaction. 
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Payment for one's work is properly a matter of great concern, but it 
should not be of greater concern than the satisfaction of being in a job 
that you like and can do well. 


Then, too, a worker must not forget that during the first 
few years of employment working for low wages in a job which 
offers good opportunity to learn and to advance in the kind 
of work he wants to do in later years is better than receiving 
high wages for work which does not offer these advantages. 
One boy quit the job of machinist apprentice to become a lathe 
hand just because a lathe hand in the same shop was making 
more money than he was. He did not stop to think that, in his 
first job, after four years he would have become a machinist 
at better wages than lathe hands receive. Besides, he would 
then have had a skilled trade with more regular work and a 
better opportunity for promotion than a lathe hand can expect. 

Another thing about which a worker should be concerned 
is that his work shall be done in such a way as to be worth the 
pay. Whatever the job is, the worker owes this to himself and 
his employer. And promotion comes more surely and quickly 
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to those who are really earning 
their money. As a successful 
businessman has said, "Every 
man should make up his mind 
that if he expects to succeed he 
must give an honest return for 
the other man's dollar." 

Factors that determine pay. 
Why should the pay for the 
same labor be different at dif- 
ferent times and in different 
places? Why, for instance, may 
a worker in a small commu- 
nity receive less money for the 
same work than a worker in a 
large city? What do risk, spe- 
cial abilities, and skills have 
to do with wages? These and 
many others are questions con- 
cerning wages which every 
worker needs to think about 
in choosing and training for a 
job. 

Supply and demand of la- 
bor. We hear about supply 
and demand when we are dis- 
cussing the prices of goods, but 
the law of supply and demand 
applies also to wages for labor. 
Just as the price of strawber- 
ries is higher when they are 
Scarce, pay may vary for cer- 
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Workers engaged in occupations 
involving great risks, unusual physi- 
cal strength, or a special kind of 
training and ability usually receive 
better pay than other workers. 


tain kinds of work according to the need for it at the time 
or the people available who can do it. If there are only a 
few masons and carpenters in a community where a great many 


houses need to be built, then the pay that these workers, wi 


ill 


be able to get will be higher than in another community 
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where very little building is going on and where there are 
a great many workers to do it. In a recent survey made of 
salaries of office workers in the East and in the West, vari- 
ations in rates of pay ranged from $4 to $8 a week. The prin- 
cipal reason for this difference appeared to be the difference 
in the supply in relation to the demand for office workers in 
the two regions. 

The purchasing power of wages. There is often a decided 
difference between real wages and the actual money received. 
By real wages is meant the value of the wages in terms of what 
ean be purchased with them. For example, people who received 
$2,000 in 1940 could buy much more food, clothing, and other 
goods than they could with $2,000 in 1950. That is, the real 
value of the $2,000 in purchasing power was greater in 1940. 
The lad who worked for 50 cents a day in 1800 had more for his 
money than the boy who works for 50 cents an hour now. In 
the same way, one may get higher wages in a large city than in 
a small town, but the cost of living is greater in the large city, 
so that actually the wages may buy no more and possibly not so 
much as in the smaller place. 

To get recognition for the difference between real wages 
and the actual money received is one of the aims of the labor 
unions in their bargaining with employers. Some contracts have 
been made by which wages paid are related to the cost of 
living and go up or down along with the rise or fall of prices 
of food, clothing, and shelter. 

Other factors influencing pay. Pay also differs according to 
the amount of training needed to qualify for the work. For 
example, a skilled carpenter, who must have several years' 
training in order to do his work, is paid better than a newsboy, 
who can learn his work in a very short time. 

Here are some additional reasons why one kind of work pays 
better than another: (1) It may involve greater risk. (2) It may 
call for unusual physical strength or endurance. (3) It may be 
especially disagreeable. (4) It may require a special type of per- 
sonality. or ability. (5) It may demand originality, leadership, 
and ability to plan and manage well. Length of service with a 
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Surveys made of incomes 
indicate that the more edu- 
cation you have, the more 
money you are likely to 
receive—especially after 35. 
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company is another factor which sometimes affects one's pay, 
older employees being paid more than younger ones doing the 
same work. 

Methods of payment for work. Employers use many different 
methods of paying workers. 

A common method of payment is at a fixed rate per hour, 
actual payment being made at the end of the week. Workers 
in most of the trades, such as carpenters and plumbers, are paid 
in this way. Time and a half for overtime and double time 
for holidays and Sundays is given in many occupations in which 
workers are paid by the hour. 

Another usual method is payment by the piece, or by the 
amount of product turned out. Many factory workers receive 
Wages in this way; for example, girls packing olives in bottles 
are paid a fixed amount for each bottle of a given size. The 
pieceworker usually receives his pay at the end of each week. 

Some workers receive a fixed amount for the year, called a 
"salary." Payment in this case is made either once a month, 
every two weeks, or once a week. Other workers get a fixed 
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BASIC TYPES OF WAGE PAYMENTS 
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Time Wages 
(Per Hour, Day or Week) 


Premium or Bonus Plan Group Piece Rates 
(Reward for Production Above Normal) (Paid for Total Units Produced by Group) 


Grant BY GRAPHICS IURE NYC 
Most wages are paid according to one of these plans. How are most white- 
collar workers and professional people paid? 


rate per month or per week. Many stenographers and other 
clerical workers are paid a fixed weekly salary. 

Sometimes workers get a commission in addition to their 
regular wages. For example, if the average sales made by the 
workers in a department of a large store were $75 per day, 
every worker who sold more than this quota of goods would 
have an extra amount added to the day's wages. This sum is 
figured on a percentage basis and is called a “commission.” 
The purpose of this system is to encourage the capable workers 
to do more than the average and to pay them for it. Also there 
are many salesmen who work more independently and whose 
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wages consist only of a commission on the goods they sell plus 
their actual expenses. Very often such a salesman has to wait 
until his orders are shipped before he receives his commissions. 

The bonus plan, providing for a payment beyond the regular 
earnings, is also used as an incentive to encourage good workers 
or to keep good employees. It is also used to encourage higher 
production by an entire group, when the standard of output 
is based on the work of all members. 

The profit-sharing plan is used by some companies. Under 
this plan, workers receive a share in the annual profits of the 
company in addition to regular wages. The regular earnings 
of a worker and his length of service with the company are 
usually taken into account in determining his share in the 
profits. 

Still other methods of payment for work are those of the 
doctor, who charges a fee for each call upon his patient; of 
the architect, who gets a certain percentage of the cost of the 
building he plans; and of the lawyer, who bills his client 
according to the time required and the importance of his case. 

More and more employers are now giving vacations with pay 
and instituting pension plans. In fact, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has ruled that an employer must bargain with his 
workers on pension and retirement plans if they request it. 
The pension or retirement pay set aside each year is considered 
as compensation in calculating the yearly income of the worker. 

Efforts to adjust wages fairly. Much thought and time are 
given by both workers and management in trying to solve the 
problems of fair wages and of how much of the proceeds of a 
business should go to the worker and how much to the em- 
ployer. Collective bargaining between unions and management 
strives to iron out some of these difficulties regarding pay, as 
has been shown in Chapter 29, “Labor-Management Relations.” 

The Wage and Hour Act. Our national government has taken 
a part in the wage-hour problem by passing such laws as the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, or the “Wage and Hour Act,” as it 
is usually called. While this law applies only to companies that 
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are engaged in interstate commerce, it tends to affect wages 
and hours in other companies also. 

This law, among other things, puts a floor, or lower limit, 
under wages and a ceiling, or upper limit, over the number 
of hours that constitute a week's work, after which time and 
a half the regular rate must be paid. 

In the past, many workers worked long hours at low wages. 
The Wage and Hour Act helped not only the workers but also 
those employers who wanted to give their workers fair treat- 
ment. It helped workers by giving them better wage and hour 
standards. It gave jobs to the unemployed, since additional 
workers were required to do part of the work formerly done 
by regular workers in their longer hours of work. It helped 
fair-minded employers by doing away with the unfair competi- 
tion of employers who tried to make money under poor labor 
conditions. This law is especially helpful to low-paid, unorgan- 
ized workers. 

Up to the time the law was passed, there were thousands of 
workers employed at less than 25 cents per hour, and work 
weeks of 60 hours were not uncommon. The law gradually 
brought the minimum wage up to 40 cents per hour. In 1950 
this was increased to 75 cents per hour. The ceiling for hours 
was fixed at 8 per day and 40 per week, with at least time-and-a- 
half pay for overtime. 

A guaranteed annual wage. The ordinary way used to esti- 
mate a worker's wages is by the amount he receives per hour, 
day, or week. This is often misleading. A man might earn $10 
per day for 200 days. His annual wage would be $2,000 for 
that year. Another man might earn only $8 per day, but if 
he worked 300 days, his annual wage would be $2,400. Thus 
the second man, at a lower daily wage, would have $400 more 
per year. 

There are now some companies throughout the country that 
calculate wages on an annual basis and pay a guaranteed annual 
wage. Some of these companies guarantee wages for 40 weeks 
and some for a full 52 weeks, with full-time hours and pay. 
Under this system, managers plan production at a level through- 
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The average pay received by college men is about twice that of the median 
income of all American men. College women, however, do not make as 
much as college men. Do you think there should be equal pay for equal 
work, whether the person is a man or a woman? 


out the year that eliminates the need for layoffs when the season 
of low demand for their goods occurs. It gives a feeling of more 
security to the worker, because he knows he will not be laid off. 

For the management it may mean less labor turnover, be- 
cause workers are more likely to want to stay with their jobs 
under this plan. It often means less overtime, which is costly. 
However, many economic problems present obstacles that 
would need to be overcome before any such plan could be 
generally adopted by industry. 

Equal pay for equal work. Every fourth worker in our coun- 
try is a woman. Many of these women do the same work that 
men do, but in the past they have not, in most cases, been paid 
an equal wage for it. Most of these women support themselves 
and their dependents. Sometimes they are mothers working for 
their children, or daughters supporting ill or aged parents. Since 
many women are the only wage carners in their families, the 
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living standards of a large group of citizens are lowered if 
women are paid less than men. 

"Those who favor equal pay for men and women believe that, 
aside from the justice of it, it is a safeguard against hiring 
women at a low rate of pay to replace men whose rate of pay is 
higher. 

The National War Labor Board ruled during World War II 
that women's wage rates should be equal to those of men doing 
the same work. At the present time, several states have passed 
equal pay laws, and in many states legislation is brought up 
at each session of the state legislature in an attempt to give 
equal pay to women for equal work. Most unions include an 
equal-pay clause in their collective bargaining contracts, with 
the same seniority rights for men and women. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1, List, with the help of the class, 25 different jobs and the 
average amount of the wages paid for each. Give reasons for the 
differences in amount. 

2. Why does child labor tend to bring down the wages of older 
people? If you have worked, tell the class what you did and how 
much you were paid. Does this suggest an answer to the above 
question? 

3. Usually high wages are paid for work that involves any of the 
following: (a) responsibility; (b) talent; (c) a large amount of train- 
ing and experience; (d) danger to the workers. Name at least two 
jobs to illustrate each condition. 

4, Name three occupations you know of in which workers are 
paid (a) by piecework, (b) by the hour, (c) by a yearly salary. 

5. Divide your class into two sections, one section to find argu- 
ments for payment for work by the piece and the other section to 
find arguments for payment by time. Discuss the problem with 
people who are working and then have a class discussion. 

6. Do you know of any jobs in which women are paid less than 
men for doing the same work? What reasons might there be for this 
difference? 

7. What laws does your state have concerning wages? 

8. Hold a class discussion as to the effect that labor unions have 
had on wages. 
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32. JOB CHANGES AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Why do people change jobs? 

When may a change of jobs be desirable? 

Why do many people have periods of unemployment? 

What are the effects of unemployment? 

How does our government help the unemployed? 

What can you do to guard against possible unemployment in 
the future? 


Some reasons why people change jobs. When Margaret Allen 
left school at seventeen, she found a job as a stock girl in a 
department store. The firm employing her was interested in 
securing wide-awake boys and girls who had ability to work 
up in the business. They had a well-planned system of promo- 
tion by which many of their workers had succeeded in climbing, 
step by step, to better positions. 

But Margaret held the job only a few weeks before she be- 
came dissatisfied. She thought the work was tiresome and the 
Wages were too small. She knew some other girls who were 
making higher wages on piecework in a shoe factory, so she 
left her department-store job to take a job in the shoe factory. 

But she soon decided that she did not like the conditions 
under which she had to work in the shoe factory. The noise 
of machinery, standing, and doing the same thing all day did 
not appeal to her..She decided.store work was not so bad after 
all and obtained a job selling hosiery in a clothing store. A few 
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You will be more satisfied 
to stay on a job longer if 

, you have considered your 
fitness for the job before 
taking it. 
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months later, however, the clothing store failed. Margaret next 
went to work in a button factory, but soon changed to a steel 
plant, where the girls were being paid high wages. However, 
she didn't like the foreman and was shortly looking for another 
job. 

At tne end of a year, Margaret was still an untrained worker. 
She had held a lot of jobs, but had not learned to do any work 
well. As an untrained worker she could not obtain any better 
wages than when she started out. Margaret's experience is not 
unusual. Studies by a number of organizations have shown that 
many workers are like Margaret. Workers changing from one 
job to another cause what is known as “labor turnover." Labor 
turnover is an expense and a loss to both employers and workers. 

Lack of training. None of the jobs Margaret held required 
much skill or training. Investigation has shown that changes 
are most numerous among untrained workers. In one factory 
there were 10 times as many changes among the untrained 
workers as among the trained. Many workers quit before com- 
pleting even a brief period of training on the job. 
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The longer a person stays in a job, the longer he is likely 
to stay. More changes are made during the first week or two of 
employment thàn at any other time, as shown in the following 
table: 

Percentage of People Leaving the Employment 
of Fourteen Establishments 


Percentage 
Length of Service Leaving 
One week or under. ........ 21.4 
1 week to 2 weeks. ......... 15:2 
2 weeks to 1 month......... 14.5 
1 month to 3 months... 17.0 
5 months to 6 months. . 11.0 


6 months to 1 year. .... e 8.5 


1 year to 2 years....... 6.6 
2 years to 3 years. ..... 24 
3 years to 5 years. . .... 1:9. 
5 years and over........... 1.5 


You will see from this table that more than one-half of those 
who left did so in the first month of employment. One reason 
why changes are so frequent during the first few weeks on a 
job is that many people do not consider their fitness for a job 
before they take it. Even though they are fitted, however, they 
do not always give themselves an opportunity to become ad- 
justed to the new work, and learn whether they really would 
like it, before some whim or trivial matter causes them to 
change. 

Discharge. Surprisingly enough, study has shown that only 
one worker out of six who leave jobs does so because he is 
discharged. The other five leave for reasons similar to those that 
influenced Margaret. Employers don’t like to discharge workers 
as long as they have work for them to do, because of the expense 
of hiring and training new workers. Some years ago, authorities 
on labor turnover estimated that the cost of filling a worker’s 
place averaged between $50 and $100. No doubt the cost is 
higher now. The actual cost varies according to the kind of 
work and the type of organization. A company in a large city 
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A new worker is an expense to an employer until he has been trained and 
has had some experience. Therefore, employers do not want to discharge 
workers unless they are forced to do so. 


found it necessary to employ 2,500 girls in one year to fill 
vacancies in its staff of 3,500. The company estimated the cost 
of replacing an experienced worker at $75. Here are some of 
the items that must be considered in employing a new worker: 


1. Someone has to take time to teach the new worker how to 
do the job. Both the new worker and the teacher have to 
be paid during this training period. 

2. The new worker cannot do so much work in a day as an 


experienced employee. 
3. New workers waste more material and break or damage more 


equipment than experienced workers. 
4. Inexperienced workers cause more accidents in factories 


where machinery is used. 


It is just good business for an employer to avoid discharging 
an employee unless it becomes quite necessary. 
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Employer's failure. Some workers change jobs because em- 
ployers do not remedy conditions that tend to cause labor turn- 
over. Employment studies show that much changing of jobs 
might be avoided by careful selection of the right worker for 
the job and by providing proper working conditions. Most large 
companies hire specially trained personnel workers whose busi- 
ness it is to help new workers fit into their jobs and find satis- 
faction in their work. 

Job changes are sometimes desirable. There are times, of 
course, when a worker gains by changing jobs. Usually this is 
true, however, only if he has a definite plan in mind, a goal 
toward which he is working, and a program for reaching that 
goal. Sometimes there is value in working for several different 
employers to increase one's experience and training in a certain 
field. Perhaps there is an opportunity to go into work for which 
the person is better fitted, work in which he can progress and 
be better satisfied. But it is well to be sure that the change will 
be for the better. It is unfortunate to change jobs, as Margaret 
did, only to find out that the drawbacks of the new job out- 
weigh its advantages. 

A young man whose goal was to have his own restaurant 
picked out several of the best restaurants in his city. He then 
went to work for each one long enough to learn its methods. 
By the time he was ready to go into business for himself, he 
had a complete knowledge of the restaurant business and the 
most successful methods of operating it. 

Before leaving one job, howevef; the worker should consider 
several matters carefully. Has he been on the job long enough 
to know thoroughly its advantages and disadvantages? Has he 
gained all the skill and experience that job offers? Has he 
investigated the next job thoroughly? Is it a step toward his 
final goal? Is he completely prepared for it? Above all, he should 
En another job definitely in view before leaving the one he 

as. 

When leaving any job, for whatever reason, it is best to do 
so as pleasantly as possible. The worker may be dissatisfied. 
He may consider his employer unfair. But "telling him off" 
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will not help. On the other hand, the worker who leaves 
pleasantly loses nothing by it. He leaves a good reputation 
behind him, and his former employer's recommendation may 
help him get the kind of job he wants at some future time. 

Periods of unemployment. Closely related to changing jobs 
is the problem of unemployment. At all times there are some 
people who, for one reason or another, are out of work. The 
number changes from month to month. It is true, also, that 
most workers go through one or more periods of unemployment 
during their working lives. Then there are times when large 
numbers of people, through no fault of their own, experience 
long periods of unemployment. Let us note here some of the 
reasons for extensive unemployment. 

Unemployment caused by a business depression. 'The most 
serious cause of large-scale unemployment is what is known 
as a general business depression. By this we mean a time when 
business slows down and people buy fewer things than usual. 
In a severe depression only the most necessary articles are 
bought. This means that many factories are obliged to lay 
off part of their workers, or close down altogether, because of 
little demand for their products. People out of work cannot 
buy from the stores as usual, so fewer salespeople are needed. 
A kind of partial paralysis gradually spreads throughout busi- 
ness and industry. After a time this condition is followed by 
gradual improvement until, finally, business conditions are good 
again. It is much like the swinging of a pendulum first in one 
direction and then in the other direction. During the great 
business depression of the 1930s, millions of people were un- 
employed for months at a time. Notwithstanding persistent 
efforts on their part, they could not find work. At such times, 
young people seeking their first jobs find it especially difficult 
to get started in any occupation. 

Technological unemployment. Another reason, quite differ: 
ent from business depressions, why workers go through periods 
of unemployment is the introduction of laborsaving machinery 
and methods. This is called technological unemployment, be- 
cause it is caused by technical improvements in industry. Many 
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illustrations might be given of a single machine's taking over 
the work formerly done by a large number of men, thus throw- 
ing these men out of work. Years ago nails were made by hand. 
One man heated the iron, shaped it on the anvil with his 
hammer, and then put a head on it, Working his hardest, he 
could turn out only a few nails in a 12-hour day. There were 
many nail workers. According to report, nails were so expensive 
that old houses were sometimes burned so that the nails in them 
could be reclaimed. Then machinery was developed that turned 
out nails by the thousands. The new nails were cheap. No one 
would pay che price of the old hand-wrought nails any more, 
The nail workers lost their jobs because a machine could do 
their work much more quickly and at less cost. 

It has been estimated that in one ten-year period 32 of every 
100 men working in manufacturing industries were displaced 
by inventions of laborsaving machinery. Twenty-seven of these 
men were transferred, with comparatively short periods of un- 
employment, to other jobs because this was a time of great 
prosperity. The remaining five had to look a long while for 
new jobs. Some of them were out of work for months and then 
were obliged to take jobs inferior to those formerly held, 

On the other hand, the introduction of new machines and 
methods has created new occupations and has actually increased 
the number of workers in some fields. *It has been estimated 
that one product of the machine age, the automobile, has made 
jobs for about 8 million people in the United States, The real 
problem resulting from laborsaving machines and methods is 
one of temporary unemployment during the change from one 
type of work to another. However, older workers suffer most 
in these changes, because employers are less ready to hire them. 
In some cases an entire community or geographical area suffers 
from a change of this kind. 

Seasonal unemployment. Workers in certain industries expect 
to be unemployed, or to work at something else, part of each 
year, because of the seasonal nature of these industries, The 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables is an illustration, 
Some companies engaged in seasonal industries make other 
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On the other hand, countless new jobs are being created by scientific re- 
search and the development of new products. 


products in slack seasons, thus giving employment to their 
workers throughout the year. For example, a company that was 
organized to manufacture Christmas cards, seals, and similar 
holiday-season goods developed a business of making other 
greeting cards, shipping tags, labels, etc. In this way they kept 
their employees busy the year round, to the advantage of both 
the company and the workers. 

Unemployment for other reasons. Sometimes there is un- 
employment in one city or area and a shortage of workers in 
another. Some who are out of work move to the community 
where they can obtain work, but many are slow to move because 
of family, friends, and property interests, and the fear that the 
new work may not last. These remain unemployed in their 
home community, hoping for employment in the near future. 

Among other causes of unemployment are sickness, accidental 
injuries, and strikes. Also, unemployment may be due to a 
combination of two or more causes. 

Effects of unemployment. The effects of unemployment are 
cumulative; that is, they become more serious the longer un- 
employment lasts and the more widespread it becomes. 

An individual may not mind very much being out of work 
for a few days. He may think it gives him a chance to do some 
interesting things for which he could not find time while work- 
ing. But as days and weeks go by without any pay and with 
repeated failures in his efforts to secure a new job, his situation 
grows desperate. He may use up his savings, run into debt, 
and even become dependent on more fortunate relatives or on 
the public. He tends to become restless and to seek new ways 
to spend his time. In some cases these ways lead to bad citizen- 
ship and even to crime. Being out of work repeatedly, or for 
a long time, weakens a worker's self-confidence and self-respect. 
It saps his courage and weakens his will power. In some cases, 
people who are long unemployed develop a habit of idleness 
and find it difficult to apply themselves to regular work. 

When the number of unemployed becomes large and the 
period of unemployment becomes long, the entire community 
suffers in much the same manner as does the individual. As 
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When you work, you share the cost of your Social Security with your 
employer. (See the chart opposite page 416 for an explanation of the Social 
Security plan and how it operates.) 


noted earlier, only the most necessary goods are bought, thus 
reducing still further the number of workers needed in stores 
and factories. Public help for needy families increases, even 
as public income from taxes decreases. The entire community 
becomes restless and disturbed. New community problems arise 
and old ones become more acute. 

Government efforts to help the unemployed. Since the prob- 
lem of unemployment seems to be always with us, our national 
and state governments have undertaken to soften its harmful 
effects to some extent. 

Social Security Act. A step in this direction was taken by 
Congress in 1935 when it passed the Social Security Act. This 
Act, through unemployment insurance, provides the worker 
with a small income to help him over the period of unemploy- 
ment. The law requires an employer to pay a tax of 3 per cent 
of his payroll to the Federal Government. Of this, 10 per cent 
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is kept by the Federal Government for expenses, and 90 per 
cent is returned to the state in which the employer is located. 
The State Unemployment Compensation Commission then 
has charge of handling the insurance in accordance with the 
law of that state. Each state has such a law which meets Federal 
requirements. i 

In order to collect his insurance, the worker must be un- 
employed. He must have worked a certain number of wecks 
during a certain period. He must be able to work, available 
for work, and willing to accept a job. He must register for work 
at a public employment office and file a claim for unemploy- 
ment compensation. The amount he will receive and the 
length of time for which he may receive it differs in different 
states according to the law of that state. The amount differs 
also with the worker's wages. 

The Social Security Act also provides an insurance plan for 
those who are permanently unemployed—older people who are 
no longer able to work. Old age insurance is planned in such 
a way as to build up an insurance account during an indi- 
vidual's working years. A certain percentage (1% per cent 
until 1954, 2 per cent until 1960, and an increasing percentage 
later) is taken each payday from the worker's wages and a like 
amount is paid in by the employer, who sends this money to 
Washington. When the worker reaches sixty-five, he may retire 
with a monthly payment from the Government during the 
remainder of his life. The amount of the payment received by 
an individual depends on a number of conditions. The average 
monthly payment was increased by Congress in 1950 from $26 
to $46 and further increased in 1952 to approximately $51. 
The 1950 Act of Congress added several groups of workers to 
those already eligible, increasing the total number to about 
45 million. It is interesting to note that many large industrial 
companies have adopted pension plans that supplement the 
Social Security provided by the Government. Within a few 
weeks after the 1950 law was passed, some companies decided 
to pay workers, retiring at sixty-five, who had been with the 
company a certain number of years, pensions which, with their 
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Social Security, would amount to a monthly income adequate 
to live on for the rest of their lives. 

Since as yet not all workers are insured under this plan, an 
old age assistance plan was established also. By this plan a state, 
with the help of the Federal Government, may pay monthly 
allowances to old people in need, regardless of their previous 
occupations or earnings. 

Other unemployment aids. There have been, from time to 
time, various other programs for helping with the problem 
of unemployment. 

During the depression period of the 1930s, the Federal Gov- 
ernment established Civilian Conservation Corps camps to give 
work to young men between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five. 
Popularly known as “CCC” workers, these young men were 
put to work at reforestation and conservation of natural re- 
sources. 

During the same period the public works program provided 
employment for older persons in building roads, bridges, and 
public buildings. Operated at a time when both labor and 
materials were relatively inexpensive, the public works program 
not only provided needed employment, but resulted in many 
public improvements at low cost. Also, it stimulated private 
business activity. 

Shortening of the work week has resulted in more workers 
being required to do the work needed. A 60-hour work week 
was not at all uncommon at one time. Today the usual work 
week is 40 hours. If four men work 60 hours to accomplish 
240 man-hours of work, six men are required to do the same 
240 man-hours of work in a 40-hour week. 

You and unemployment. There are a number of things that 
you can do to reduce the chance that you will meet with serious 
unemployment. Since unemployment is greater among unskilled 
Workers, you can try to get into a skilled occupation. You can 
study your own interests and aptitudes and use this information 
in selecting a kind of work you can do well. Once in it, you 
can do that work so well and get along with others so well that 
you will be one of the last in your kind of work to be laid off. 
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In many places, a longshoreman works only if he is assigned a job for 
that day. Most unskilled workers have little stability in their jobs because 
they can be replaced easily. 


Also, a study of the family of occupations to which your job 
belongs will often suggest other jobs in which the same or 
similar skills are used; then, if a change should become neces- 
sary, you may be able to shift to one of these other jobs. Perhaps 
by looking ahead you can foresee that a new laborsaving ma- 
chine will soon eliminate your job, and thus you may be able 
to change in time to something else. If sufficiently alert, you 
may find employment in a kind of work that is expanding 
rather than in one that is declining. You can keep yourself 
informed regarding your state laws that apply to unemploy- 
ment, in order to know your rights and what to do in case 
you should later lose your job. 

If you should lose your job while in an occupation covered 
by your state law, you should go to the nearest State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Office and follow the instructions given you 
there. 

What you do during a period of unemployment will have 
an important bearing on your later working life. If you keep 
up your skills as best you can and prepare yourself better for 
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Continuing to improve yourself even after you have entered an occupation 
will make you better able to adjust to occupational and economic changes 
that may occur. 


the kind of job you had or for another kind that you hope 
to secure, you may shorten your period of unemployment and 
pave the way for advancement later. It will be well, also, to fill 
your spare time during unemployment periods with study, 
community service, and wholesome recreational activities in 
order to keep active and mentally healthy. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TC DO 


l. What means are there in your school of helping a girl like 
Margaret avoid her mistakes? In your community? 

2. Why does the cost of labor turnover affect us all? 

5. Who would you expect will change jobs more often, an 
eighteen-year-old boy or a thirty-year-old man? Give some reasons 
for this. 

4. The following reasons might be given for quitting a job. 
Decide which are good and which bad, and write on a piece of 
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paper the word "good" or "bad" after the corresponding letter. 
Be ready to defend your reasons in class. 
a. The work was too hard. 
b. 'The employer was continually asking me to help with someone 
else's work. 1-01 
c. The business was so small that there was no chance for advance- 
ment. 
d. The firm had the name of giving good training, but the begin- 
ning salary was'sinall and advancement was slow. 
e. The employer asked me to do work which required more 
responsibility but did not give me a larger salary. 
f. The employer was'so particular that he made me do work 
over and over until it suited him. 
g. The methods used in running the business were old-fashioned 
and not so up to date and successful as those of other firms. 
h. Y had been working at the same job for over a year and was 
tired of it. 
i. I found that I was not suited to the work and wanted to try 
something in which I could be more successful. 
j. One of my friends was working with another company, and 
I thought I would have a better time working with my friend. 
k. I liked my work, and it offered good opportunities, but the 
Fourth of July came on Thursday, and my employer would 
not let me have Friday and Saturday off for a four-day trip 
I wanted to take. So I quit. 
5. Make a list of six reasons why employers might discharge 
Workers. 
6. List as many businesses or factories as you know that are not 
producing at the present time. Give the reason for each one's being 
closed. For example: 


Reason for 
Business or Factory Closing 
Burke's Tailor Shop......... ee Strike 
Dunn Canning Factory ........ s Seasonal 


7. Collect articles during the next week from newspapers and 
magazines which will show what business conditions are now and 
how much unemployment there is. Bring them to class and compare 
them with those of your classmates. After considering all the infor- 
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mation that the class gathers, write a short paragraph in your note- 
book, stating what you have decided employment conditions to be. 

8. Find and bring to class clippings and bulletins about unem- 
ployment, Social Security, old age pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance, and other matters related to the solving of problems of 
unemployment. 
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PART SIX: FINDING YOUR PLACE 


33. EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
AHEAD 


What next in your education? 

What does college offer? 

What do vocational schools offer? 

What kinds of private schools are there? 

How is an apprenticeship helpful? 

How may evening schools help you? 

Of what help may correspondence courses be? 
What are other means of self-improvement? 


Some educational possibilities. School was out for the after- 
noon and the crowd had gathered at the drugstore. It was June, 
and the end of school was the topic of conversation. 

"Three more years," sighed Greg. "I don't know whether 
I'll ever make it.” 

"What are you going to do when you get out of high school, 
Greg?" David asked. 

"Get a job. What do you suppose?" Greg replied. "Give me 
a 'Coke, Johnny." 

“Oh, I thought you might be going to college,” David said. 

“Not me," said Greg. “I'll spend those four years working 
and getting experience. By the time you're out of college and 
looking for a job, I'll be making real money." 

"Here's your ‘Coke,’ Greg," said Johnny. “What kind of a 
job are you going to get?" 
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"I don't know," said Greg. "Probably with the Jones Store 
in their shipping department. I've got a job lined up with them 
for this summer, helping on their delivery trucks." 

“If you had your choice, what would you be?" Johnny asked. 

“A tool and die maker," said Greg. “But it takes a lot of 
training to get a job like that." 

“That’s why I'm going to college,” said David. “Almost any 
well-paid job requires special training." 

"But college won't teach you to make tools and dies," Greg 
pointed out. 

"Neither will the Jones Store," David reminded him. 

"My dad can't afford to send me to college," said Johnny, 
"but I'm going to get the kind of training I need." 

"How?" Greg asked. 

"Next year I'm going to technical high school," Johnny ex- 
plained. "After that I plan to go to night school, and I may 
take some college extension courses." 

“Technical high,” Greg repeated. “That sounds like a good 
idea. I don't know much about night school or those extension 
courses. Maybe they'd be good, too." 

"Here comes the school counselor, Mr. McDonald. Maybe 
he could tell you about them, Greg," said David. *He helped 
me to plan my senior high and college courses." 

“Hello, boys,” said Mr. McDonald. “How about a soda, 
Johnny?" 

"Johnny has been telling me about technical high and night 
school," said Greg. “Do you think they would be good for me?" 

"It all depends on what you want to do," Mr. McDonald 
replied. “There are many ways of getting training outside of 
regular high school. Trade and vocational schools, as well as 
college, offer special training that you can't get in regular high 
school courses." 

“Tell me about them,” Greg said. 

These are some of the facts that Mr. McDonald outlined. 

You and college. Certain kinds of work, such as law, medi- 
cine, engineering, architecture, and teaching, require a college 
education. In some other occupations a college education helps 
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College is a preparation for living as well as for earning a living. 


you get a job and helps you learn more quickly and advance 
more rapidly. In many jobs, a college education will not help 
as far as advancement or wages are concerned. 

But college offers much more than mere job training. It is 
preparation for living as well as for earning a living. College 
training helps you understand yourself and the people around 
you, so that you may take a more active, useful place in your 
community, with greater satisfaction to yourself and benefit 
to your fellow men. College is also a place where young men 
and women broaden their interests and develop their person- 
alities. Interests in art, literature, history, science, and the prob- 
lems of living and working together are cultivated. There, too, 
lifelong friendships are formed with others whose interests and 
ambitions are similar. 

While a college education usually is an aid to success, it is 
not the only way or, for many people, the best way. Not every- 
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Tf you are planning to attend college, it is a good idea to find out which 
of the colleges can give you the best training for the field of work you 
are interested in. This information will also help you to plan your high 
school courses so as to fulfill the requirements for entrance. 


one should go to college. If studying is uphill work for you 
and if you are unhappy and uncomfortable about your studies, 
it is quite likely you would not find college profitable. We like 
to do what we are best qualified to do. If studying is not one 
of the things you enjoy, you probably should spend your effort 
on something that will give you more satisfaction. 

Suppose you decide to go to college. You plan to enter an 
occupation that requires college training. You are willing to 
work for your education. What college will you attend? What 
are the requirements for entrance? Will it be a small college 
or a large university? Will it be the junior college in your own 
city or some renowned institution at some distance? Will it 
be a teachers' college, a college of liberal arts, or a technical 
college? To answer these questions you will have to take into 
account the occupation for which you are preparing, the loca- 
tion of the college, the special courses or other advantages it 
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offers, the cost of attending it, and its standing as an educational 
institution. 

Perhaps you have chosen the college you would like to attend 
but fear you cannot afford it. Any capable and ambitious boy 
or girl of good health who really wants a college education can 
find a way to get it. Thousands of students each year earn part 
or all of their expenses by working. Some wait on tables or 
wash dishes. Others are employed as typists, bookkeepers, musi- 
cians, telephone operators, tutors, gardeners, auto mechanics, 
clerks, or in other jobs. Most colleges and universities have 
loan funds and scholarships for worthy students. 

In Chapter 4, “How School Helps You,” the cooperative 
plan for high school students was discussed (page 45). Colleges 
also have cooperative plans, whereby students attend college 
for several weeks and then work at a job for several weeks. 
Usually, students are paired so that one of the two works at 
the job for a given period while the other attends classes, and 
then they change places. Some students pay a large part of their 
college expenses this way, but the valuable practical experience 
and training that the students receive is even more important 
than the money they earn. Many college cooperative programs 
take five years to complete, instead of the four years of the 
usual college course. 

If you are interested in the cooperative plan, you will want 
to know which colleges have them, what types of plans they 
follow, and what courses of study are offered under the plan. 
Your school counselor or librarian will be able to give you 
this information. 

Many cities have junior colleges at which students may con- 
tinue their education in their own locality for two years after 
high school. This is of advantage to those who might not be 
able to afford the expense of four years away from home but 
who, by cutting the expense of the first two years of college, 
find it easier to achieve the last two. Junior colleges offer these 


two additional years of general education also to those who 
urse. Also, the high school grad- 
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Some large cities maintain trade schools as part of the public school sys- 
tem. Here, girls may learn such trades as power-machine operating, cos- 
metology, and cafeteria management. Boys may take restaurant cooking. 
cabinetmaking, upholstery, and mechanical and electrical courses of many 
kinds. 


junior college a good solution to the problem of not leaving 
home too soon. 

In many cities there are technical institutes that give tech- 
nical courses leading to a degree. Many of these courses are 
given in the late afternoon and evening, so that those who are 
employed during the day can attend. Some technical institutes 
are maintained by large industries to train people for that 
particular industry. 

Vocational schools. Some cities maintain technical high 
schools, business high schools, trade schools, or perhaps all three 
of these, as part of their public school system. In other cities 
the general high school offers a limited number of vocational 
courses. The purpose is to provide girls with preparation for 
such occupations as office work, the needle trades, retail selling, 
cafeteria work, and others; and to help boys get ready to enter 
skilled trades, such as those of the carpenter, machinist, elec- 
trician, and plumber. 

In some schools the preparation provided is adequate to en- 
able one to perform the duties of the occupation immediately 
after graduation. This is especially true if the school maintains 
high standards of the work of the typist, stenographer, filing 
clerk, and some other office occupations, though of course you 
must still learn the methods peculiar to the office that employs 
you. For most of the skilled trades the preparation provided 
usually does not enable one to enter the occupation with the 
rank of a skilled worker; but it does enable him to reach this 
rank more quickly, to hold it more successfully, and to advance 
more rapidly than one who enters the occupation without this 
training. 

You can find out from your school counselor about the public 
vocational schools and courses in your school system. 

Private schools. There are also many private trade and busi- 
ness schools which charge tuition fees. These teach beauty cul- 
ture, barbering, auto mechanics, radio and television servicing, 
diesel engineering, mechanical dentistry, stenography, book- 
keeping, secretarial work, and many other occupations. When 
a new invention creates a demand for workers in a new field, 
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private vocational schools usually seiz 
courses in this field before they are prov 
tional schools. For example, private schools were esta 
early to train workers in television. 

In considering a private school, one should be sure to find 
out about its reputation. Some schools give excellent training. 
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COURTESY WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 
In order to become a skilled worker in any trade, boys must serve an 
apprenticeship—that is, a training period of anywhere from two to four 
years, depending upon the trade. 


Others are more interested in getting your money than in teach- 
ing you. You should beware particularly of schools which offer 
complete training in a few days or weeks, with a fine position 
guaranteed when the course is completed. Here, again, your 
school counselor can give you valuable help. 

Apprenticeship. Years ago, when work was carried on in small 
shops and one worker made an entire article, the owner of the 
shop was known as a “master workman.” The master had one 
or more boys as apprentices. They lived in his house and 
worked for him under an apprenticeship system. These appren- 
tices received no pay except their food, lodging, clothing, and 
the opportunity to learn the trade. 

It is possible in modern industry to learn a skilled trade by 
this method, although the apprentice no longer lives with his 
employer but, while learning, is paid a wage smaller than that 
of the skilled worker. In most states apprentices must be at 
least sixteen years old. 
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The school system in some cities has special classes for appren- 
tices. They attend school a few hours each week. The employer 
excuses them from work and pays them the usual wage while 
they attend classes. Some large corporations have schools of 
their own in which apprentices and other young workers are 
given special training for their work, in addition to the training 
they receive on the job. 

An apprenticeship usually lasts about four years. A few are 
as short as two years, and some are as long as seven. The appren- 
tice and his employer sign a contract called an "indenture." 
This states the length of the training period, the work to be 
learned, wages, hours of employment, and other provisions. 
The apprenticeship is often divided into six-month periods, 
with higher wages each succeeding period. The first is a. pro- 
bationary period. If the apprentice likes the work and his 
employer thinks the apprentice will make a good worker, the 
training is continued. When the apprentice finishes his training 
he is a skilled workman, or “journeyman,” and receives the 
full wage of the trade. 

Some of the many trades offering apprenticeship training are 
those of the electrician, plumber, carpenter, bricklayer, plas- 
terer, machinist, printer, and tailor. 

Evening schools. During all the remaining years of your life 
after your full-time schooling is over, evening schools will offer 
you valuable educational opportunities. This will be true 
whether you quit at the end of junior high school or after 
graduation from college. The number of adults of all ages 
who go to evening schools has grown rapidly in recent years 
and will continue to grow. People realize as never before that 
education is a lifetime proposition, and evening schools fit in 
remarkably well with that realization. 1 

Some people, wanting to extend their general education, take 
such subjects as literature, history, mathematics, languages, soci- 
ology, and civics. It is possible in many cities to obtain a high 
school diploma or even a college degree by attending evening 
classes. Some, who want studies that will help them enjoy their 
leisure time, take courses in dramatics, music, art, swimming, 
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People who cannot attend school during the day can take high school and 
college courses at night at one of thousands of public and private evening 
schools located in all parts of our country. 


bridge, or various hobbies. Others need special help of some 
Kind, such as that provided by the Americanization class for 
those who wish to become citizens of the United States. The 
deaf person comes for classes in lip reading. People who are 
losing their sight come for classes in Braille, 

Still others want to improve their ability in the jobs they 
have or to prepare for other jobs ahead. For them there are 
classes in drafting, electricity, machine-shop work, stenography, 
bookkeeping, blueprint-reading, and many other vocational 
subjects. If the worker looks ahead, he can often prepare him- 
self in evening courses for changes taking place within an occu- 
pation. An office worker, for example, may learn to use some 
new office machine which she foresees will do away with her 
present job in the near future. 

Correspondence courses. Many private schools and some col- 
leges and universities offer instruction by correspondence. The 
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student is supplied with instruction sheets which tell him what 
references to look up, what work to do, and what written reports 
or other material to send in. Papers sent in are read and re- 
turned with criticisms, and new instruction sheets are sent out. 
A great variety of courses, particularly vocational courses, are 
offered. It is often possible to obtain instruction in a subject 
by correspondence when it cannot be obtained in a class. 

One who is considering correspondence study should be sure 
that the course he is thinking of taking is one for which he 
has had sufficient preparation. He should plan to give a fixed 
amount of time to the work each week. He should know that 
he has the ambition and the persistence required to keep work- 
ing at the course long hours by himself. It is important, also, 
to know that the school giving the course has a good reputation. 
Many correspondence schools are excellent institutions, but 
some take your money and give you little in return. It is usually 
better to take courses in evening school, if you can get what 
you want, because of the stimulus and encouragement that come 
from the teacher and from working with others. 

However, many successful men have obtained valuable voca- 
tional preparation in private correspondence schools, and the 
number of those who benefit from correspondence courses 
offered by colleges and universities is increasing steadily. 

You will find it wise to keep in mind, after leaving full-time 
school, the possibility of continuing your education by means 
of correspondence study. 

Other means of self-improvement. Everyone has readily at 
hand other means of continuing his education. 

Reading may be done merely for entertainment or for the 
purpose of keeping informed regarding events of the day, find- 
ing out what is known about some particular subject, obtaining 
help in one's occupation, or for some other definite purpose. 
Even incidental reading, with no particular purpose, has some 
educational value, but planned reading is much more valuable. 
It will pay you to develop the habit of reading regularly for 
definite purposes. Many librarians furnish a "reader's service 
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which helps one to plan a course of reading on any subject 
that interests him. 

Conversation may be purely trivial or it may be quite in- 
formative. Your reading, travel, daily work, civic problems, etc., 
provide you with material that is well worth talking about with 
your friends and acquaintances. You should gather from others, 
through conversation, information about their experiences and 
their opinions on social and political problems of the day. 
Being a good conversationalist is an important personal asset, 
at the same time that it enriches oneself with much information 
of value. 

While many radio programs have little or no educational 
value, others are rich in this respect. This is true especially of 
programs sponsored by educational institutions. Also, news- 
casts, dramatizations of historical events, broadcasts of special 
programs, round-table discussions, public forums, and political 
addresses offer a store of useful information. And television 
brings into our homes, more effectively even than radio, some 
of the important happenings of our time. 

Movies may be educational as well as entertaining. Some of 
them contain reliable historical material and give a good idea 
of how people lived in some distant land and time. Others, with 
a modern background, sometimes contain information about 
occupations engaged in by characters in the story. Then there 
are many travel pictures that show the costumes and habits of 
foreign peoples, as well as beautiful Scenery. Also, there are 
newsreels and other productions prepared especially to give 
information. 

Colleges and universities conduct on their campuses and in 
other cities short courses, institutes, and conferences, lasting a 
few days or weeks, for the purpose of bringing workers up to 
date in a great variety of occupations. Farmers can obtain help 
in this way on almost any problem pertaining to farm life. 
Doctors can learn the latest in their profession. Bakers, butchers, 
city firemen and policemen, and workers in many other fields 
obtain needed information in this way. 
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Labor unions have organized courses, many of which are 
for the purpose of providing their members with a better under- 
standing of social welfare, wage, political, and other problems. 
Sometimes they provide courses in music, literature, art, and 
recreation. 

In most communities there are small groups or clubs that 
are organized for specifically educational purposes or for social 
and educational advancement combined. There are youth 
groups, church groups, women's clubs, service clubs, etc. For 
example, in one town of 40,000 population the city librarian 
reported that 54 members of a junior high school reading club 
read 10 or more books each during the 1950 summer vacation. 

One can attend exhibits, museums, lectures, concerts. One 
can take part in local talent orchestras, choruses, and dramatic 
affairs. 

Educational opportunities abound for one who seriously and 
sincerely seeks them. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


l. List five occupations that require college training, five for 
which college training is desirable, and five for which college train- 
ing is not needed. 

2. Answer the following questions in your notebook after exam- 
ining several catalogues of colleges: (a) What are the usual entrance 
requirements concerning education, physical fitness, and character? 
(b) What is meant by a unit of high school work? (c) What subjects 
given in high school are generally mentioned as required for college 
entrance? : 

3. Make a list of public and private business and trade schools 
in your community. What courses are offered in these schools? How 
much do they cost? 

4. Make a list of the people you know who are learning trades 
through apprenticeship. Note with reference to each (a) what trade 
he is learning; (b) whether he attends a public school for appren- 
tices or a school which is maintained by the company for which 
he works; (c) whether he is learning only while on the job, without 
aid of any school. 
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5. What subjects may be studied in the evening schools of your 
city? For what occupations may preparation be obtained; 

6. Do you think a correspondence course would be valuable to 
you in preparing for the future work you have in mind? State 
reasons. 

7. Clip newspaper articles telling of adult groups which meet 
to learn about or discuss some special subject. 
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34. WORKING LAWS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Why do we need laws to protect boys and girls who work? 

What are the important laws and standards set up for the 
protection of young people? 

How can you obtain a work permit? 


Why we need laws to protect boys and girls. A young maple 
tree was planted in the yard of a great factory. It was healthy 
and vigorous and gave promise of becoming a big and beautiful 
tree which would spread forth its branches and give shade 
and attractiveness to its surroundings. 

Soon, however, the tree began to be affected by the smoke 
and dust of the factory. Its leaves became dusty and drooping, 
and it grew very slowly. Passing trucks scraped against it, and 
its trunk became twisted and gnarled. In a few years, instead 
of a beautiful tree, it was a forlorn, crooked little scrub, without 
beauty and of no use for shade. 

Inside that factory children were working. They breathed 
the same smoke and dust as the little tree in the yard. The 
children worked 14 hours a day. They hardly ever saw the 
sun and were always tired. Sometimes one lost a finger or a 
hand in the machinery, but even those who escaped injury 
from machines had no more chance than the maple tree outside. 
The long hours of work, the smoke and dust, insufficient food, 
and the wrong kind of surroundings stunted them physically 
and mentally. 
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The health of young peo- 
ple is protected by the 
working laws passed within 
the last twenty-five years, 
which prohibit their being 
employed at too early an 
age. 


COURTESY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


During the 1700s many children less than ten years old were 
brought from orphanages or poorhouses in the cities to work 
in factories, mills, and mines. The owners were paid for each 
child they took on as an "apprentice." But the training the 
children received was hardly ever worth the amount paid. 
Usually they were given tasks that did not require much train- 
ing. No one paid much attention to how many of these children 
got sick or how many died. Very few cared about their long 
hours and miserable working conditions. 

Few people thought much about it when children were hired 
to run the first spinning machines in our country in 1791. 
Nobody protested in 1800 when one factory had one hundred 
children less than ten years old working for it. 

Of course, that was a long time ago. But let's turn the clock 
ahead more than a century and see what we find. In 1925 a 
committee of Massachusetts legislators decided to find out how 
many hours children were working in factories. They found 
children who were working 12 and 13 hours a day. In recent 
years every survey made has disclosed that some children under 
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fourteen years of age were employed for long hours of work 
and at hazardous occupations. 

Laws and standards protecting boys and girls. Most of us 
realize that whatever is done to help our young people helps 
to make a better world. We have added and are constantly 
adding to laws and regulations for the protection of the youth 
of today and of the future. 

Good working laws for boys and girls help give them the 
opportunity to grow into the finest possible men and women. 
We need men and women of this kind if we are to have the 
kind of world in which we would like to live. Š 

The battle to get the right kind of protection has been a 
long, hard fight, and it is not yet completely won. 

State laws. Every state in the union now prohibits the employ- 
ment of boys and girls under certain ages. The age differs in 
the various states, depending in part on different working con- 
ditions within the states. The map on page 442 indicates how 
much the different states vary with regard to the minimum age 
for employment of young people. 

There are similarly wide differences in other labor standards 
of the various states. For example, 19 states have set the mini- 
mum age for factory work at sixteen years. Other states permit 
this type of work at fourteen or fifteen years. Most of the state 
laws do not regulate the age at which young people can work 
in places other than factories, such as stores, garages, laundries, 
theaters, and homes, once they reach the minimum age for 
employment. These are the places where the majority of work- 
ing boys and girls are employed. Many state laws prohibit night- 
work for boys and girls. For information about the requirements 
of child labor laws in your state, go to the employment permit 
office of your city Board of Education or to the nearest office 
of your State Employment Service. 

Fair Labor Standards Act. In addition to the provisions dis- 
cussed on pages 399 to 400, the Fair Labor Standards Act pro- 
vides for the protection of young workers by the United States 
Government in certain ways. The law applies to those employees 
Who are engaged in interstate commerce or in the production 
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This map gives the minimum age for employment provided for in child 
labor laws and does not take into consideration school-attendance regula- 
tions. In a few of the states that have a fourteen- or fifteen-year minimum 
age in the child labor law, the school-attendance law would not permit 
employment of boys or girls under sixteen years during school hours. 


of goods for interstate commerce. Here are some of the pro- 
visions of this federal law which covers employment of these 
young people in all the states: 

You must be eighteen to work in any occupation which the 
Bureau of Labor Standards, United States Department of Labor, 
has listed as dangerous. So far, this list includes all jobs in 
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plants where explosives are made; coal mining, except for cer- 
tain surface jobs; logging and sawmilling, except for some speci- 
fied duties; operation of woodworking machines; jobs where 
the youth would be exposed to radioactive substances; and jobs 
as automobile or truck drivers or helpers. 

You must be at least sixteen to work at any job during school 
hours or in manufacturing or mining at any time. 

You must be fourteen to work outside of school hours and 
during summer vacations in any jobs covered by the federal law. 
These jobs cannot be in manufacturing or mining, and the 
hours of work are limited to the following: 


l. Daytime hours between 7:00 a.m. and 7:00 P.M. 

2. Three hours a day and 18 hours a week when school is in 
session 

3. Eight hours a day and 40 hours a week when school is not in 
session 


The Children's Bureau and its standards. Although its word 
is not law, the Children's Bureau of the Federal Security Agency 
was established to further the welfare of children and young 
people up to eighteen years of age. This is the way it works: 
The Bureau investigates and studies employment of youth, their 
accidents and diseases, occupations dangerous to them, and 
many other related subjects. The facts the Bureau learns are 
collected and printed and can be obtained by anyone who is 
interested. The Children's Bureau receives requests for and 
sends out millions of copies of its publications each year. The 
Bureau also offers recommendations and suggestions and sets 
up standards based on the information it has collected. These 
are to help the various states set up their own child labor laws. 
The Bureau also works with the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee to help bring the laws of the different states up to these 
standards, 

The list on page 444 gives the standards issued by the United 
States Children’s Bureau as recommended by groups throughout 
the world who are working for good child labor laws. 
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CHILD LABOR STANDARDS 


NONHAZARDOUS Minimum age 16, in any employment in a factory; 
OCCUPATIONS 16, in any employment during school hours; 14, in 
nonfactory employment outside of school hours. 


HAZARDOUS Minimum age 18, for employment in a considerable 

OCCUPATIONS number of hazardous occupations. State administra- 
tive agency to determine occupations hazardous for 
minors under 18. 


MAXIMUM 8-hour day for minors under 18 in any gainful occu- 
DAILY pation. 

HOURS 

MAXIMUM 40-hour week for minors under 18 in any gainful oc- 
WEEKLY cupation. 

HOURS 

WORK Minors of both sexes under 16 should be prohibited 
DURING from working at any gainful occupation between 
SPECIFIED 6:00 p.m. and 7:00 a.m. Minors of both sexes between 
NIGHT 16 and 78 should be prohibited from working in any 
HOURS gainful occupation between 10:00 p.m. and 7:00 A.M. 
PROHIBITED 


EMPLOYMENT Required for minors under 78 in any gainful occu- 
CERTIFICATES pation. 


How to obtain a work permit. Perhaps the restrictions on 
employment of young people seem a bit severe. They are. They 
have to be, to give boys and girls adequate protection. But you 
may be thinking that young people are so thoroughly “pro- 
tected” by law that they have no Opportunity to earn money. 
You are probably asking, “What must I do to get a job before 
I'm eighteen years old?” 

Most states require an employment certificate, or ^work per- 
mit." This is proof of your legal right to hold a job. The work 
permit is usually obtained through the school or from one of 
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the city, state, or other public offices. A sample of a work permit 
issued in one city by the Board of Education is shown opposite 
page 444. 

When applying for a work permit, you will probably be asked 
to show your birth certificate to prove your age and also a 
statement from your prospective employer that he will hire you. 
Once you have that permit, it is the employer's responsibility 
to see that the job he gives you meets the requirements of the 
laws of your state. He will have to keep your permit on file 
and show it to the state inspector, who checks to see that the 
laws are being observed. 

If you have any doubts, however, your Board of Education 
or your State Department of Labor can quickly tell you whether 
the job you are holding and the conditions under which you 
are working conform to the laws of your state. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


l. List at least five reasons why boys and girls should not be 
allowed to work at too early an age. 

2. Find the following information referring to the laws of your 
state: 

a. Age at which a working permit is given 

b. The requirements concerning the education necessary before 

one may leave school 

c. Age at which an age certificate is required in place of a work- 

ing permit 

d. The number of hours per day and per week that a boy or girl 

between the ages of sixteen and eighteen may work 

€. The law concerning nightwork 

f. The laws concerning occupations which are prohibited to boys 

and girls under eighteen years of age 

3. What are the regulations in your state as to the number of 
hours a young person may work if he still must go to school but 
desires an after-school job? 

4. Find out, with the aid of your teacher or counselor, just what 
steps must be taken to secure a working permit. After discussing 
these with the class, place them in outline form in your notebook. 
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BOOKS TO READ 


Capen, Louise L: Being a Citizen. American Book Company, New 
York, 1947, Chap. 15, pp. 413-415. 

Detjen, Mary F., and Detjen, Ervin W.: Your High School Days. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1947, pp. 95-101. 


OTHER READING 


Look Before You Leap (Pamphlet No. 395), National Child Labor 
Committee, New York, 1946. 

Why Child Labor Laws (Bulletin No. 313), Child Labor and Youth 
Employment Branch, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Washington 25, 
D.C. ra 
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35. FINDING A JOB 


"What are some of the different ways to locate a job? 

"What facts should you remember when looking for a job? 
How can you have a favorable interview with an employer? 
Of what importance is the letter of application? 


Different ways of locating a job. Almost everyone has to look 
for a job at some time or other. Most of us have to do this a 
number of times during our lives. 

Looking for a job is somewhat like climbing a mountain. 
The mountain climber doesn't just start out walking toward 
the top. He plans his climb, taking into account his own 
strengths and weaknesses and the difficulties of that particular 
mountain. After he has thoroughly studied the mountain—and 
himself—the climber is ready to start. 

Just as mountain climbers don't start out on Mt. Everest 
until they have learned to conquer lesser slopes, we will start 
out on a practice hill-a summer-vacation, after-school, or first 
job. 

The first step is to have a talk with your school counselor. 
In giving many boys and girls a helping hand up the first slope, 
the counselor has learned a lot of ways of locating a job. He 
can tell you the advantages and disadvantages of each method. 
Your counselor is also well acquainted with the job opportuni- 
ties in your community and can give you some excellent help 
in deciding which one to try. 
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COURTESY ARSENAL TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, INDIANAPOLIS 


The Board of Education in most cities operates an employment bureau to 
help boys and girls find jobs. 


The placement office of the public schools. The Board of Ed- 
ucation in many cities operates an employment bureau, or place- 
ment office, to help boys and girls find jobs. 

If your city schools have a placement office, your counselor 
will arrange for you to go there for help. Some of the advantages 
of going to a school placement office are as follows: 


1. It has ways of learning where there are jobs for boys and 


girls. 
2. It investigates jobs and will not send young people to 
positions which are undesirable. 

3. It tries to see that boys and girls are paid as 
job is worth. 

4. It tries to place young peo 
abilities and in which they can advance. 

5. It does not charge for its services. 


State employment offices. Your State Employment Service may 
have an employment office in your city. The state employment 
office, like school offices, gives free service. But it does not always 
have the advantage for young people which the school office 
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much as the 


ple in positions which suit their 


COURTESY AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 


A reputable employment agency may be able to help you find a suitable 
job. Such agencies charge a fee, but they may save you a good deal of the 
time it would take you to hunt for a job by yourself. 


has, since the latter is concerned only with young people, while 
the former gives most of its attention to adults. 

Private employment agencies. Private agencies charge for 
helping people to find out about jobs. This charge is usually 
based on a percentage of the salary the job pays. Valuable assist- 
ance is often given, but you should know the reputation of an 
agency before paying a registration fee. An unreliable agency 
may take your money and then make no effort to find you a 
job. Your citys Better Business Bureau can advise you about 
any particular agency. 

Newspaper advertisements. “Help-wanted” advertisements ap- 
pear every day in the newspaper. You may find here that some 
employer wants a worker for the kind of job you would like 
to have. You should keep in mind, however, that unreliable 
persons and firms often advertise in the newspapers. To make 
sure that the advertisement you answer is for a position you 
would want to accept, it is better to avoid answering any adver- 
tisements except those of firms you know to be reliable. Beware 
of advertisements which offer unusual salaries or describe the 
work in too glowing terms. A reliable employer pays the market 
price for services. 
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COURTESY KANSAS CITY (MO.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The high school placement office will help you to decide what kind of job 
you can do best and suggest good companies where you might apply. 


Civil Service announcements of examinations for jobs fur- 
nish another way of locating work if you would like to become 
a government employee. (See example opposite page 290.) 

Suggestions of vacancies from news articles. Sometimes the 
news columns of a newspaper offer better opportunities for job 
seekers than the want-ad section. The average reader overlooks 
these chances, but one who understands how to make the best 
use of every source will seek them out. 

Let's take a look at this item: “Mr. Samuel R. Johnson, dis- 
trict manager of the Rowland Company, has been promoted to 
general manager." Stories similar to that appear every day. If 
you are just starting out to locate your first job, you realize that 
you cannot expect to take over Mr. Johnson's old duties as 
district manager. Probably someone within the company will 
be chosen to fill that job. But then someone will have to fill 
that person's job and so on all down the line. Somewhere near 
the end of that line there is likely to be an opening that you 
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could fill. The Rowland Company is a good concern. You're 
interested in their line of work. There's a possible toe hold for 
you to start your climb. 

Through relatives and friends. Having a relative or a friend 
who is working speak to his employer about your fitness is one 
of the best ways of locating a job. You should, of course, be 
reasonably sure that the job is one you can fill satisfactorily 
before asking for this kind of help. If you get the job and prove 
satisfactory in it, your employer will be well pleased both with 
you and with the one who brought you to his attention. 

What to remember in looking for a job. In looking for a job, 
there are two important points to remember: First, choose work 
which you like and which you can do; and, second, try to find 
employment with a good company. There are firms which op- 
erate with slipshod, out-of-date methods. Others use modern 
methods and demand high-grade work from their employees. 
You may earn your salary with less effort by working for the 
first type, but remember, the mountain climber didn't learn 
to climb Mt. Everest by staying on easy hills. In some com- 
panies there is opportunity for growth. In others there is none. 
It is better to accept a smaller salary with a progressive firm 
than to receive a larger salary in a position which offers no 
chance for development or advancement. A manufacturer 
searches out the best market for his goods. You should follow 
his example by searching out the best market for your services. 

If business conditions are bad and jobs are scarce, you may 
not find any opening in the kind of work you want to do. In 
that case it may be best to look for a job in some other kind 
of work, preferably related to the work you would like best. 
If you are obliged to take undesirable work for a time, do 
that work as well as you can, but keep on trying, by every 
possible means mentioned above and in other ways that you 
can think of, for the kind of work you want. And, in the mean- 
time, be sure to take advantage of every opportunity to prepare 
yourself better for it. 

Making the employment interview count. But perhaps at this 
point you are saying, “Locating a job and getting the job are 
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COURTESY INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. 


When you are being interviewed for employment, your appearance is of 
first importance. Check this boy's appearance with the list of requirements 
on page 454. 


two different things." You are quite right. And a very important 
item in getting the job is your interview with the prospective 
employer. 

A woman who helped boys and girls obtain positions found 
that many who really could do good work were not successful 
in persuading employers to hire them. She tried to learn the 
reason for this and finally decided that it was due to their not 
being able to make a good impression at the interview. Asa 
test, she divided the boys and girls who came to her into two 
groups. One group Was given training in how to dress, what 
to say, what to do, and what not to do when applying for a 
position. The other group was given no training at all. She 
found that about 90 per cent of the young people in the group 
that had received training obtained the jobs for which they 
applied. In the group that had received no training, only 
about 60 per cent were successful. i 

How to make a favorable impression. A manufacturer with a 


product to sell tries to make it as attractive as possible. He 
knows that the first impression made on the customer 1$ 1M- 


portant. 
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Knowing how to make a favorable impression in the interview 
with a prospective employer is one of the important things in 
trying to sell one's services. Here are some general suggestions 
that will be helpful: 


1. Dress to suit the occasion and in keeping with the job 
for which you are applying. Dresses and suits should be simple. 
Make-up should be moderate. Although clothes do not make 
the person, a good personal appearance goes a long way toward 
making a favorable first impression. 

2. Comb your hair, brush your teeth, inspect your nails. 
Personal cleanliness shows that you respect yourself. 

3. See that your shoes are shined and that the heels are not 
"run over." 

4. Have your clothes pressed and brushed. 

5. Shirts should be clean and ties inconspicuous. 

6. Avoid gaudy jewelry or extremes in style of any kind. 

7. Be on time, but do not arrive a half hour early and sit 
around waiting for your appointment. 

8. Introduce yourself on entering the office and state your 
reason for calling. 

9. Be courteous in such details as remaining standing until 
asked to be seated, sitting in your chair in an easy, natural, but 
not slouched position, avoiding interruption of the person who 
is interviewing you. 

10. Have confidence in yourself, but be careful not to appear 
overconfident or boastful. 

11. Be careful to use good English and to avoid slang ex- 
pressions. 

12. Let the employer do most of the talking, but don't appear 
tongue-tied. The interviewer is no mind reader, and he expects 
you to tell him what your abilities are. But tell this briefly 
and directly, without rambling. 

13. Do not chew gum. 

14. When you leave, thank the interviewer for giving you 
his time. 
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FROM THE MCGRAW-HILL FILMSTRIP, “SELLING YOURSELF TO AN EMPLOYER” 


Sometimes on your first interview you are asked to take a test in the work 
you are applying for. 


Most important of all, remember that the good appearance 
you want to make at an interview is not something that can 
be put on and taken off like a Sunday coat. These items that 
count in making a good first impression should be matters of 
habit—a part of your everyday self. They become a part of 
you only by much practice. 

Supplying information about yourself. In addition to appear- 
ance, you have to say something in an interview. What should 
you say, and how should you say it? 

Before seeking the interview, you should learn everything 
possible about the firm and its requirements for the job so 
that you can decide what points to emphasize as to your train- 
ing and ability. 

The employer is trying to buy service. In this interview you 
are trying to present your qualifications to him in such a way 
that he will want to buy. If you tell him you will “try any- 
thing,” he may admire your willingness to work, but he won't 
have much of an idea of your abilities. Be definite and direct 
in telling what you have done and what you can do. 

If you have had no experience, say so. You will gain a mark 
for honesty. Good school marks in subjects related to the job, 
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skill in the use of tools or words, evidences of leadership ability 
as shown in school or social activities, or skill acquired in a 
hobby will help break that old “You can't get a job without 
experience—you can't get experience without a job" cycle. 

If you were discharged from your last job, say so honestly 
and explain—not alibi—the circumstances. If you were at fault 
and say so, the employer realizes you are less likely to make 
the same mistake again. 

Don't criticize your former employer. Your prospective em- 
ployer will suspect that you may talk about him in the same 
way some day. 

Filing a record of personal data. It is often a good idea to 
prepare a statement about yourself which you can give to the 
employer at the beginning of the interview. The statement 
should contain all the facts that you want him to remember 
about you, such as your name, age, address, telephone number, 
education and training, experience, references, and similar use- 
ful information. 

This material should be arranged in outline form and type- 
written, so that it can be easily read and filed for future ref- 
erence. This is particularly helpful when there are many people 
to be interviewed and when there are a number of facts the 
employer should know about you. If you are slightly nervous 
about the interview, such a list will give you added confidence. 
If you prepare the material so that it can be filed, the employer 
may be able to use it later, even if the present job is filled by 
someone else. Such an outline is valuable, also, to help you fill 
out an application blank. 

, Filling out the application blank. Often there is an applica- 
tion blank to be filled out. It may be used as a record of 
information if the person is hired, or it may be kept on file 
for future use when another worker is needed. Usually the 
information asked will be largely the personal data listed above. 

If you are asked to fill out an application blank, do so care- 
fully and neatly. 'The interviewer can frequently learn a great 
deal about the applicant's ability merely from the way the 
application blank is filled out. Try to make your answers fit 
the space allowed for them. 
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APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 
THE ABC COMPANY 


Employment Is Subject to Passing Satisfactory Physical Examination. 
Application Will Be Kept Only Six Months Unless Renewed by You. 
Please Fill Out in Ink. 


IbpgnlLl C P E NNMNA 


SocialiSecutity No! ———— — —— 


PERSONAL STATISTICS 


Date of Biren ne - "Age 
month day year 


NAME (print). 
first middle last 
initial 


PRESENT 
ADDRESS. Sex. Height. Weight. 
street and number feet inches 
pe Telephone. Present Condition of Health______— 
city ^ zone state 
PERMANENT 
ADDRESS. ERTEAN DIETE e —_ 


street and number 


"Telephone. 


city zone state 


FAMILY 
Marital Status: Single. Married Widowed. Separated. Divorced. 
Have you lived mostly in 


Dependents ae ee city, town, orjcourltry= — —————— 
number and relationship 


Father's Number of Number of 

Occupation Brothers Sisters 

Are you a If not, do you intend to 

US. citizen? — SE hecomesa US dozen —  — — ———— 
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NENNEN — —— — 


INTERESTS 


What special interests 
or hobbies have you?. 


What are your 
favorite recreations?. 


What types of books 
do you read?. = 


To what parts of this or 
foreign countries have you traveled?. = 


EDUCATION 
Attended 
Courses | Did You 
School Name | City and State ae Finish? 
High, 
Preparatory, —4 —— 
Business, or 
Trade 
SLDS 
Degrees 
: Received Date 
College Name | City and State ri AVided 
Expected 


What subjects were of L | 
greatest interest to yo? — — ———— — — Of least interest? — ————-——— 


Scholarship Rating. ————————— ——— Standing in Class ———————-—— 


What part 


Y What part : 
What oo Š during vacation? —— 


i i ? 
expenses did you earn 2 during school term? — —— 


Activities, Athletics, 
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eS 


REFERENCES 


Name Address Telephone Number 


a | 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCE 


State here the type of work you prefer. 


For what reason do you feel qualified for the work you prefer—such as 
training, experience, interest, or aptitude? 


RECORD OF EMPLOYMENT 


Period of Employment 
Hours | Name and Address of Employer and 


Department in Which Employed 
Month! Year Pay | Week | (Give Street Address, City and State) 
Started 
Terminated 
Started 
Terminated 
Started 


Terminated 
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ee M 


What did you do? 
(Give brief statement of 
former positions and 
duties and reason for 
leaving) 


Present here any additional facts you 
may wish to offer for consideration p 


If accepted, when could you start to work?. 


your signature 


When an application blank is placed in the file, it stands for 
you. Its appearance can do a great deal to help or hinder you 
in securing a job. Check it over before handing it in, to see 
that it is complete and accurate and that it provides the sort 
of picture you would like to leave with the interviewer. 

An example of an application blank is given on pages 458 to 
461, so that you may become familiar with the type of informa- 
tion usually asked and its arrangement. 

The letter of application. Often the first step toward getting 
a job after you have found an opening is the letter of applica- 
tion. The letter of application is similar in many ways to the 
personal interview. It represents you to the prospective em- 
ployer. Its only purpose, in many cases, is to secure for you 


a personal interview. 
A letter is frequently a quicker way of reaching an employer 
r a personal interview. Also, 


than waiting for an appointment fo: 
it is frequently required by businessmen who cannot spend 
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time to interview all who might apply. The letter is used as 
a means of weeding out those who definitely would not fit the 
position. Although many letters of application are received, few 
people will be asked to call for an interview. In a way, it might 
be called a preliminary interview. 

If your letter of application is in reply to an advertisement, 
it should be written as soon as the advertisement appears. The 
employer is likely to gain a favorable impression of the alertness 
and general good business: qualities of the person who replies 
promptly. Also, if many applications are received, the employer 
is more likely to remember some of the first well-written letters. 

On the other hand, do not send a poorly written letter in 
your haste to reply, any more than you would dash off to a 
personal interview with shoes unshined and your hair in need 
of a trim. Your letter of application should be rewritten a dozen 
times if necessary to make it represent you fairly and make 
the kind of impression you want to make on.the employer. 
This may seem like a lot of trouble, but you must remember 
that your letter of application will probably be competing with 
many others. Also, your letter is going to have to take your 
place in selling your services without any other help. So it must 
be outstanding if you are going to get the job. 

The only way you will be able to write such a letter is to 
know what it should include, realize the standard it must attain, 
and practice writing it until it reaches that standard. 

What should it include? Under personal data on page 456 we 
considered the items of information which the prospective em- 
ployer wants, such as name, age, address, experience and train- 
ing, education, references, and any other related material. These 
same items should be included in your letter of application, 
together with any special reasons you may have for wanting 
a job with that particular company, such as familiarity with 
its products, or its reputation. 

As this may be considered a preliminary interview, many of 
the suggestions on interviews apply equally well to the letter 
of application. It should be brief and yet informative. It should 
be neat, carefully prepared, and attractive in appearance. The 
information it contains should be direct and definite. 
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Your letter of application should not include a general “To 
whom it may concern" letter of recommendation. Employers 
know that many people, when asked to write such a letter, 
are inclined to exaggerate and may not express their honest 
opinions. 

On the other hand, a letter written by someone the employer 
knows and whose opinion he would trust can be very valuable. 
If you have worked at some other job, a letter from your former 
employer written directly to your prospective employer should 
be useful. 

Or, if you have a special talent which is related directly to 
the work you want to do, a letter from a teacher or some quali- 
fied person who knows about your special ability might help. 
Winning a typing contest, for example, could be a recommen- 
dation for a position as a typist, or an award in art might help 
you obtain a job in a commercial art studio. 

In each case, however, the letter will carry far more weight 
if it is sent directly by the writer to the prospective employer. 

Faults to be avoided. Employers who receive large numbers 
of letters of application soon become able to spot faults which 
automatically rule out the applicants. This is what happened, 
for example, when Mr. Harrison of the General Publishing 
Company advertised for a clerical worker. He received 50 letters 
of application. But— 

Ten were written in penmanship which could scarcely be 
read. 

Two contained blots and crooked margins. 

Four contained poor spelling and punctuation. 

Three were written on fancy, colored paper. 


Four were long, rambling letters which did not give definite 


riter's fitness for the position. 
ut words and erasures. 


information as to the write 
Two contained crossed-o 
Eight had mistakes in English. 
Two contained pleas, telling about hard luck and how much 
the job was needed. 
Three contained more 
hours, and whether the work was 
the writer's qualifications for the work. 
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questions about salary, length of 
hard than information about 


Three gave no information about experience or training. 

Four gave no references. 

Only five out of the 50 were well-written and informative. 

Out of the 50 applicants, Mr. Harrison had his secretary 
answer these five letters, inviting those applicants to call so that 
he could decide which of them would best fill the job. The 
other 45 letters went promptly into the wastebasket. 

There is no profit in writing for the wastebasket. 

A sample letter. Here is a letter of application written by a 
girl who had just been graduated from high school: 


727 East McGraw Street 
Great Falls, New York 
June 25, 19— 

Mr. J. S. Everett, President 

Everett-Gray Trust Company 

1520 Lake Street 

Great Falls, New York 


My dear Mr. Everett: 

Through Miss Henderson, your secretary, I have learned of the 
stenographic position open in your office. I have just graduated 
from the Great Falls High School, where I took the commercial 
course, including shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, and calculating 
and adding-machine operation. In addition, I worked half time 
during the second semester in the office of Mr. Field, Superintendent 
of Schools, taking dictation, filing letters, and typing from copy. 
Also, last summer I worked for three months in the office of the 
Lindsay Lumber Company, doing bookkeeping, in addition to some 
dictation and typing. 

For information regarding my character and ability, I refer you 
to Mr. Field, to Miss Mary Hammond, Head Librarian of the Great 
Falls Public Library, and to Mr. James Overton, Vice-President of 
the First State Bank. 

My telephone number is Portland 2217. I shall be pleased to call 
at your office for a personal interview if you will let me know by 
letter or telephone what time suits your convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
Marian Crawford 


Notice that Marian's letter is brief and direct, that she states 
her education and work experience in detail. Her references 
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are well chosen, since she names a former employer and a li- 
brarian and a banker. The latter two, because of their positions 
in the community, are probably known to the employer. Her 
letter is typed neatly, providing an indication to the employer 
that a girl who could type in such good form would make a 
desirable employee. 

If you receive a reply that the job is filled and the company 
is one you particularly want to work with, it is sometimes a 
good idea to write again, thanking the employer for considering 
you, and saying that you would appreciate his keeping your 
application on file for consideration when another vacancy 
occurs. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1. Tell the class of any experience which you have had in locating 
a job. Did you use one of the methods spoken of in the discussion? 

2. Examine the help-wanted advertisements in your newspaper. 
Select one that seems to offer good opportunities and one which 
offers questionable opportunities. Explain to the class your reasons 
for thus rating the two. 

3. Find in the newspapers a news item which might lead to a job. 

4. Give some reasons why a person should apply for some special 
job rather than just any available job. $ 

5. What differences would there be in an interview for the posi- 
tion of machinist and for that of bookkeeper? 

6. Dramatize a scene between an employer and several people 
applying for a position, bringing out all the points which make a 
good interview. Appoint judges to decide which interview was best 
and to tell why they decided as they did. ; 

7. Copy the application blank given on pages 458 to 461 into your 
notebook, and fill in the spaces as carefully as you would if you 
wished to place it on file in an office. — 

8. Rate yourself on the written work you usually hand in for 
English, on the basis of 1 to 10 for each of the following. A perfect 
score is 70. Your rating gives you some indication of how your letter 
of application might be scored by an employer. 

d. Neatness 
e. Good English 
f. Clearness of thought 
g Paragraphing 
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a. Penmanship 
b. Spelling 
c. Punctuation 


9. Write a suitable application in answer to an advertisement 
which you have found for a job that might interest you. Place this 
application in your notebook, 


BOOKS TO READ 
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36. THE FIRST DAYS ON A JOB 


Why is your attitude extremely important to your success in 
a new job? 

What are some of the importaat factors that are necessary for 
a good start? 

In what other ways can you help yourself get off to a good start? 

How can seeing yourself from an employer's viewpoint help 
you? 


Starting with the right attitude. "What kind of training do 
you wish the schools to give in preparation for jobs?" This 
question was asked of a man who employed several hundred 
young workers. He replied that he would rather have a boy 
or a girl who had the right attitude and no preparation than 
one who was highly trained and had the wrong attitude. The 
firm could usually give the necessary training, he declared, but 
unless a worker had the right attitude in his work, it was much 
harder to develop him into a good worker. What did the 
employer mean when he spoke of “the right attitude in his 
work"? The right attitude has nothing to do with the number 
of years you have been in school or the kind and amount of 
specialized training you have had. It means a willingness to 
work at a job to the best of your ability, with respect for the 
job, respect for yourself, consideration for your fellow workers, 
and respect for your employer and his organization. 

Your first few days on the job are, whether you realize it 
or not, a time of trial. For this is the time when your general 
attitude toward work shows itself. You are actually on proba- 
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Employers say that the most important quality a beginning worker can 
have is a willingness to work at a job to the best of his ability. 


tion. You have not really been given a job—only the right to 
prove that you are the proper person for that job. Your measure 
is being taken during those first few days. You are being "sized 
up," not only by your employer but also by your fellow em- 
ployees. You are setting the stage for your own success or failure. 
The impression you make on your fellow employees is hardly 
less important than the impression you make on your employer. 
Whether you make the right impression will depend largely 
upon your own good attitude toward work in general and this 
job in particular. 

Important factors for a good start. Although employers em- 
phasize first the importance of having a good attitude toward 
work, they welcome the worker who also has special training 
for the job he is undertaking. The person who has had some 
preparation will naturally have a start over the one who has 
had none. But there are other factors which even the most 
highly trained beginner must recognize as being of the utmost 
importance. 
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Your attitude in taking directions and being given information about the 
business is one basis on which you are judged as a beginning employee. 


Being ready to take and follow directions. From the moment 
you start a new job, you are judged on the way you take direc- 
tions. Can you perform a task without asking too many ques- 
tions and yet not be afraid to ask promptly for information 
if you need it? If you can, you soon establish a reputation for 
efficiency. You are on your way to becoming a valuable worker 
when you can follow directions exactly as given. Concentrate 
on doing your job in the exact manner you are told. After you 
have been on the job for a while, you may come to understand 
why some tasks are done in a certain way that seemed to you 
at first to be less efficient than some way you would suggest. 

Safety rules should be carried out exactly as given, whether 
it is your first day on the job or your twentieth year. If you 
think you have a better idea, suggest a change. But don't follow 
your own rules until they have been approved. 

The same holds true for any long-observed rules of the com- 
pany. The very fact that they have been observed for a long 
time is pretty good evidence that they are sound. Check thor- 
oughly if you think you have a better idea. If, after such a 
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Actually, your first days on a job are a trial period in which you are being 
given the chance to prove that you are the proper person for the job. 


check and after you have been with the company for a time, 
you still think your idea is better, suggest a change. In fact, 
many companies offer cash awards for good suggestions. But 
stick to the rule as long as it is a rule. 

Imitating good habits. In your new job you will undoubtedly 
find good fellow workers and poor ones. The intelligent person 
will imitate the methods of the good worker. Unfortunately, 
however, it seems easier to copy bad habits. For example, the 
new worker will excuse himself for coming back late from 
lunch or leaving early by saying, "Everyone does it.” By saying 
this, he is measuring himself by the worst yardstick, instead 
of by the best. 

Making good use of your time. Sixty minutes make an hour. 
See that you give your job a full 60 minutes for every hour’s 
pay. There are many ways that time can be wasted. Unnecessary 
conversations with other employees, telephone conversations 
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with friends, writing personal letters on company time, hanging 
around the drinking fountain, renewing make-up, or just plain 
daydreaming can consume astonishing amounts of time. Even 
worse is horseplay or practical joking. These not only waste 
time but may be dangerous. Perhaps some of your fellow em- 
ployees seem to be having fun and apparently no one minds. 
But wait until the day the payroll is cut “for economy reasons" 
and see which of the employees is laid off. It is more likely 
to be the employees who do not attend to business. 

Other helps. Let us suppose you have been placed in your 
new job and have well in mind the general principles that help 
a new worker to succeed. Almost at once you are faced with 
situations which will be a further test of your characteristics 
and habits. Here are some suggestions that will help you, as 
you meet these problems, to meet them well and thus give 
your employer an opportunity to form a favorable opinion 
of you. The difference between a good start and a bad one is 
sometimes so small—a trifle, of which you are scarcely aware— 
that it is wise to check yourself on what may appear to be 
minor details. 

Being on time. Many people consider being a few minutes 
late to work a minor matter. No one, they tell themselves, is 
going to mind just a few minutes out of a whole day. Before 
you decide that getting to work a few minutes late is a minor 
matter, just stop to consider that in some places it is cause for 
dismissal. In one large city, being late is listed by the Civil 
Service Commission as an unquestionable reason for discharge 
of an employee. Even though the rules you work under are 
not so strict as that, being late or being on time tells quite a 
story to your employer about whether you are dependable. 

'The same holds true about returning to work from rest pe- 
riods. Being on time is particularly important at first, but it 
continues to be important throughout your work life. Being 
on time is a good habit to start with from the very first. 

Being courteous. Courtesy consists of consideration for the 
people around you. The courteous employee goes up in his 
employer's estimation. Discourtesy is always a drawback—never 
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a help. Courtesy will enable you to avoid friction with cus- 
tomers and fellow workers. In many business organizations, the 
good will of the general public is very necessary to the success 
of the business. Employers spend money to obtain good relations 
with the public by establishing certain policies, as, for example, 
“The customer is always right." Even if the customer is wrong 
and unreasonable, many large stores have discovered that it is 
to the interest of the business to try to make the customer 
satisfied. "Therefore, the employer will not consider a worker 
satisfactory who antagonizes customers by discourtesy or indif- 
ferent treatment. 

An employee who answers the telephone in a cheerful, courte- 
ous tone is an asset to a business. The worker who allows 
impatience or abruptness to enter into his voice may affect the 
welfare of the firm in ways more far-reaching than that one 
telephone call. 

On the purely selfish side, courtesy will prevent friction with 
other employees and help gain the friendly cooperation of your 
fellow workers. 


Being cheerful. We all have our blue days when we think 
the world is against us. Maybe some little unpleasantness or 
some change in your work tries your patience. It is easy to sulk. 
Perhaps you have a friend who is frequently "down in the 
dumps." Doesn't it make you feel uncomfortable? Wouldn't 
you rather be around him when he's cheerful? Of course you 
would. So would anyone else. 

It isn't necessary to be gloomy. You can actually form a habit 
of looking and acting cheerful. It helps everyone, employer 
and fellow workers alike. It even helps you. If you pamper a 
grouch, it can last a long time, making you miserable as long 
as you have it. And usually the cause of your grouch doesn't 
seem nearly so important the next day. 

Being loyal to your employer. Fussing or complaining about 
your job or your employer is frequently claimed as a constitu- 
tional right. Perhaps it is, but it is poor business. Loyalty is 
one of the finest qualities a person can posses. You make a 
bad mistake if you criticize your old job to your new employer. 
He may reasonably expect that you will criticize your new job 
as well and that you are a disloyal person. 

If you do find things to criticize, don't make them the topic 
of aimless washroom conversations with others. Wait until you 
have been on the job long enough to make constructive sug- 
gestions as to how they may be remedied. If it is something 
which no amount of cooperation can remedy, accepting it as 
part of the job is better than complaining. If it is so important 
that you can't accept it, you are in the wrong job and had 
better make a change. 

Keeping in good health. 'Two men are doing identical jobs. 
Dan is always wide awake and full of health and life. Joe is 
pale, listless, and always tired. Who turns out more and better 
work? Maybe Joe gets sympathy; but when it comes to a show- 
down, Dan gets the promotion. 

Your first days on a new job will take more energy and 
vitality than usual. You may be a little tense and nervous. 
That takes away some of your vitality, too. So it is particularly 
important that you be at your peak of efficiency. Energy and 
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vitality can be developed by doing everything possible to keep 
physically fit. You've read health rules before, but they are 
always worth repeating: 


Regular hours for sleep in a well-ventilated room 
A diet of wholesome food 

Exercise in the open air 

Cleanliness 


Good health is valuable not only because it makes it possible 
for you to produce more work. It has a definite bearing on 
several other factors. If you enjoy good health, you are much 
more likely to be cheerful. Good health is necessary for your 
best appearance, Good health makes it easier for you to turn 
in a full day's work for a day's pay. The worker who has good 
health is less likely to feel that he is receiving unfair treatment 
The worker who is accustomed to complaining about his health 
is usually the one who extends his complaints to everything else 
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Knowing the rules and keeping them. Each place of employ- 
ment has some special rules. They may deal with the use of 
the telephone, smoking, rest periods, rules of dress, handling 
of equipment, and general conduct. See that you know what 
the particular rules are for the job you have and start obeying 
them from the first day on the job. They may not seem to be 
important from your standpoint, but each one has been estab- 
lished as necessary to ensure orderly operation and to make 
sure that everyone does his share and has an equal opportunity. 

In many organizations the rules are given in a booklet avail- 
able to employees or are posted on a bulletin board, If your 
firm uses a bulletin board to give information or directions 
to employees, you should make it your business to read the 
notices each day so that you will have up-to-date information as 
soon as it appears on the board, 

Seeing yourself from your employer's viewpoint. A good 
thought to keep constantly in mind during those important 
first days on a new job is “How will my employer like me?" 
instead of “How will I like my employer?” A good guide to 
your conduct during those first few days and, for that matter, 
for all the days that follow is “If I were the employer, would 
I approve of a worker whose attitude and habits of work are 
those I have now?" If you can honestly answer "Yes," the 
chances are that you are entering on a job in which you will 
find pleasure and profit, both in income and in satisfaction 
over a job well done. 

You can answer "Yes" if you follow the suggestions given in 
this chapter, turn in good work, and watch out for your em: 
ployer's interests as carefully as if they were your own, Some 
employers cite as a drawback in the case of many young workers 
a lack of being able to see the problems of the firm. These 
workers seem to think that just being present is enough to 
entitle them to a pay check. It is necessary for you to see the 
job you are doing in relation to the firm's work as a whole. 
Even in your first days on a job it is not too early to begin to 
develop an interest in the business of the firm by being alert 
and observant and by trying to understand. 

pes 


Remember that first impressions are likely to be lasting ones, 
and try to see that your employer has a good impression of you. 
Work efficiently without wasting either time or material. Work 
cheerfully. Work honestly and loyally. Then you will find your 
work life both pleasant and worth while. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


1, Letter a page of your notebook a, b, c, etc., to correspond with 
the items which follow. Grade yourself as a worker in school on the 
10 points listed below, marking on the basis of 10 for a perfect 
score for each point. Total your score to find out your efficiency 
as a worker, 


WANTED: A WORKER 


a. Who does his work and who does not need to depend on 
anything else to get by 

— b. Who can forget the clock 

— © Who does not measure his work by what the others are 
doing but by what he can do 

—— d. Who knows how to listen quietly and attentively to direc- 
tions 

— €. Who knows when to ask and when not to ask questions 

— |. Who does not contribute to idle criticism 

—— & Who will work overtime when his work needs it 

— h. Who is sincere in wanting to do a good job 

—— i Who comes to work full of health and vigor as a result 
of good health habits 

— j. Who is cheerful and courteous, regardless of how difficult 

a situation may arise 


2. Discuss the following situations with the class. Suggest several 
ways in which they could have been met and decide which action 
was best. 

a. Mary Stow was hired for the position of stenographer. On the 
first day in her new job her employer asked her to dust some books 
in his office. Mary thought that he should not have asked her to 
do this, as it was not a stenographer's work. 

b. Mr. Johnson, an employer of five office workers, was often 
impatient and severe in his remarks to his employees. In his absence, 
it was the custom of the workers to discuss his actions and to sym- 
pathize with each other for the treatment they had received. What 
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would you have done in such a situation? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

c. Henry Bradley, who had been hired to work as a delivery boy 
from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., was sometimes asked to stay until 5:30 
p.m, to finish work. He refused to do this, saying that when he 
was hired it was clearly understood that his day's work was to end 
at 5:00 r.m. Was he right? 

d. Susan Price in her work often had to confer with the other 
workers around her. To do this, she sat at her desk, called out a 
name, and carried on the conversation with the worker across the 
room. Her employer objected to this. List as many rcasons for his 
objections as you can. 

e. A man engaged Jack Townsend to act as messenger. He gave 
Jack an order to deliver to Mr. Reagan, the engineer of the build- 
ing. Jack said he did not understand the message, so his employer 
wrote it on a slip of paper. Jack took the slip, left the office for a 
moment, came back, and said he did not find Mr. Reagan at his 
desk and didn't know what to do. The employer phoned to several 
rooms, located Mr. Reagan, and told Jack exactly where he was. 
Jack then delivered the message. What do you think was the em- 
ployer's impression of Jacke Why? Suggest some other things Jack 
might have done under the circumstances. 
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37. SUCCEEDING ON THE JOB 


What is success? 

What are some of the qualities that help toward success? 
What can you do that will aid in your progress? 

How does advancement affect one's responsibility? 

Why is continuous planning for your future necessary? 


The nature of success. For weeks the sportswriters had been 
predicting that State University's powerful football team would 
win easily over City College. They pointed out that State U. 
had conquered some of the, highest-rated teams in the league. 
Several of the State U. players were expected to be named for 
the All-American Team. Smaller City College did not have the 
huge enrollment from which to choose its players. 

But when the game was played, the City College boys did 
their best to win. Time and again they tore holes in State's line. 
State U. put in its entire first team, but still the College players 
made gains. When the game came to an end, State U. had won, 
but only by a single touchdown. City College had managed 
even to block the point after touchdown. 

Officially another victory was chalked up for State U. But 
the fans and the sportswriters told of the fine game that City 
College had played. The team that had not been given a chance, 
before the game, had come close to winning it. They had done 
far better than anyone expected. There was litile to say about 
State. They had won the game, but not by the margin everyone 
had expected. 

Which would you say was the more successful team? 
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Is fame success? Many believe that to be successful a person 
must be famous. It is true that in many cases fame does repre- 
sent at least some measure of success. But on the other hand, 
not all famous people are successful and neither are all success- 
ful people famous. 

One of the most famous persons in the world at any time 
is the President of the United States. His name is known 
throughout the world. His opinions make headlines in the 
newspapers. Books are written about him. Yet history tells us 
that several of our presidents have been anything but successful. 
After reaching the White House, they have failed completely 
to fill the high office entrusted to them by the people. 

Fame came automatically to the Dionne quintuplets merely 
because the five of them were born at once. Their little farm 
home attracted thousands of visitors each year for several years. 
Great chains of newspapers paid many thousands of dollars for 
the privilege of taking photographs of the five little girls. 
People all over the world knew of the Dionne "Quints" and 
followed their early growth with great interest. Yet can we say 
that newborn babies are successful before they have had a 
chance to accomplish anything? 

On the other hand, how about the man who lives down the 
street from you? You've never read his name in the paper. 
He does not drive an expensive car, and you know that he has 
no influence with the chief of police. Yet he lives in a com- 
fortable, neat home, his children are quiet and capable, and 
he is liked and respected by his friends, his neighbors, and his 
fellow workers. Would you not say that he is successful? 

Is wealth or power necessary? What, then, does determine 
whether a person is successful? Wise men have studied that 
question for many years. They found, as we did, that fame was 
not a true measure of success. Neither is wealth, although many 
people judge a man's success by the amount of money he has 
in the bank or the fine home he lives in or the expensive 
automobile he buys. We read, many times, of men who have 
inherited great wealth, more than they could ever spend, and 
yet have led completely worthless lives. Other men have made 
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Any person who does his work as expertly as he can, according to his 
knowledge and experience, is a successful worker. 


a great deal of money in ways that an honest person would 
not consider. No one respects them for their wealth, and they 
cannot be called successful. Is it, perhaps, power that determines 
whether a person is successful? We have only to remember those 
presidents of the United States whom history declares failures. 
Surely they had great power. If a person had to be wealthy 
or powerful to be considered a success, that would certainly 
limit success so that few of us could attain it. 

The real meaning of success. Yet each of us can be successful. 
Everyone in the world meets obstacles and handicaps of some 
sort or other. Our success is determined by the way we meet 
and overcome these obstacles to reach the highest level of ac- 
complishment of which we are capable. 

What does that mean in real life? Let us take Mr. Olsen for 
an example. Mr. Olsen is a tinsmith. Through many years of 
experience he knows just how thick the material should be 
for a porch roof, a gutter, or a downspout. He knows just how 
it should be soldered and how it should be painted to keep 
it from rusting. He could save money on each job by using 
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thinner material and save time in his soldering and painting. 
' That way he could do the work for less money than other 
tinsmiths and get more jobs. But Mr. Olsen insists that each 
job he does be done as expertly as he can do it. 

When Mr. Olsen started in business, other tinsmiths in the 
town were willing to use poorer material and to spend less 
time on each job. Time after time they bid less than Mr. Olsen 
and got jobs away from him. But in a few years their porch 
roofs, gutters, and downspouts were rusted out and had to be 
replaced. People saw that Mr. Olsen's work was still good. 
They realized it was better to have him do the job right in 
the first place than to have one of the cheaper tinsmiths do 
it and have to replace the work in a few years. 

Today Mr. Olsen has all the work he can handle. He is mak- 
ing good money, while some of the other tinsmiths have been 
forced to go out of business, and he has his own self-respect 
and the respect of others. Mr. Olsen started out to be a good 
tinsmith. He had many obstacles, but he worked hard and 
overcame them to become one of the best and most respected 
tinsmiths in town. Mr. Olsen is a success. 

Some of the qualities that help toward success. The qualities 
which are mentioned so often in the biographies of successful 
people about whom you have read are the same qualities which 
Mr. Olsen displayed in his work. They are the same qualities 
which, regardless of the kind of work you do, your employer 
will be looking for in you as he watches you take up your duties 
and progress on your new job. When he is looking for someone 
to fill a vacancy in the next job above yours, he will be check- 
ing these same qualities in the workers at your level before he 
chooses the one to fill the job. Here are some of those qualities. 

Interest and aptitude. You may have noted that each of the 
successful persons you have read about succeeded in a field in 
which he was particularly interested. To him his work was not 
just a way to earn a day’s pay. It was something he enjoyed 
doing. He was happy in his work, doing the one thing he would 
rather do above all things. What better life can a person have 
than doing the work he enjoys and enjoying the work he does? 
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Usually we find, too, that a successful person has a natural apti- 
tude for his particular kind of work. Generally, but not always, 
aptitude goes hand in hand with interest, as you saw in Chap- 
ter 2, because we are interested in doing what we can do well. 
A person with no aptitude for music seldom is interested in 
becoming a successful piano player. However, aptitude tests 
show that he may have an aptitude for an occupation in which 
he is not yet interested because he knows nothing about it. 
In such a case, interest usually develops quickly once the apti- 
tude is discovered. A check of biographies would probably show 
that natural interest in and aptitude for one’s work are the 
most frequent basis for success. 

Thoroughness and accuracy. When you read about successful 
men and women, you may be surprised to learn how much care 
each one took to be thorough and accurate at all times. We 
frequently have a tendency to consider a job “good enough” 
and let it go at that. A person who has achieved success never 
considered a job “good enough” unless it was the very best 
of which he was capable. An unfinished job is worth little more 
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than a job never started, and it may be worse to do an in- 
accurate job than not to have done the job at all. Carelessness 
and the losses that result from it—wasted time, money, energy, 
and material—will never help anyone up the ladder to success. 

Taking criticism. One of the hardest things for the ordinary 
person to do is to take criticism and turn it to good account. 
Usually we feel that criticism is an attack on us personally, 
and we waste time and energy resenting it and laying useless 
plans to "get even." We can find all sorts of reasons why we 
think we should not have been criticized, why a mistake was 
not our fault, or why the boss “has it in for" us. That is not 
the way of the successful man. In his desire to turn out the 
best possible work, he looks on criticism as a suggestion indicat- 
ing how he can improve. If his work is poor in some respect, 
he does not waste time in figuring out a good alibi but puts 
that time and energy to work improving his ability. The success- 
ful man never considers that he knows all there is to know 
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about his job but is ready to learn from anyone who can offer 
a suggestion. Perhaps the boss was wrong. The successful man 
checks first, to make sure, and then goes ahead with his work. 
He has no time to waste worrying over unjust criticism. 

Getting along with people. The successful person makes a 
point of getting along with the boss, his fellow workers, and 
everyone else with whom he comes into contact. Almost any 
line of work depends to a large degree on cooperation and 
teamwork. Anything that hinders that cooperation and team- 
work interferes with the job. For that reason the successful man, 
whose interest is in his work, is invariably pleasant and co- 
operative, If his work involves meeting the public, a cordial 
smile and a sincere interest in serving sets the successful man 
apart from the employee who considers that any service he 
may grudgingly render is a favor bestowed upon the customer. 

Being adaptable, The invention of the automobile put a lot 
of blacksmiths out of business. But it put some other black- 
smiths into a better business than they had ever had before. 
"They opened garages and made good. 

The same adaptability will help you in whatever job you 
obtain. New machines, new methods, and new materials are 
constantly challenging the worker in nearly every field. The 
man who accepts that challenge and learns to make the most 
out of every change is the one who gets ahead. Almost every 
day some emergency, either big or little, appears in the normal 
routine of life. Many persons are stopped by every little obstacle 
that shows up. Their work is halted until someone else meets 
the emergency for them, either by taking over the task at hand 
or by suggesting a solution. Employers and people in general 
value the man who meets emergencies as they arise and over- 
comes them. Willingness to try to meet emergencies and master 
changes is more than half the battle. The solution can usually 
be found if a sincere effort is made to find it. 

Being ambitious. Another important factor in winning suc- 
cess is ambition. The word ambition carries the idea of eager- 
ness to achieve something. One who is ambitious not only has 
some goal in mind but shows eagerness and a willingness. to 
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suggestion for improvement, rather than consid 
make sacrifices to achieve that goal. Indeed, a worthy ambition 
is the driving force which enables us to overcome obstacles 
and handicaps and to reach the highest level of development 
of which we are capable. And that, as we learned earlier in 
this chapter, is success. 

Aids to your progress. Young workers need to consider what 
they can do, in addition to cultivating the qualities just. dis- 
cussed, that will help them to make progress in their work. 
Here again, you will find good suggestions in the biographies 
of successful men and women. If you follow their examples, 
here are some of the things you will do: 

Study your job. First of all, you will need to master thor- 
oughly every part of your job, even if some parts are hard to 
learn or are more disagreeable than others. Think about each 
part and ask yourself if you are doing it well and quickly. 
Observe how others who are rated as the best workers are doing 
the same thing. Avoid the mistakes and inefficient methods of 
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workers whom you have reason to believe are unsatisfactory. 
Perhaps you can figure out a better way of doing some part of 
your work. But before you suggest a change to your foreman 
or supervisor, be sure you know your entire job thoroughly. 
And don't concern yourself about promotion until you are sure 
you have made good where you are. 

Look ahead at the next higher job. Once you have mastered 
à job, however, start looking toward the next step up. Many 
people have spent their lives in mediocre jobs because once 
they had mastered them they were satisfied to keep on doing 
the same old thing over and over again, year after year. It is 
easy to do a job that you have learned well. It is much harder 
to reach for the next higher one. What is the next higher job 
in the normal line of promotion? Are parts of it much like the 
job you are doing now? You should easily learn to do these. 
How do the two jobs differ? What will you have to.learn in 
order to fill the one ahead? Those are the parts that will require 
study and work. 

Suppose you study the next job up the line and are ready 
to do it. Does that mean you will get that job? Not always. 
It is still possible that the boss may give that job to his brother- 
in-law, who is not nearly so capable as you are. This does not 
mean that your effort has been wasted. You have developed 
an ability to do a job which is ranked higher than your present 
one. That in itself is worth while. It is a sign that you are 
making progress. It gives you a better understanding of the 
relationship of your work to that of the job ahead. Perhaps 
the brother-in-law will prove so unsatisfactory that he can no 
longer be kept in the job. Then you will have your chance. 
Perhaps another company will have an opening for someone 
with your ability. It may be that your new ability will help 
you fill another related job, equally good or even better. At 
any rate, in the long run, increased ability is never wasted. 

Then, too, more and more companies are adopting promotion 
policies which are based on merit. Here is the promotion policy 
used by one up-to-date, businesslike company: 
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COURTESY AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 
Getting along with people on your job means not only with your em- 
ployer and your co-workers but also with other people whom you contact 
in connection with your job. j 


“Promotions are based upon individual merit with due con- 
sideration given to length of service. When there is an opportu- 
nity for advancement, it is the policy of the firm to make promo- 
tions from within the organization. The close contact between 
the managers and employees insures prompt recognition. This 
is clearly shown by the fact that all our supervisors and man- 
agers have advanced from jobs in the organization." 

Learn about your company's work. Whether you are em- 
ployed by a large company or a small one, it will be helpful 
to your progress if you inform yourself about the nature, extent, 
and standing of the business. Is it a manufacturing business and, 
if so, what are its products? If it is a store, what does it sell? 
If it is a service company, what kind of service does it provide? 
How does it compare in size with other companies in the same 
line? Who is president of the company? What different depart- 
ments are there? What are the names and jobs of other workers 
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in your department? How is the department in which you work 
related to the other departments? How does your job fit into 
the work of your department? 

An intelligent interest in the work of your company will 
bring you much satisfaction, at the same time that it improves 
your standing with those who have the power to promote you. 

Keep alert for changes. There are few fields today which are 
not undergoing changes, as was said before. Science and indus- 
try are going ahead, hand in hand. No matter what your job, 
the chances are that improvements are being made. It is up to 
you to keep up with the changes. Many companies offer in- 
service training, in order that workers may learn the new ways 
along with their regular work. There are vocational courses 
offered, as was noted in Chapter 33, that keep you up to the 
minute on the requirements of your job. For many occupations 
there are special magazines that contain reports on changes that 
are taking place. It will pay you to keep up to date. 

Advancement and added responsibility. Let us suppose that 
you have learned your job thoroughly, have kept up with all 
the latest advances in it, and have learned to do the next higher 
job. You are promoted. Usually you find that you have to work 
harder in your new job and you have more responsibilities. 
Instead of your having an “easier life,” it is usually harder. As 
you advance from one job to the next and on up the line, you 
will find that unlimited interest, energy, and enthusiasm for 
your work are needed if you are to meet successfully your larger 
responsibilities. A promotion is a challenge. If you can handle 
the new job and fully master it, you are on your way toward 
success. If you can merely handle it but never really master it, 
you will not be advanced any further, and someone better 
qualified may later take away the job you have. 

Continuous planning for your future. Each hole on a golf 
course is marked with a flag. The flag is a guide to the golfers. 
If, on the first stroke, the ball goes too far to the right, the 
golfer changes the direction slightly on his second stroke to 
head it back toward the flag. If there were no flag, the golfer 
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might knock the ball around all afternoon before he found 
the first hole. 

If we imagine a flag at the point marked success, we can 
always keep our eye on the goal and make sure we are always 
heading toward it. Unless we keep our goal constantly in mind, 
we are going to waste a lot of effort going aimlessly this way 
and that. After each stroke the golfer must study the ball’s 
position and plan his next stroke, what club to use, and just 
how to use it to bring the ball closer to the flag. We must in 
the same way keep a constant check on our own progress. Are 
we headed directly toward our goal, or should we change our 
course slightly? Are we making the best use of our own interests, 
aptitudes, and abilities, or are we in a golfer's “sand trap"? 

The road to success is difficult. It is as difficult as it can pos- 
sibly be and still continue, because success for each of us is 
the highest point we can reach with the utmost use of the energy 
and abilities we have. But, like so many difficult roads, it is an 
interesting highway, and whoever travels its entire length will 
live a full, active, and satisfying life. 


QUESTIONS TO ANSWER AND THINGS TO DO 


l. Take a daily newspaper and make a list of the names of 
people who are being most talked about at the present time because 
of their success. Are their places before the public due to their ability 
or to some chance circumstance? Which ones have made a real 
success and which ones only a “skyrocket” rise? 

2. Read the story of the life of a successful man or woman. Be 
able to answer the following questions: (2) What contribution did 
he make to the world? (b) How did he come to choose his work? 
(c) Did he change from one aim to another? Was this a good thing 
or was it harmful? (d) What obstacles did he have to overcome? 
(e) How much did his success depend upon luck? Upon ability? 
Upon friends? (f) What qualities did he have that helped him to 
be successful? How were these qualities shown? 

3. Choose some man or woman in your community who is no! 
well known but whom you consider to be successful. Tell the class 
about him, explaining why you consider him successful and answer- 
ing the questions concerning him listed under Number 2. 
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4. Check yourself as to the following characteristics as shown in 
your school experience in the past three months: 

a. Ability (What assignments have you done best?) 

b. Getting along with people (Have there been any occasions 
when you lost your temper or wouldn't cooperate?) 

c. Attitude (Have you been able to take the criticism and sug- 
gestions of your teachers without being resentful or unpleas- 
ant?) 

d. Adaptability (Have you been able to adjust yourself to some 
sudden change of plans?) ` 

€. Initiative (Have you offered to do something without being 
asked?) 

f. Thoroughness and accuracy (Have you done your work as well 
as you can do it? Have you followed directions correctly?) 

: 5, Discuss the characteristics needed by students to make a class 
a successful one. Are these same qualities needed for success in 
business? . 

6. Roy Wilson and Richard Thomson worked T the same man. 
"Their employer was thinking of promoting one of them to a more 
responsible position. He was inclined to favor Roy because his 
personality was more pleasing. He learned one day that Richard 
spent two evenings each week at night school, while Roy spent 
his evenings in recreation and amusement, maintaining that in 
this way he was better fitted for thé next day's work. Which of the 
two boys would you have promoted? Why? Would the kind of job 
make a difference in the decision? 

7. Dramatize (a) a scene in which a superintendent tells a worker 
that he has been promoted and why, and (b) a scene in which a 
worker is asking for a raise and the employer is prp and telling 
him why. 


8. Make a list of rewards you might find in a 3b other than 
money or promotion. 
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sonality. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1951, 
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Endicott, Frank S.: Vocational Planning. International "Textbook 
Company, Scranton, Pa., 1948, Chap. VIII. 

Newgarten, Bernice L., and others: Discovering Myself. National 
Forum, Inc., Chicago, 1946, Chap. 7; 

Prosser, C. A.: How to Get a Job and Win Promotion. McKnight & 
McKnight, Bloomington, Ill., 1945, Chap. XI. 

See, Ingram: Want a Job? Or a Better Job? The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1947, pp. 82-93. 

Thomas, Henry, and Thomas, D. L.: Life Stories of the Great In- 
ventors. Garden City Publishing Company, Inc., Garden City, 
N.Y., 1948. 
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LIST OF COMMON OCCUPATIONS 


AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND FISHING 


Cattle farmer Gardener 
Dairy farmer General farmer 
Farm laborer Landscape gardener 
Farm manager Lumberman 
Farmer (owner and tenant) Nurseryman 
Fisherman and oysterman Poultry raiser 
Florist Stock farmer 
Forester, or forest ranger Truck farmer 
Fruit farmer 
MINING 
Mine foreman Miner 
Mine inspector Oil- and gas-well operator 
Mine proprietor, manager, and Quarryman 
official 

CONSTRUCTION 
Acetylene-burner operator Plumber, gas fitter, and steam- 
Brickmason, stonemason, and fitter "54 

tile setter Road building and repair worker : 

Bridge-building worker Roofer and slater 
Building contractor Shipbuilder 
Carpenter Shipyard worker 
Cement finisher Stonecutter and stone carver 
Construction-machinery operator Structural and ornamental met: 
Electrician alworker 
Painter Tinsmith, coppersmith, and met- 
Paperhanger alworker 
Plasterer Welder 
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MANUFACTURING 


Auto mechanic 
Baker 

Blacksmith 
Boilermaker 
Candy-factory worker 
Canning-factory worker 
Clothing cutter 
Clothing designer 
Cotton-mill worker 
Flour-mill worker 
Food-industry worker 
Foundryman 
Furniture maker 
Garment worker 
General mechanic 
Iron molder 

Jeweler, watchmaker 
Leatherworker 
Machinist 


Metalworker 

Molder and founder 
Packing-house worker 
Paper-mill worker 
Pattern maker 
Power-machine operator 
Printer and engraver 
Publisher 

Rolling-mill worker 
Rubber-factory worker 
Sawyer 

Shoemaker 

Silversmith 

Stationary engineer 
Textile-mill worker 
Tinsmith 

Tool and die maker 
Upholsterer 

Welder 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Aviator 

Baggageman 

Brakeman and switchman 

Carshop worker 

Chauffeur, driver (bus, taxi, 
truck) 

Conductor (bus, street railway, 
railroad) 

Delivery man 

Express agent 

Freight agent 

Garage keeper 

Locomotive engineer 

Locomotive fireman 

Longshoreman and stevedore 


Mechanic and repairman (air- 
plane, railroad) 

Motorman (street railway, sub- 
way, and elevated railway) 

Pilot (airplane) 

Radar technician 

Radio and television worker 

Railroad worker 

Railway mail clerk 

Sailor and deckhand 

Ship officer, pilot, purser, engi- 
neer 

Station agent 

Street-railway worker 

Teamster 
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Telegraph messenger 
Telegraph operator 
Telephone operator 


Telephone and telegraph line- 
man 
Traffic manager 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 


Buyer and department head 
(store) 

Clothing-store worker 

Credit man 

Decorator and window dresser 

Demonstrator 

Department-store worker 

Drugstore worker 

Elevator operator 

Floorman and floor manager 
(store) 


FINANCE, 


Banker 
Commission merchant 
Efficiency engineer 


Food-store worker 
Furniture-store worker 
Importer 

Inspector 

Merchandise manager 
Newsboy 

Salesman and saleswoman 
Traveling salesman 
Variety-store worker 


INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE 


Insurance agent 
Real-estate agent 
Stockbroker 


BUSINESS AND REPAIR SERVICES 


Accountant 

Advertising agent 

Agent and collector 

Air-conditioning mechanic 

Attendant (filling station, park- 
ing lot, garage, airport) 

Auctioneer 

Automobile mechanic and re- 
pairman 


PERSONAL 
Barber 
Beautician and manicurist 
Bellboy 
Caterer 
Chambermaid 


Economist 

Efficiency engineer 

Literary agent 

Office-machine serviceman 
Piano and.organ tuner 

Radio and television serviceman 
Shoe repairman 


SERVICES 


Cook and chef 

Dressmaker (not in factory) 

Dry cleaner 

Elevator operator (hotel, apart- 
ment house) 
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Furrier Milliner (not in factory) 


Hostess Porter 

Hotel keeper Practical nurse 
Housekeeper Restaurant keeper 

House worker Seamstress (not in factory) 
Janitor Tailor 

Laundry worker . Waiter and waitress 


AMUSEMENT AND RECREATION 


Actor 3 Musician 

Athlete Radio announcer 

Dancer and dancing teacher Recreation leader 

Manager (bowling alley, theater, Sports instructor and official 
golf club, etc.) Television worker 


Motion-picture projectionist 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Architect Explorer 
Artist Inventor 
Author Lawyer and judge 
Chemist Librarian 
Clergyman Osteopath 
College president and professor Pharmacist 
County agent Physician and surgeon 
Dentist Religious worker 
Designer Social and welfare worker 
Dietitian Statesman 
Editor and reporter Teacher 
Engineer Technician 
Chemical Trained nurse 
Civil Veterinarian 
Electrical Vocational counselor 
Mechanical Weather observer 


Mining and metallurgical 


GOVERNMENT 
Attendance officer Councilman 
Coast guardsman F.B.I. agent 
Consul Fireman 
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Garbage collector Policeman and detective 


Judge Postmaster 
Lighthouse keeper Probation officer 
Mail carrier Sailor 
Marine Sheriff 
Mayor Soldier 

CLERICAL 
Accountant Office-machine operator 
Auditor Secretary 
Bookkeeper Shipping clerk 
Cashier Stenographer 
Filing clerk Ticket agent 
Messenger Typist 
Office clerk 
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Teachers. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1949. 

Erickson, Clifford E. (editor): 4 Basic Text for Guidance Workers. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1947. 

Erickson, Clifford E., and Happ, Marion C.: Guidance Practices at 
Work. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1946. 

Forrester, Gertrude: Methods of Vocational Guidance. D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, 1951. 

Froehlich, Clifford P.: Guidance Services in Smaller Schools. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1950. 

Froehlich, Clifford P., and Darley, John G.: Studying Students. 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1952. 

Greenleaf, Walter J.: Occupations—A Basic Course for Counselors. 
U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 


25, D.C., 1951. 
Hamrin, S. A.: Guidance Talks to Teachers. McKnight & McKnight, 


Bloomington, Ill., 1947. 
Hoppock, Robert: Group Guidance. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1949. 

Jones, Arthur J.: Principles of Guid 
pany, Inc., New York, 1951. 
Myers, George E.: Principles and Tec 
ance. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 
Occupational Qutlook Handbook. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, Washington 25, D.C., 1951. 
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ance. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


hniques of Vocational Guid- 


Shartle, Carroll L.: Occupational Information. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1952. 

Smith, Glen E.: Principles and Practices of the Guidance Program. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1951. 

Strang, Ruth: Educational Guidance. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1947. 

Wright, Barbara H.: Practical Handbook for Group Guidance. 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1948. 
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Bulletins, Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Bulletins, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Bulletins, Women’s Bureau, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Career Series, The Institute for Research, 537 South Dearborn Ave., 
Chicago 5. 

Guidance Leaflets, U.S. Office of Education, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Labor Market Information, Monthly Bulletin, U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Life Adjustment Booklets, Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 

Monographs, Vocational Guidance Centre, 205 Avenue Road, 
Toronto 5. 

Occupational Abstracts, Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, N.J. 

Occupational Brief Series, B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
1761 R St, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

Occupational Guides, Michigan Employment Security Commission, 
7310 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2. 

Occupational Monographs, Pitman & Sons, 381 Church St., Toronto. 

Recreational Reading Lists of Books Which Present Occupational 
Information, West Virginia State Board of Education, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, 1949. 

Reprints, Glamour Job Department, 
York 17. 


420 Lexington Ave., New 
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Reprints, Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

Small Business Stories, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

The Labor Market, Monthly Publication, U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

The Personnel and Guidance Journal, American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, Inc., 1534 D St., N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. 

Visual Aids for the Guidance Program, Walter J. Greenleaf, U.S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D.C., 1950. 

Vocational and Professional Monographs, Bellman Publishing 
Company, 6 Park St., Boston. 

Vocational Guidance Manuals, Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 
45 W. 45 St., New York 36. 

Vocational Guidance Monographs, Commonwealth Book Company, 
Inc., 80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Vocational Information Serics, Morgan-Dillon Company, 5154 Clark 
St., Chicago. 
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LIST OF VISUAL AIDS 


The following visual bibliography can be used to supple- 
ment the material in this book and to portray visually and 
dramatically many of the ideas and concepts of the authors. 
Since the films vary in age level and approach, it is recom- 
mended that each film be reviewed before it is used, in order 
to determine its suitability for a particular class or group. 

Both motion pictures and filmstrips are included in the list, 
and the character of each one is indicated by the self-explana- 
tory abbreviations "MP" and “FS.” Immediately following this 
identification is the name of the producer; and if the distributor 
is different from the producer, the name of the distributor fol- 
lows the name of the producer. Abbreviations are used for 
names of producers and distributors, and these abbreviations 
are identified and clarified in the list of producers and dis- 
tributors with their addresses on page 510. In most instances, 
the films listed can be borrowed or rented from local or state 
16mm film libraries. A list of such sources is contained in 4 
Directory of 2002. 16mm Film: Libraries, available for 30 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 
Unless otherwise indicated, the motion pictures are 16mm 
black-and-white sound films and the filmstrips are 35mm black- 
and-white silent filmstrips. 

For the convenience of film users, the films have been grouped 
under three main headings: (I) You and Your Abilities, (II) 
Jobs and Job Opportunities, (III) You and Your Job. 

This list is suggestive only, and film users should examine the 
latest annual edition and quarterly supplements of Educational 
Film Guide, a catalogue of some 10,000 films published by the 
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H. W. Wilson Co., New York. The Guide, a standard reference 
book, is available in most college and public libraries. 


YOU AND YOUR ABILITIES 


Are You Popular? (MP, Coronet, 10 min). Portrays problems in the 
social behavior of teen-age boys and girls and explains the char- 
acteristics of popularity—friendliness, consideration of others, 
and interest in others. 

Benefits of Looking Ahead (MP, Coronet, 10 min). Encourages high 
school students to think of the future and to plan their present 
activities in terms of their objectives. 

Better Use of Leisure Time (MP, Coronet, 10 min). Portrays various 
leisure-time activities open to high school students and empha- 
sizes the importance of students’ entering into such activities. 

Body Care and Grooming (MP, McGraw, 20 min). Emphasizes the 
importance of personal care in the achievement of good groom- 
ing and describes daily habits to be followed in keeping the 
skin clean and healthy; washing and brushing hair; trimming 
and manicuring nails; and using a toothbrush. Correlated film- 
strip, same title, 34 frames, also available. 

Making the Most of School (MP, Coronet, 10 min). Explains the 
importance of school experiences and the interest which can 
be developed in various school activities. 

Mechanical Aptitudes (MP, Coronet, 10 min). Portrays a high school 
boy discussing his school courses with a counselor and explains 
the ways to test mechanical interests and abilities. 

Self-Conscious Guy (MP, Coronet, 10 min). Shows how a high school 
boy, overly self-conscious, works to become better adjusted by 
thinking about others, taking part in activities, and readjusting 
his relationships to himself and to others. 

Shy Guy (MP, Coronet, 13 min). Portrays an adolescent “shy guy” 
improving his social relations with others by observing the 
behavior of his better adjusted fellow students. 

You and Your Friends (MP, Assn, 7 min). Against the background 
of a teen-age party, pictures various behavior patterns and 
raises questions concerning their effects upon others. 

You and Your Mental Abilities (FS, SVE, 57 fr). Shows relationship 
between mental ability, mental pattern, personality, interests, 
and aptitudes and various occupations. 
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JOBS AND JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


Bookkeeping and You (MP, Coronet, 10 min), Emphasizes the im- 
portance of bookkeeping in business, home, and community 
life and ‘pictures the duties of a bookkeeper in a single pro- 
prietorship office. 

Careers (FS, SVE). Series of 44 silent filmstrips, 40 to 50 frames each, 
with the following individual titles: 


Agriculture as a Career 
Apprenticeships in Industry 
Army and Navy, Careers in 
Art as a Career 
Automobile Industry, Careers in 
Aviation as a Gareer—Manufacturing 
Aviation as a Career—Transportation 
Aviation in Government Service 
Banking as a Career 
Beauty Culture as a Career 
Building Trades, Careers in 
Ceramic Engineering as a Career 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering as a Career 
Givil Engineering as a Career 
Clerical Work as a Career 
Coast Guard as a Career 
Domestic Service as a Career 
Electrical Engineering as a Career 
Forestry as a Career 
Home Economics as a Career 
Hotel Administration as a Career 
Hotel Occupations as a Career 
How to Apply For, Win, and. Advance on the Job 
Journalism and Newspaper Operation as a Career 
Librarianship as a Career 
Mechanical Engineering as a Career 
Medicine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy, Careers in 
Metal Trades as a Career 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineering as a Career 
Music as a Career 
Nursing as a Career 
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Occupational Therapy and Laboratory Technique as a 
Career " 

Police Administration, Careers in 

Public Service, Careers in 

Radio, Careers in 

Retail Merchandising as a Career 

Social Work as a Career 

Teaching as a Career 

Telegraph and Telephone Operators 

Trade Training in the U.S. Army and Navy 

Veterinary Medicine as a Career 

Vocational Guidance for Negroes, the Need for (Part T) 

Vocational Guidance for Negroes, the Need for (Part II) 
' Your Job—Are You Preparing for It? 


Careers for Girls (MP, MOT/McGraw, 18 min). Portrays a variety 
of fields now open to women and stresses the relationship be- 
tween a girl's interests and the types of work she can do success- 
fully. ; 

Career for‘ Tomorrow (MP, USCG, 30 min). Shows student life at 
the U.S. Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn., including 
scenes of drills, study periods, training, living quarters, sports, 
and social activities. 

Decision for Bill (MP, USDA, 25 min). Reviews the work of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and explains the careers in 
public service open to scientists, forest rangers, economists, 
Statisticians, conservationists, administrators, etc., in the De- 
partment. 

Duties of a Secretary (MP, Underwood, 30 min). Demonstrates the 
wrong and right ways for a secretary to perform her duties. 
Forest Ranger (MP, USDA, 33 min). Shows the work and duties of 

U.S. Forest Rangers. 

I Want To Be a Secretary (MP, Coronet, 15 min). Explains to high 
school students the skills and aptitudes necessary in the secre- 
tarial field. 

Step High (MP, AT&T, 17 min). Explains the opportunities in tele- 
phone jobs open to high school graduates. 

What Greater Gift (MP, NEA, 25 min). Portrays the opportunities 
and rewards in the profession of teaching. 
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Your Life Work (FS, VGF). Series of 20 filmstrips, 50 to 60 frames 
each, divided into two groups—one group portraying the occu- 
pational groups identified in the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and the other group explaining jobs and duties in par- 
ticular vocations. Following are the titles of the individual 
filmstrips in each group: 


Job Classification 
Classification of Occupations 
Professional and Managerial Occupations 
Clerical and Sales Occupations 
Service Occupations 
Agriculture, Fishery, Forestry, and Kindred Occupations 
Skilled Occupations (Part 1) 
Skilled Occupations (Part 1T) 
Semi-Skilled Occupations (Part I) 
Semi-Skilled Occupations (Part II) 
Unskilled Occupations 

Vocational Subjects 
Occupations in Aircraft Manufacturing 
Occupations in Aircraft Operation 
Tree Surgery 
Osteopathy 
Occupations in the Printing Industry 
Occupations in the Steel Industry 
Optometry 
Occupations in Cement Manufacturing 
Hotel Occupations 
Railroad Occupations 


Your Life Work (MP, VGE). Series of 34 motion pictures, 10 to 11 
minutes each, dealing with the characteristics of various occu- 
pations and the skills, aptitudes, and training required for such 
occupations. Following are the titles of the individual films: 


Agriculture 
Air Transportation 
Automotive Service 
The Baking Industry 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Brick and Stone Mason 
Church Vocations 
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The Dairy Industry 

The Draftsman 

Electrician 

Engineering 

Fire and Police Service 
Forestry and. Forest Industries 
Heating and Air Conditioning 
Journalism 

Laundering and Dry Cleaning 
The Librarian 

Life Insurance Occupations 
Machinist and Tool Maker 
Nursing 

Painting and Decorating 

The Pharmacist 

Photography 

Plumbing 

Poultry Raising 

Printing 

Radio and Television 
Restaurant Operator 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Teaching 

Telephone and Telegraph 
Transportation 

Welding Operator 
Woodworker 


YOU AND YOUR JOB 
Aptitudes and Occupations (MP, Coronet, 16 min). Explains six 
aptitudes—mechanical, clerical, social, musical, artistic, and 
scholastic—and discusses the fields of work in which they are 
applicable, 
Business Etiquette (FS, McGraw). Series of 11 filmstrips, based upon 
Carney’s Etiquette in Business, demonstrating practical aspects 


of finding and holding a job. Titles of the individual filmstrips 
are: 


Why Etiquette in Business 
Finding the Right Job for You 
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Selling Yourself to an Employer 

Your New Job 

The New Employee and. Fellow Workers 
You Want to Look Right 

Business Facilities 

Introductions in Business 

Receiving Customers and Callers 
Getting That Raise 

The Ideal Secretary 


Choosing Your Occupation (MP, Coronet, 10 min). Explains to 
high school students the techniques of self-appraisal, occupa. 
tional possibilities, requirements of preparation, and the im 
portance of making use of guidance facilities. 

Finding the Right Job (MP, Coronet, 11 min). Explains sources of 
job leads and shows some of the steps in obtaining a job. Em- 
phasizes the importance of finding the right job in terms of 
individual goals. 

Finding Your Life Work (MP, VGF, 22 min). Explains the impor- 
tance of knowing oneself; reviews various aptitude tests; and 
touches upon the individual's educational record, his character, 
interests, accomplishments, social assets, and financial resources. 

Getting a Job and Keeping It (FS, YAF, 40 fr). Cartoons illustrating 
how a secretarial worker should act in obtaining a job and in 
keeping the job. Emphasizes desirable office practices. 

How to Keep a Job (MP, Coronet, 10 min). Explains the impor- 
tance of getting along with one’s fellow workers, conduct at 
work, and attitude toward one’s employer. 

Today’s News: T omorrow's Men (MP, Tenn, 29 min). Gives an 
overview of the operations of a newspaper and highlights the 
business training which newsboys receive in managing a news- 
paper route. 

You and Your Work (MP, Coronet, 10 min). Explains through a 
dramatized story the factors making for happiness and success 
in one’s work. 
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SOURCES OF FILMS LISTED 


Assn—Association Films, Inc., 35 W. 45th St., New York, N.Y. 

AT&T-—American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. (Request films from local Bell System telephone 
offices.) 

Coronet—Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. 

McGraw—McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc, Text-Film Dept, 330 W. 
49nd St, New York 36, N.Y. 

MOT-March of Time Forum Films. (Films distributed by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc.) 

NEA-National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. (Films distributed by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc.) 

SVE-Society for Visual Education, 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. 

Tenn—University of Tennessee, Division of University Extension, 
Box 8540 University Station, Knoxville 16, Tenn. 

Underwood—Underwood Corp., Public Relations Division, 1 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

USCG—U.S. Coast Guard, Washington 25, D.C. 

USDA-—U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 

VGF—Vocational Guidance Films, 215 E. 3rd St., Des Moines, Iowa 

YAF—Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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INDEX 


Abilities, finding out about your, 
5-8 
of successful people, 35 
tests to measure, 21-24 
Academic aptitude, 20-21 
Accidents, industrial, 386-387 
Accuracy on job, 482—483 
Adaptability on job, 484 
Advancement, opportunities for 
(see Opportunities for ad- 
vancement) 
Advantages, of advertising 
agent, 247 
airplane pilot, 209-210 
carpenter, 180 
coal miner, 169 
doctor, 280—282 
farmer, 142-143 
forest ranger, 154 
homemaker, 318-319 
insurance-agency owner, 236 
machinist, 194 
motion-picture-theater man- 
ager, 267-268 
policeman, 297 
saleswoman, 223 
stenographer, 308 
waitress, 256 
Advertising, field of, 240-248 
want-ads in newspaper, 450 
(See also Advertising agent) 


Advertising agent, advantages 
of, 247 
disadvantages of, 247 
duties of, 243 
education and training of, 
244-245 
opportunities for advance- 
ment of, 245-246 
organizations, 246-247 
payment of, 245 
qualifications of, 245 
use of, to world, 249—243 
work of, 242-247 
working conditions of, 243- 
244 
Agency, employment, 337, 449- 
450 
guidance, 14-15 

Agricultural worker (see Farm- 

ers) 

Agriculture, 114, 116, 129-143 
changes in, 131, 133 
occupations in, 138 
our dependence on, 129-131 
youth in, 135, 138, 140-141 
(See also Farmers) 

Airplane pilot, advantages of, 

209 
disadvantages of, 209-210 
duties of, 205-206 
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Airplane pilot, education and 
training of, 206-208 
opportunities for advance- 
ment of, 209 
organizations, 209 
payment of, 208-209 
qualifications of, 208 
use of, to world, 204-205 
work of, 204-210 
working conditions of, 206 
Ambition on job, 485, 486 
American Federation of Labor 
(AFL), 371, 372 
Amusement and recreation, 114, 
116, 120, 259-269 
field of, 259-262 
occupations in, 262-263 
(See also Motion-picture- 
theater manager) 
Annual wage, guaranteed, 400— 
401 
Application, letter of, 461—465 
Application blank, 456, 458—461 
Apprenticeship, 432-433 
Aptitudes, 5-6, 18-24, 481-482 
academic, 20-21 
artistic, 21 
business, 21 
examining, 18-21 
mechanical, 21 
musical, 21, 482 
and success, 481—482 
tests to measure, 21-24 
Architect, 271 
Artistic aptitude, 21 
Assembly line, 95 
Atomic energy, 105, 160 
Attitude on job, 467-468 
Aviation, 204—210 
(See also Airplane pilot) 


Avocation, definition of, 61—62 
(See also Hobbies) 


Banks, 225-228 
Baseball, 260-261, 262 
“Be the Best," 10 
Biographies of successful peo- 
ple, reading, 35 
Bowling alleys, occupations in, 
262-263 
Boycott, 375 
Boys, jobs for (see Youth) 
Brain, working with, 352-353 
(See also Mental occupation; 
Professional services) 
Business, aptitude in, 21 
courses, 44, 306, 429 
depression, 409 
distribution of proceeds in, 
361-362 
failures in, 363-364 
high schools, 429 
how to run a, 357-364 
labor-management relations 
in, 366-380 
risks in, 362-364 
services (see Business services) 
schools, 306, 429 
Business services, 114, 116, 238, 
240-248 
advertising, 240-248 
(See also Advertising agent) 


Capital, buildings as, 348 
knowledge as, 353 
machines as, 348 
money as, 348—349, 363 
in starting a business, 363 
tools as, 348 
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Carpenter, advantages of, 180 
disadvantages of, 181 
duties of, 176-177 
education and training of, 
178 
kinds of, 177 
opportunities for advance- 
ment of, 180 
organizations, 180 
payment of, 179-180 
qualifications of, 178-179 
use of, to world, 173, 176 
work of, 173-181 
working conditions of, 177- 
178 
Census classification, of occupa- 
tions by industries, 114-120 
of workers by occupations, 
112 
Changes in occupations, in agri- 
culture, 131, 133 
alertness toward, 488 
desirable, 408-409 
reasons for, 404—408 
since 1700s, 89-93 
and unemployment, 404—422 
Checkoff, 375 
Cheerfulness on job, 473 
Chemistry, new developments 
in, 106, 131 
Chemurgy, 131 
Child labor standards, 444 
Children, working laws to pro- 
tect, 439-447 
Children’s Bureau, 443-444 
Choice of occupation, final, de 
77 
location as factor in, 73-74 
motives influencing, 68-73 
tests to help determine, 21-24 


Choice of occupation, three steps 
in making, 67-68 
City government, occupations in, 
287, 289, 290, 292-298 
Civil Service examinations, 153, 
290-292, 295, 451 
Clerical occupations, 120, 300- 
309 
importance of, 300-301 
kinds of, 301—302 
opportunities in, 302—304 
(See also Stenographer) 
Climate in distribution of oc- 
cupations, 325 
Closed shop, 375 
Clubs, membership in, 33-34 
Coal (see Coal miner; Mining) 
Coal miner, advantages of, 169 
disadvantages of, 169 
duties of, 164, 166 
education and training of, 
166-167 
opportunities for advance- 
ment of, 168-169 
organizations, 169 
payment of, 167-168 
qualifications of, 167 
use of, to world, 163-164 
work of, 162-169 
working conditions of, 166 
College, enrollment in, 49 
junior, 427-429 
preparation in, 424-429 
Commercial courses, 44, 306, 
429 
Common occupations, list of, 
493-497 
Communication (see Transpor- 
tation and communication) 
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Community, activities in, 32-33 
jobs in, for boys and girls, 
335-344 
occupations in, surveying, 
321-334 
work experience in, 32-33 
Company unions, 371-372 
Compensation laws, 387-389 
Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations (CIO), 371, 372 
Construction, 114, 116, 171—181 
(See also Carpenter) 
Cooperation on job, 484 
Cooperative plan, in college, 
427 
in high school, 45-46 
Cooperatives, farm, 135 
Correspondence courses, 
435 
Counselor, high school, 46-47, 
448 
County-government workers, 
287, 289, 290 
Courses, college, 424—429 
correspondence, 434-435 
evening school, 433-434 
high school, 38-54 
labor-union, 437 
private school, 429—432 
in technical institutes, 429 
vocational school, 429 
Courtesy on job, 471-472 
Criticism on job, taking, 483- 
484 


434- 


Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, 8, 95, 111-112 
Diploma, importance of, 47-51 


Directions on job, following, 
469—470 
Disadvantages, of 
agent, 247 
airplane pilot, 209-210 
carpenter, 181 
coal miner, 169 
doctor, 282 
farmer, 142-143 
forest ranger, 154 
homemaker, 319 
insurance-agency owner, 236 
machinist, 194 
motion-picture-theater man- 
ager, 268 
policeman, 297 
saleswoman, 223 
stenographer, 308 
waitress, 256-257 
Discharge, 406-408 
Diseases, occupational, 384, 386 
Distribution of occupations, 
321-326 
Doctor, advantages of, 280-282 
disadvantages of, 282 
duties of, 275-277 
education and training of, 


advertising 


271-219 
opportunities for  advance- 
ment of, 280 


organizations, 280 

payment of, 280 

qualifications of, 279-280 

use of, to world, 274-275 

work of, 274-282 

working conditions of, 277 
Duties, of advertising agent, 243 

airplane pilot, 205-206 

carpenter, 176-177 
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Duties, of coal miner, 164, 166 

doctor, 275-277 

farmer, 139 

forest ranger, 150-151 

homemaker, 314—315 

insurance-agency owner, 231- 
288 

machinist, 190-191 

motion-picture-theater man- 
ager, 264-265 

policeman, 293-294 

saleswoman, 216-217 

stenographer, 304—306 

waitress, 253-254 


Education, by apprenticeship, 

432-433 

in business school, 306, 429 

in college, 424-429 

by correspondence course, 

434-435 

in evening school, 483-434 

in high school, 38-54 
business, 44, 306, 429 
technical, 429 

lack of, 405—406 

opportunities for, 423-438 

at private schools, 499, 431- 

432 

at technical institutes, 429 

at trade schools, 429 

at vocational schools, 429 

Education and training, of ad- 

vertising agent, 244-245 

airplane pilot, 206-208 

carpenter, 178 

coal miner, 166-167 

doctor, 277-279 

farmer, 140-141 


Education and training, of forest 
ranger, 152 
homemaker, 315-317 
insurance-agency owner, 234 
machinist, 192 
motion-picture-theater man- 
ager, 265-266 
policeman, 295 
saleswoman, 218 
stenographer, 306-307 
waitress, 254-255 
Employer, interest of, in school 
record, 51-52 
loyalty to, 473 
viewpoint of, 475-476 
Employment interview, 452-461 
application blank, 456, 458- 
461 
information, supplying, 455— 
456 
personal appearance in, 454 
preparing record of personal 
data for, 456 
Employment office, private, 450 
public school, 387, 449 
state, 337, 449-450 
Engineers, 270-271 
English, importance of, 39-41 
Entertainment (see Amusement 
and recreation) 
Equal pay for men and women, 
101, 401-402 
Evening schools, 433-434 


Fair Labor Standards Act, 399- 
400, 441-443 

Fame and success, 479 

Farm cooperatives, 135 

Farmers, advantages of, 142-143 
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Farmers, decrease in number of, 
131, 133 
disadvantages of, 142-143 
duties of, 139 
education and training of, 


140-141 
government aid to, 133, 135 
opportunities for  advance- 
ment of, 142 


organizations of, 135, 138, 142 
our dependence on, 129-131 
payment of, 142 
qualifications of, 141 
use of, to world, 138-139 
work of, 138-143 
working conditions of, 131- 
133, 139-140 
(See also Agriculture) 
Farms (see Agriculture; Farm- 
ers) 
Federal Government, 
tions in, 287-290 
(See also Government) 
Finance, 114, 116, 225-237 
occupations in, 227-228 
Fishing, 114, 116, 145-149 
government conservation in, 
149 
importance of, 145, 147 
types of work in, 147-149 
Football, occupations in, 262 
Ford, Henry, 95 
Foreign language, importance 
of, 41 
Forest ranger, advantages of, 
154 
disadvantages of, 154 
duties of, 150-151 
education and training of, 
152 


occupa- 


Forest ranger, opportunities for 
advancement of, 153 
organizations, 154 
payment of, 153 
qualifications of, 152-153 
use of, to world, 150 
work of, 149-154 
working conditions of, 151- 
152 
Forester (see Forest ranger) 
Forestry, 114, 116, 145-155 
government conservation in, 
149 
importance of, 145-147 
types of work in, 147 
(See also Forest ranger) 
4-H Clubs, 135, 141 
Franklin, Benjamin, 104 
Full-time job, leaving school 
for, 337, 338-342 
(See also Jobs; Occupations; 
Work) 
Future, planning for, 1-11, 67- 
78 
continuous, 488—489 
effects of changes on, 102-106 
importance of, 1-4 
information sources in, 8-9 
in school, 4-8 


Games and sports occupations, 
259-261, 262-263 

Gas, natural, 157, 162 

Girls, jobs for (see Women; 
Youth) 

Good habits on job, imitating, 
470 

Goods, transporting, 198, 199 
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Government, in labor-manage- 
ment relations, 378-379 
occupations in (see Govern- 
ment occupations) 
and production, 353-354 

Government aid, to farmers, 
133-185 
to unemployed, 415-418 
Government conservation, in 
fishing, 149 
in forestry, 149 
Government occupations, 114, 
120, 285-299 
kinds of, 287-290 
nature of, 285-289 
ways to enter, 290-292 
(See also Policeman) 
Guaranteed annual wage, 400- 
401 
Guidance agency, 14-15 


Habits on job, good, 470 
Hands, working with, 352—353 
Health, courses in, 43 
importance of, 473-474 
work as factor in, 84 
of workers, provisions for, 
389-390 
“Help-wanted” 
450 
High pay in choice of occupa- 
tion, 71-72 
High school, counselor, 46-47, 
448 
diploma, importance of, 47- 
51, 338-342 
education, 38-54 
enrollment, 49 
leaving, for job, 337, 338-942 
placement office, 449 


advertisements, 


High school, program, planning, 
44-47 


record, employer's interest in, 
51-52 
subjects, 38-44, 306 
commercial, 44, 306 
English, 39-41 
mathematics and science, 
41-42 
physical education and 
health, 42-43 
social studies, 42 
work experience in, 32-33 
Hobbies, 61-65, 261 
income from, 64-65 
kinds of, 62-64 
Homemaker, advantages of, 
318-319 
disadvantages of, 319 
duties of, 314-315 
education and training of, 
315-317 
opportunities for 
ment of, 318 
organizations, 318 
payment of, 317 
qualifications of, 317 
use of, to world, 310-314 
work of, 314-319 
working conditions of, 315 
changes in, 95-98 
Homemaking, 120, 310—320 
changes in, 95-98 
importance of, 310-314 
(See also Homemaker) 
Hotel occupations, 249-251 


advance- 


Income, hobbies as source of, 
64-65 
(See also Pay; Payment) 
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Industrial accidents, 386-387 
Industrial Revolution, 93 
Industrial unions, 370-371 
Industry, Census classification 
of occupations by, 114-120 
dependence of, on coal and 
iron, 162 
specialization in, 93-95 
Information, occupational (see 
Occupational information) 
personal in interview, 455— 
456 
Injunction, 375 
Insurance, 114, 116, 225-237 
occupations in, 229-231 
old age, 416—418 
unemployment, 415-416 
(See also Insurance-agency 
owner) 
Insurance-agency owner, ad- 
vantages of, 236 
disadvantages of, 236 
duties of, 231-233 
education and training of, 
284 
opportunities for 
ment of, 235 
organizations, 235-236 
payment of, 234—235 
qualifications of, 234 
use of, to world, 231 
work of, 231-236 
working conditions of, 233— 
284 
Interests, 5-8 
and aptitude, 481—482 
examining, 16-18 
inventories of, 23 
and leisure-time activities, 
58-61 


advance- 


Interests, tests to measure, 21- 
24 
Intern, 279 
Interview, employment (see Em- 
ployment interview) 
Inventions, effect of, on agri- 
culture, 131-133 
on occupations, 89-106 
Iron, 160, 162 
(See also Mining) 


Jet propulsion, 105 

Jobs, for boys and girls, 335-343 
in the community, 335-344 
finding, 448-466 
first days on, 467-477 
looking ahead on, 486-487 
part-time, 29-33, 342 
succeeding on, 478-491 
white-collar, 72-73 
(See also Occupations; Work) 


Knowledge as capital, 353 


Labor, 346, 348, 352-353, 366- 
380 
Labór«management relations, 
366-380 
differences in, 366-369 
government in, 378-379 
need for, 378-379 
Labor-Management 
Act, 370 
Labor standards, children’s, 444 
Labor unions, aims of, 369-370 
courses given by, 437 
extent of, 372 
kinds of, 370-372 
nature of, 369-370 
operation of, 372, 374 


Relations 
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Leadership, in club activities, 34 
in location of industries, 326 
Leisure time, advantages of, 58- 
61 
increase of, 55-58 
reasons for, 55-58 
use of, 55-66 
Letter of application, 461-465 
List of common occupations, 
493-497 
Location of occupations, 321- 
324 
as factor in choice, 73-74 
reasons for, 324-326 
Lockout, 374 
Loyalty to employer, 478 
Luxuries, securing, 80-81 


Machines; as capital, 348 
effect on occupations of, 89- 
93 
Machinist, advantages of, 194 
disadvantages of, 194 
duties of, 190-191 
education and training of, 
192 
opportunities for 
ment of, 193 
organizations, 193-194 
payment of, 193 
qualifications of, 192-193 
use of, to world, 189-190 
work of, 185-194 
working conditions of, 191- 
192 
Management, 348, 361-363, 
366-380 
Manufacturing, 114, 116, 183- 
195 
description of, 183-184 


advance- 


Manufacturing, kinds of, 185 
our dependence on, 184-185 
(See also Machinist; Produc- 

tion) 

Mathematics, importance of, 

41-42 
Mechanical aptitude, 21 
Mental occupation, 271, 273, 
352-353 
(See also Professional services) 

Minerals, 157 

Mining, 114, 116, 156-170 
coal, 157, 162-170 
extent of, 156-157 
gas, natural, 157, 162 
importance of, 157, 160 
iron, 157, 160, 162 
petroleum, 157, 160 
(See also Coal miner) 

Money, as capital, 348-349, 363 
(See also Finance; Pay; Pay- 

ment; Wealth) 

Motion-picture industry, occu- 

pations in, 263 

Motion-picture-theater man- 

ager, advantages of, 267- 
268 
disadvantages of, 268 
duties of, 264-265 
education and training of, 
265-266 
opportunities for 
ment of, 267 
organizations, 267 
payment of, 267 
qualifications of, 266 
use of, to world, 264 
work of, 263-268 
working conditions of, 265 


advance- 
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Motives in working, 68-73, 80- 
87, 393-394 
Movies as source of information, 
9, 436 
(See also Motion-picture in- 
dustry; Motion-picture- 
theater manager) 
Musical aptitude, 21, 482 


National Government, occupa- 
tions in, 287-290 
(See also. Government) 
National Labor Relations Act, 
369-370 
Natural resources, location of, 
324—325 
in production, 345-348 
(See also Fishing; Forestry; 
Mining) 
Necessities of life, securing, 79- 
80 
Newspapers, “help-wanted” ad- 
vertisements in, 450 
jobs in articles in, 9, 451-452 


Occupational diseases, 384, 386 
Occupational information, se- 
curing, 6-9, 104, 105-106, 
120-126, 326-331, 335-337 
sources of, 8-9, 331-332, 337 
value of, 331-332 
Occupations, agriculture, 114, 
116, 129-143 
amusement, 114, 116, 120, 
259-269 
business-service, 114, 116, 
238-248 
changes in, 89-108, 404-422, 
488 
choice of, 67~78, 102-106 


Occupations, classifications of, 
109-120 

clerical, 120, 300—309 

common, list of, 493-497 

communication, 196-204 

construction, 114, 116, 171- 
181 

distribution of, 321-326 

finance, 114, 116, 225-237 

fishing, 114, 116, 145-149 

forestry, 114, 116, 145-155 

government, 114, 120, 285— 
299 

groupings of, 109-120 

Census, 112-120 

homemaking, 120, 310-320 

information about, securing 
(see Occupational in- 
formation) 

insurance, 114, 116, 225-237 

location of, 321-326 

manufacturing, 114, 116, 183- 
195 

mining, 114, 116, 156-170 

motives for choice of, 68-73 

outline for study of, 125-126 

personal service, 114, 116, 
249-258 

planning for, 1-11, 67-78, 
102-106, 488-489 

professional service, 114, 120, 
270-284 

real estate, 114, 116, 225-229 

recreation, 114, 116, 120, 259- 
269 

repairservice, 114, 116, 239- 
240 

requirements of, 74-76 

retail trade, 114, 116, 212—224 

trade, 114, 116, 212-224 
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Occupations, transportation, 
114, 116, 196-211 
variety of, 93-95, 120-124 


wholesale trade, 114, 116, 212- 


Organizations, for machinists, 
193-194 
motion-picture-theater man- 
agers, 267 


215 
(See also Jobs; Work) 
Oil, 157, 160 
Old age insurance, 416—418 
Open shop, 375 


policemen, 297 
saleswomen, 221, 223 
stenographers, 308 
waitresses, 256 


Organized labor (see Labor 


Opportunities for advancement, 


of advertising agent, 245- 


246 
airplane pilot, 209 
carpenter, 180 
coal miner, 168-169 
doctor, 280 
farmer, 142 
forest ranger, 153 
homemaker, 318 
insurance-agency owner, 235 
machinist, 193 
motion-picture-theater man- 
ager, 267 
policeman, 296 
saleswoman, 221 
stenographer, 308 
waitress, 255-256 
Organizations, for advertising 
agents, 246-247 
airplane pilots, 209 
carpenters, 180 
clerical workers, 308 
coal miners, 169 
doctors, 280 
farmers, 135, 138, 142 
forest rangers, 154 
homemakers, 318 
insurance-agency OWners, 
235-236 


unions) 


Outline for study of occupation, 


125-126 


Parents’ wishes in choosing OC- 


cupation, 68-69 


Part-time job, 29-33, 342 


benefits of, 31 


Pay, in choosing occupation, 71- 


72 
equal, for men and women, 
101, 401-402 
factors determining, 395-397 
methods of, 397-399 
people's interest in, 393-395 
(See also Payment; Wages) 


Payment, of advertising agent, 
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245 

airplane pilot, 208-209 

carpenter, 179-180 

coal miner, 167-168 

doctor, 280 

farmer, 142 

forest ranger, 158 

homemaker, 317 

insurance-agency owner, 234- 
235 

machinist, 193 

motion-picture-theater man- 
ager, 267 

policeman, 296 


Payment, of saleswoman, 220- 
221 
stenographer, 307-308 
waitress, 255 
(See also Pay; Wages) 
People, getting along with, 22- 
28, 47, 484 
successful, reading about, 35 
(See also Success) 
Periods of unemployment, 409- 
414 
Permit, work, 46, 444-446 
Personal appearance in inter- 
view, 454 
Personal data for ‘employment 
interview, 456 [258 
Personal services, 114, 116, 249— 
nature of, 249-251 
occupations in, 251-252 
(See also Waitress) 
Personality, qualities of, 15-16 
traits, tests to measure, 21-23 
Petroleum, 157, 160 
Photoelectric cell, 105-106 
Phrenology, 13 
Physical education, importance 
of, 42-43 
Physical qualifications, 23-24 
Physiognomy, 13-14 
Picketing, 374-375 
Pilot, airplane (see Airplane 
pilot) 
Placement office of 
schools, 449 
Planning for occupations (see 
Occupations) 
Plans for future (see Future, 
planning for) 
Policeman, advantages of, 297 
disadvantages of, 297 


public 


Policeman, duties of, 293-294 
education and training of, 
295 
opportunities for advance- 
ment of, 296 
organizations, 297 
payment of, 296 
qualifications of, 295-296 
use of, to world, 292-293 
work of, 292-298 
working conditions of, 294- 
295 
Policewoman, 297—298 
Power, sources of, 91-93, 160- 
162 
and success, 479-480 
Private employment agencies, 
450 
Private schools, 429, 431—432 
Proceeds of business, distribu- 
tion of, 361-362 
Production, factors in, 345-356 
government and, 353-354 
(See also Manufacturing) 
Professional services, 114, 120, 
270-284 
employment outlook in, 274 
nature of, 270-271, 273 
Occupations in, 273-274 
(See also Doctor) 
Profit in business, 361—368 
Progress on job, 485-488 
Promptness on job, 471 
Protection of workers, 387-890 
Public employment office, 337, 
449-450 
Public school placement office, 
337, 449 
Public utilities (see Transporta- 
tion and communication) 
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Punctuality on job, 47} 
Purchasing power of wages, 
396 


Qualifications for success, of ad- 
vertising agent, 245 
airplane pilot, 208 
carpenter, 178-179 
coal miner, 167 
doctor, 279-280 
farmer, 141 
forest ranger, 152-153 
homemaker, 317 
insurance-agency owner, 234 
machinist, 192-193 
motion-picture-theater man- 
ager, 266 ] 
policeman, 295-296 
saleswoman, 220 
stenographer, 307 
waitress, 255 


Radar, 105, 198 
Radio, 93, 198 
communication by, 204 
and occupational informa- 
tion, 9 
servicing, 239 
Railroad occupations, 199 
Raw materials, perishability of, 
325-326 
in production, 345-348 
(See also Natural resources) 
Real estate, 114, 116, 225-229 
occupations in, 228-229 
Recreation, provided by em- 
ployer, 390 
(See also Amusement and 
recreation) 


Recreation leader, 263 

Repair services, 114, 116, 239- 
240 - d 

Responsibility and advance- 
ment, 488 

Retail trade (see Wholesale and 
retail trade) 

Retirement plans, 399, 415-418 

Risks in business, 362-364 

Rules on job, obeying, 469—470, 
475 


Safety on jobs, 384-387, 390 
obeying rules for, 469 
Salary (see Pay; Payment; 
Wages) 
Salesmanship, 213-214, 218 
(See also Saleswoman) 
Saleswoman, advantages of, 223 
disadvantages of, 223 
duties of, 216-217 
education and training of, 
218 
opportunities for advance- 
ment of, 221 
organizations, 221, 223 
payment of, 220-221 
qualifications of, 220 
use of, to world, 215-216 
work of, 215-223 
working conditions of, 217- 
' 218 
Savings and loan associations, 
228 
Schools, evening, 433-434 
high (see High school) 
private, 429, 431-432 
public, placement office, 449 
vocational, 429 
Science, importance of, 41-42 
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Seasonal unemployment, 411, 
414 
Self-analysis, 12-24, 27-37 
Self-improvement, 435-437 
Semiskilled worker, 112, 341 
Service, desire to give, 71, 83-84 
Services, business, 114, 116, 238— 
248 
personal, 114, 116, 249-258 
professional, 114, 120, 270- 
284 
repair, 114, 116, 239-240 
Ship, transportation by, 199 
Skilled worker, 112, 340-341 
Slowdown, 377 
Social position and occupation, 
72-18 
Social Security Act, 415-418 
Social Security number, 46 
Social studies, importance of, 42 
Specialization in industry, 93- 
95 
Sports, 42-43, 259-261, 262-263 
(See also Amusement and 
recreation) 
State government, occupations 
in, 287-290 
State employment offices, 337, 
449-450 
State labor laws, 441 
State Unemployment Compen- 
sation Commission, 416 
Steel, 157, 160, 162 
Stenographer, advantages of, 
308 
disadvantages of, 308 
duties of, 304-306 
education and training of, 
306-307 


Stenographer, opportunities for 
advancement of, 308 
organizations, 308 
payment of, 307-308 
qualifications of, 307 
use of, to world, 304 
work of, 304—308 
working conditions of, 306 
Stock exchanges, 225, 228 
Strike, 374 
Success, meaning of, 480—481 
nature of, 478-481 
qualifications for (see Qualifi- 
cations for success) 
qualities of, 481-489 
Successful people, reading biog- 
raphies of, 35 
Supply and demand of labor, 
395-396 
Surveying occupations in com- 
munity, 321-334 


Taft-Hartley Act, 370 
Technical high schools, 429 
Technical institutes, 429 
Technological unemployment, 
409-414 
Telegraphy, 198 
Telephone, communication by, 
198, 199, 204 
Television, 93, 105 
communication by, 204 
and occupational informa- 
tion, 9 
servicing, 239 
workers in, 263 
Tests, aptitude, 21-24 
personality traits, 21-23 
use of, 24 
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Thoroughness on job, 482-483 


Time on job, good use of, 470- 
471 

Trade (see Wholesale and retail 
trade) 

Trade schools, 429 

Trade-unions, 370-371 

Training (see Education; Educa- 
tion and training) 

Trains, railroad, 199 
Transportation and communi- 
cation, 114, 116, 196-211 

importance of, 196-199 
occupations in, 199-204 
(See also Airplane pilot) 
Travel, effect on personal serv- 
ice occupations of, 252 
(See also Transportation and 
communication) 


Unemployment, causes of, 409- 
414 
and changes in occupations, 
404—422 
effects of, 414—415 
government aid in, 415—418 
insurance, 415-416 
periods of, 409—420 
seasonal, 411, 414 
technological, 409-414 
Union shop, 375 ` 
Unions (see Labor unions) 
United States Census (see Cen- 
sus classification) 
University (see College) 
Unskilled worker, 112, 339-341 


Vocations (see Jobs; Occupa- 
tions; Work) 
Vocational schools, 429 


Wage and Hour Act, 399-400, 
441-443 
Wages, purchasing power of, 
396 
(See also Pay; Payment) 
Wagner Act, 369-370 
Waitress, advantages of, 256 
disadvantages of, 256-257 
duties of, 253-254 
education and training of, 
254-255 
opportunities for advance- 
ment of, 255-256 
organizations, 256 
payment of, 255 
qualifications of, 255 
use of, to world, 252 
work of, 252-257 
working conditions of, 254 
Want-ads, 450 
Water transportation, 199 
Wealth and success, 479-480 
Welfare of workers, provisions 
for, 389-390 
White-collar jobs, 72-73 
Whitney, Eli, 91 
Wholesale and retail trade, 114, 
116, 212-224 
effects of, 213-214 
nature of, 212-213 
number and kinds of workers 
in, 214-215 
(See also Saleswoman) 
Women, in agriculture, 138 
in aviation, 204 
in clerical positions, 802-308 
equal pay for men and, 101, 
401-402 
in health services, 281 
policewomen, 297-298 
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Women, in work world, changes 
in place of, 95-102 
(See also Saleswoman; Stenog- 
rapher; Waitress) 
Work, changes in, 89-108 
enjoyment in, 85-87 
equal, equal pay for, 101, 
401-402 
necessity for, 79-80 
of others, dependence on, 87 
parttime, 29-33, 342 
reasons for, 79-88 
women in (see Women) 
(See also Jobs; Occupations; 
Workers) 
Work permit, 46, 444—446 
Workers, Census classifications 
of, 112-120 
interdependence of, 86-87 
protection of, 387-390 
semiskilled, 112, 341 
skilled, 112, 340-341 


Workers, talking with, 27-29 
unskilled, 112, 339-341 
watching, 27-29 

Working conditions, 381-392 
dangers of, 384-387 
good, 381-384, 390 
improvement of, 81-82 
safety of, 381-387, 390 

Working laws for boys and girls, 

439-447 
reasons for, 439-441 
state, 441 
Workmen's compensation laws, 
387-389 


Youth, in agriculture, 135, 138, 
140-141 
in clerical work, 302-304 
jobs in the community for, 
335-344 
parttime jobs for, 29-38, 842 
working laws for, 439-447 
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